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ADVERTISEMENT TO FOURTH EDITION. 

In issuing a Fourth Edition, the writer begs to state 
that want of leisure has prevented him from adding 
fresh matter, but he has taken the opportunity to insert 
CD a note on the collapsing pressure of tubes at p. 313, 
^ and also to make a correction in the tables following, 
with a view to keeping the collapsing pressure of the 
tubes less than the crushing strength of the material. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



This book does not pretend to giye any new facts or o|dnions 
upon the subject of which it treats. Any claim to attention it 
may deserve is based upon its being an attempt to embody the 
principles of boiler construction and management, together with 
numerous opinions collected from the writer's experieuce in 
boiler inspecting, and from various sources not accessible to the 
majority of those engaged or otherwise interested in the appli- 
cation of steam. 

Many of those opinions advanced, which are founded on 
experience, may require repeated modification with increased 
opportuniti'>s of observation and as new light is brought to 
bear on the various questions by further experiments. 

As anything like a complete history of boiler progress is 
beyond the scope of such a small work as this, only a slight 
sketch of the salient points has been attempted in the first 
chapter. A complete history, accompanied by remarks pointing 
out the defects that have led to the disuse of many inventions 
connected with boiler work, would be of real service to many, 
for, judging by the frequency of the repetition of old defects, it 
would appear to be even more important to know what to avoid 
than what to adopt in designing new boilers. 

It is almost impossible in a work like this to mention 
authorities for all the information given. Where considered 
necessary, the authorities have been cited; but it may be 
desirable to specially enumerate the following works that have 
been most largely drawn upon for information: — Sir W. 
Fairbaim's ** Useful Information for Engineers," Peclet's 
" Traits de la Chaleur," Professor Eankine's " Steam Engine 
and other Prime Movers," Mr. D. Kirkaldy's " Experiments on 
Wrought Iron and Steel," Mr. B. J. Eeed's " Shipbuilding in 
Iron and Steel," and numerous articles in "The Engineer," 
•* Engineering," and "The Mechanics' Magazdne." 

Majf, 1878. 
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CEOSSLEY BROS.' 
"OTTO" GAS ENGINE. 



In the Introductory Chapter mention is made of the 
practical difficulties in the way of replacing steam by a 
theoretically more economical motive power. Since that 
was written the difficulties have been to some extent already 
overcome by the inventor and makers of the " Otto " Gas 
Engine, and the direction indicated in which further im- 
provements can be made. 

By using *' Dowson " Gtes in a Orossley Bros.' " Otto " 
Engine, an economy may be attained far greater than has 
ever been reached by small steam-engines. 

Theoretically speaking, an economy four times greater 
than that of the best steam-engines can be reached by the 
gas-engine. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 



Tbb enormous development attained by the system of em- 
ploying steam is to be ascribed to its commercial success. Only 
so long as it continues to be regarded as less costly than other 
fagents will steam retain its present position as a motive power, 
and for the various purposes in chemical and other manufactures 
to which it is so largely applied. 

Yet there are certain theoretical considerations in connection 
with the present mode of employing steam, which, regarded in 
the abstract, clearly indicate that we are by no means justified 
in concluding that it is the most economical motive power 
obtainable. Many attempts have, in consequence, been made 
to replace steam as a prime mover, but without success, as there 
are found inseparably connected with the employment of all 
other agents certain practical difficulties which have as yet 
proved insuperable. 

It IB not likely we shall soon see these obstacles overcome ; 
and even supposing the successful employment of some more 
suitable prime mover were rendered practicable to-morrow, it 
l^ould be so long before the present arrangements could be re« 
{placed, that it would still be to our Interest to strive to improvt 
our modes of employing the agent we now possess, and to in- 
quire in which direction further progress in its economical appli- 
cation seema to set. 
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2 A TMJATlSfi ON STBAM BOILERB. 

It is long since theoretical deductions indicated the economical 
advantages to be derived from the use of high steam pressures 
combined with high grades of expansion in the cylinder. The 
practical difficulties that stood in the way having been gradually 
and successfully overcome, the result has been the marked 
changes from tiie 7-lb. and 10-lb. pressures, so common forty 
years ago, to*the pressures of from 70 lbs. to 150 lbs. at present 
employed, and the more general employment of the higher pres- 
sures will be demanded as the advantages of using steam expan- 
sively become more generally recognised. 

Que of the impediments to progress in this direction is the 
difficulty of obtaining reliable vessels of sufficient strength and 
simplicity combined with moderate cost of construction and 
maintenance for generating and containing the steam. 

This difficulty can scarcely be said to be in a fair way of 
solution, judging from the numerous prodigies boiler engineering 
has called into existence. It is not intended here to describe 
the boiler of the future — ^tbat cannot be done until experience 
shall have shown the advantages and defects of the many high 
pressure tubulous boilers recently introduced, and which are as 
yet only on their trial — but rather to set forth the principles of 
construction and management, a knowledge of which is essential 
to the safe and economical employment of the types of boiler at 
present chiefly used. 

A steam boiler may be defined as a close vessel in which 
steam is generated. It may assume an endless variety of forms, 
and can be constructed of various materials. 

Boiler making now holds an important position among tlie 
practical aits. It» progress has been aided chiefly by the in* 
creased facUities of procuring suitable materialS| by the improve- 
ments made in working them, and also by our better acquaint* 
ance with the laws on which the safety and economy of boilei 
construction and management depend. 

In the early days of the steam engine, vessels of copper and 
cast-iron were used for generating the steam in. It is recorded 
that structures of stone, and even of wood with internal flues 
of copper and iron, were at one time employed. These, how- 
ever, were probably not subject to any but atmospheric pressure. 
The high price of copper must forbid its ever being used exten- 
sively, when cheaper materials are to be found. .When pressures 
of 7 lbs. to 10 lbs. above the atmosphere came into use, cast- 
bon was found unreliable and treacherous for the boilers as ai 
that time oonstructed. It was therefore disoaxded in &Toai 
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INTRODUCTORY. 3 

of wrought iroD, which was probably not employed at first iii 
consequence of the difficulty found in working it and in makiiig 
steam-tight joints. It has, however, of late years become th4 
material employed, almost to the entire exclusion of all others. 

Now that steel has been introduced for boiler making, we can 
not look forward to any further progress in the direction of 
obtaining a stronger material. Any effort to increase the 
strength of boilers should therefore be aimed at improving their 
shape and the disposal of material This has been done con- 
spicuously in the case of the varioos spherical, tubulous, and 
other so-called "unit,'* " segmental," or " sectional " boilers 
recently introduced. 

The variety of shapes in which boilers are made, and in the 
attainment of which much ingenuity has been exercised, is due 
to the various ends they have been designed to meet. Among 
these may be mentioned strength, durability, smallness of bulk 
and weight, saving of labour and material, greater extent and 
efficiency of heating surface, improvement of circulation, preven- 
tion of smoke, economy of fuel, facility of examination, clean- 
ing, and repairs. 

A very early form of steam boiler was made sphericali of 
cast-iron, with the fire underneath. 

Owing to its limited heatmg surface, it was soon replaced 
by vessels more favourable in this respect. A cylinder with 
flat bottom and curved top, having encircling flues, was soon 
adopted. To increase the strength of the bottom, it was found 
necessary to arch it inwards. With a view of obtaining still 
more heating surface, the vertical cylinder, in its turn, gave 
way to the horizontal oblong boiler. When wrought iron came 
into use, larger dimensions than had hitherto been employed 
were ventured upon, and the " Wagon " boiler first made by 
Watt, and so much in vogue, especially in Lancashire, thirty 
years ago, was at length produced. After passing through 
various modifications of form, designed with a view to increase 
the strength and amount of heating surface, this type is now 
rarely to be met with. Its tendency to change of shape, even 
in spite of elaborate sta>3Dg, renders it unfit for the pressures 
now commonly employed. 

With inclined sides and hemispherical top, the old vertical 
eylmdrical boiler developed into the "Haystack,'* or "Bal- 
loon'* boiler, of wrought-iron. This shape enjoyed a long run, 
sad many specimens are stUL to be found in the Staffordshire 
listricti some of them aa large aa 20 fioei in diameter. 
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ft A TREATISE ON STEAM BOILERS. 

Owing to the want of heating surface, and liability to give 
way at the bottom, these boilers are disappearing before those 
of the present smaller cylindrical type, which, on account of 
their strength, are now mostly employed. 

The simplest is that of the horizontal, externally-fired class, 
with flat or cambered, but most commonly with hemispherical, 
ends, called the '^ Egg-end " boiler. To increase the extent of 
heating surface, without adding to the bulk of the boiler, the 
internal flue was introduced, through which the hot gases 
passed on their way to the chimney. 

In order to economise fuel, the fire was at last placed inside 
Ihe tube, giving us the ^' Cornish " boiler, its name being taken 
from the district where it was first mainly employed. In con- 
sequence of the weakness of the large diameter of the single 
internal flue, when a large grate area was required, two flue 
tubes instead of one were adopted, which gives us the *^ Lan- 
cashire " boiler. 

Numerous modifications of these two types are to be found. 
There is the " Breeches-flued " boiler, havmg the two furnace 
tubes combining into one long tube behind the bridge. The 
weak form of the combustion chamber or neck uniting the 
double furnace tubes with the single flue tube, which, however, 
admits of being strengthened, has been the source of frequent 
disasters. This defect, although not incurable, along with the 
diminished heating surface of the single tube, has led to the 
disuse of this boiler. There is also the " Butterly '* boiler, 
with circular, or elliptical, internal flue. The concave arch at 
the front end, which was introduced to obtain a larger fur- 
nace, is of very weak shape, and renders this boiler unsuit- 
able for high pressures. It is consequently passing out of 
date. 

Another description is the multitubular boiler. The number 
of small tubes are introduced to gain more heating surface. 
, The weak point of some specimens of this class is the combus- 
tion chamber, which requires strengthening by water tubes or 
other means. 

In order to increase the amount of heating surface and 
the strength of the large internal flue tubes, as well as to 
improve the circulation of the water, small transverse water 
tubes have been added to the main tubes. The most conspicuous 
ixample of this modification of the '^Lancashire" is the 
** Galloway *' boiler, which has long found favour with steam 
nstsra. The weak elliptical tube, when its form is not too 
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irregular, can be adequately streugtlienod by tbe yerticai 
conical water tubes, and the whole made capable of sustaining 
as great a pressure as any of the internally-fired class enume« 
rated. 

It must, however, not be forgotten that the advantages just 
mentioned are gained by the sacrifice of simplicity, and 
they increase the difficulty of examination, cleaning, and 
repairs. 

The " French or Elephant " boiler, with its two " bouiUeurs *' 
or heaters below connected by water tubes to the main shell 
above, though much used in France, has not come greatly into 
use in this coun^. 

The various forms of vertical boilers with chimneys or flues 
passing through the steam space, may be described as modifi- 
cations of the '^Cornish'' type placed on end. By altering 
the posture, however, many properties of the boiler are mate- 
rially affected. 

llie vertical is the most protean of all the types of boilers, 
and, as a rule, the most wasteful of fueL At the same time, 
their convenient shape renders them an invaluable adjunct to 
many branches of industry. 

The ''Kastrick" boiler, used extensively at iron works, 
is a vertical cylindrical boiler of large diameter, with one 
central longitudinal flue tube, communicating with two or more 
horizontal tubes through which the gases from the furnaces 
in connection pass to the central tube on their way to the 
chimney. 

The '' Locomotive" type is much used where little space U 
available, and, when the flat surfaces of the firebox are pro 
perly stayed, it can be made a very servicable and reliable 
boiler for high pressures and rapid generation of steam. 

Some of the above-mentioned boilers have circulating and heat- 
ing tubes added, such as Field's, Gadsby's and others, which 
add greatly to their steaming power, especially when new, and 
also, it must be admitted, to their complication. 

Besides these cylindrical boilers, which are more or less of a 
simple type, there are the various kinds of so-called tubulous 
boilers now coming rapidly into use. These are, for the most 
part, modifications of the type first introduced by Woolf, con- 
sisting of numerous pipes, in which the steam is generated, 
communicating with a receiver above, in which it accumu- 
lates. The object aimed at in these boilers is safety from dis- 
afltrous explosions and economy of fuel. For very hi^h 
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6 A tkeahbb on steam boilebs. 

preflsnres, aome arrangement of this description will donbtlesa 
oome largely into future use, but at present the design of more 
than one type appears to be in a transition state, and several 
very ugly, though not fatal, explosions hare already ooourred 
with some of these so-called inexplodable boilers. 
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CHAPTER II. 

STRENGTH OP CYLINDER, SPHERE, AND FLAT 3UEPACES. 

Ik analysing the yarions forms of boiler shells, ihey are found 
to resolve themselves into the cylinder, oval, sphere, cambered 
and flat surfaces. 

THB CYLINDEB* 

According to the well known law of hydrostatics, the pres- 
sure of steam in a dose vessel is exerted equally in all 
directions. In acting against the circumference of a cylinder, 
the pressure must therefore be regarded as radiating from 
the axis, and exerting a uniform tensional strain through- 
out the enclosiDg materiaL Its tendency to cause longi- 
tudinal rupture, or to rend the cylinder in lines parallel 
to its axis, may be considered as a force acting and react- 
ing in opposite directions to divide the cylinder in two. 
As it must be exerted on equal areas in order that the action 
and reaction may be equal, this divellant force may be con- 
sidered as the pressure exerted on the semi-circumference, and 
tending to rupture the cylinder in a plane drawn through the 
diameter. It follows, however, from the pressure acting 
equally in all directions, that the whole amoimt exerted on the 
semi-circumference is not equally effective in produciog strain 
perpendicular to the diameter through which the cylinder may 
be assumed to rend. 

If we examine the force tending to cause rupture through 
the horizontal diameter A B. (flg. 1), we shall find the pres- 
sure is exerted directly upwards and downwards only along the 
vertical diameter CD. As we reced? right and left from this 
Une, the pressure is exerted diagonally with diminishing verti' 
cal effect, to produce tension at A. and B., until it vanishes 
altogether when we reach these points. The radial pressure 
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Fig.1. 



at any point may be resolved iuto two foroes, the one 
Teriical and the other hoiiaontaL It is evident th« 
\atter has no tensional effect at A B. By taking the com- 
ponent vertical forces at an infinite number of points in the 
semi-circumference, it can be proved that their sum is equal 
to the full pressure exerted on a line equal in length to the 
diameter. 

We may consider the cylinder as composed of a number of 
rings of a unit's length, say 1", placed side by side, each of 
which resists the pressure independently of the rest 

Let AO B D represent such a ring, and let P = pressure 
per square inch ; » y, a very small portion of the circumference, 

and a the angle it makes 
with A K The pressure ex- 
erted upon X V, along the 
radius which passes through 
its centre, will be P X x v- 
If we decompose this force, 
the vertical component will 
be represented by P X » y 
X cosin. a ; but OS V X cos. 
a is equal to the projection 
& 6 of the arc X 1/ on the 
diameter A B. The vertical 
component will then be equal 
to P xhh, and the sum of 
all the vertical components 
wiUbePxAB. 

Hence the force tending to rupture the cylinder longitudinally 
is represented by multiplying the diameter by the pressure on 
each unit of surface. As this applies only to a cylinder of a 
unit's length, it is evident that the total amount of force 
tending to divide the cylinder in lines parallel to its axis i» 
found by multiplying the above product by the length of the 
cylinder. The practical truth of this has been proved by 
experiment. 

The retaining force opposed to this pressure is evidently the 
resistance of the material at the two opposite sides which bear 
the strain. 

The manner in which the strain is borne by the material 
depends greatly on its thickness. When this is considerable, 
compared with the diameter, as in hydraulic presses and 
eannon^ the inner layers of the materii^ aire mq^ severely 
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taxed tban those on the outside. This difference may be so 
great that the latter render no material assistance to the 
former. If we take two straight bars of the same material and 
section, but of different lengths, and submit them to the same 
tensile strain, they will be stretched, within certain limits, in 
proportion to their length* Suppose a bar 1 foot long is 
stretched -^ inch by a given weight, then a similar bar 10 feet 
long would be elongated 1 inch by a similar weight, the exten- 
sion being simply a factor of the length.^ In a cylinder, say 
of 3 inches diameter and 2^ inches thick, we may consider the 
thickness as di^vided into ^-inch layers. The inner layer will 
have a mean length of about 11 inches, whilst the outer one 
will be about 23^ inches long. Suppose the material just 
capable of bearing an elongation of -^ inch per foot, then the 
inside layer would be damaged by an internal force that would 
expand the cylinder -^ inch in diameter, whilst the outside 
layer would be stretched only to about one-half its tensile 
limit, being twice as long as the other. From this it may be 
seen how any increase in thickness beyond a certain degree 
may not add to the strength of the cylinder. The thickness of 
boiler shells and tubes is, however, so small compared with 
their diameter, that the tension from the radial pressure may 
be regarded as being uniformly distributed throughout the 
material, the whole section thus acting together to resist the 
strain. 

The strength of the cylinder to resist transverse pressure is 
therefore proportionate to the thickness, aud is represented by 
the tenacity or tensile strength of the material multiplied by 
the section on both sides, or twice the thickness multiplied by 
<he length. 

At the moment of rapture, this retaining force is equal to 
the bursting pressure. 

Bepresenting the pressure in lbs. per square inch by P, 
the diameter in inches by D, the length by L, the thickness of 

• Prom the results of some tests of wrought-iron bars, Sir W. 
Fairbaim erroneously deduces a rule vhioh makes it appear that the 
rate of elongation increases with the decrease of length. ^ On approaching 
the breaking strain, a bar of good iron of uniform section always draws 
out considerably at and near the point of fracture. The amount of this 
IogbA elongation, provided it be free to act, is independent of the length of 
the bar, and consequently, the ratio it bears to the total length increases 
as the length of the bar decreases. This fact has evidently been over- 
looked, and is apparently the cause of the error which has been generally 
aooepted until indicated by Mr. Eirkaldy. ^ ^ 
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10 A TREATISE ON STEAM B0ILEB8. 

the material in inches by T, and its tensile strength by e we 
have at the point of rupture 

PDL:= 2TL«; 

The factor L can be suppressed, and the equation stands — 
PD = 2T«. 

T = ^. 
2e 

In oaloulatiug the strength, it is usual to consider the length 
as unity. The correctness of this is here shown, the extra 
pressure due to increased length being balanced by a propor- 
tionate increase of material 

Although the length does not affect the strength of a cylin- 
drical boiler with respect to the action of the internal pressure 
per sty we shall afterwards find that the length is an important 
condition when the expansion and contraction of the boiler on 
its seating are regarded as elements of weakness. 

From the foregoing considerations, it is obvious that the 
strength of a cylindrical boiler to resist longitudinal rupture is in 
direct ratio to the thickness and tenacity of the material, and 
inversely as the diameter and the pressure. Speaking theoreti- 
cally, and assuming the material of a cylinder to be of perfectly 
uniform strength throughout, it would be uniformly stretched, 
and its diameter increased by sufficient pressure. On reaching 
the bursting point it should give way all round its circumference 
at the same instant — in fact, be '' blown to atoms." Of course 
this argument is entirely hypothetical In practice there are 
always one or more lines of less resistance through which the 
fractures pass, leaving the rest of the material comparatively 
intact. 

The tendency of the uniform radial pressure is to maintain 
the perfect circularity of the cylinder and to restore this form 
when it is departed frouL Should the cylinder be somewhat 
ova], the two opposite sides at the extremities of the minor 
axis, having a greater pressure against them, will have a 
tendency to bulge outwards until their resistance becomes equal 
to that of the rest of the circumference. 

This equilibrium of pressure and revistance can only be maiu' 
tained when the circumference is perfectly circular, 
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In a shell of wrought iron, the perfect circularity cannot be 
obtained when the plates overlap longitudinally. In this case 
the deviation from the accurate circle is usually but trifling, and 
the weakness caused by the lap is rather to bo attributed to the 
unequal dLitribution of the strain through the plates at the 
joint, than to the deviation from the circular form. 

In a cylinder made with flat ends, the strength imparted by 
these renders it less liable to stretch at the extremities than at 
mid-length. Such a cylinder has thus a tendency, under in- 
ternal pressure, to assume the form of a barreL 

Assuming the material to be sufficiently pliable, like india- 
rubber, and able to bear sufficient sti etching, the sides would be 
further curved, and the spherical form be eventually attained by 
sufficiently increasing the pressure. 

In very short cylinders, the ends play an important paxt in 
increasing the resistance to bursting longitudinally ; and where 
the length does not exceed the diameter, the strength approaches 
that of a sphere. In practice, however, local weakness arising 
from various causes — such as corrosion of plates and rivet heads, 
flaws, <bc. — may lead to failure, against which the aid from the 
ends cannot be counted upon. 

Again, in oval shaped boilers, the end plates assist materially 
in maintaining the shape against the tendency to become 
circular under internal pressure. Since the aid lent by the ends 
diminishes as the distance from these increases, an oval boiler is 
most liable to change of form at mid length. 

In consequence of their tendency to alteration of shape under 
pressure, it is almost impossible to give any rules for the strength 
of elliptical boilers, as their resistance varies with every change 
of shape, according to very complicated laws. 

We have now to consider the strength of a cylinder to resist 
bursting in a plane perpendicular to its axis. The force tending 
to divide it transversely by separating two contiguous rings is 
evidently the amount of pressure exerted against the two ends 
which may be represented by the area of the cylinder multi- 
tiplied by the pressure per square unit of surface, or 

The resistance opposed by the cylinder to this longitudinal 
force is measured by the tenacity of the material and th« 
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jiinoiiDt brought into play to withstand the pressiiro. Thto in 
evidently the whole oircolar aeotion of the cylinder, and as the 
strain acts directly, the whole tensile resistance of the material 
k exerted. The strength is therefore expressed by the area 
of the annular section multiplied by the tenacity of the material, 
or r T (T + D) c, when rupture is about to take place the 
bursting force and resistance are equal, therefore, 

p2l!r = ,rT(T + D)c, 



p-..(i..), 



T 

neglecting — , which is usually small, we get 



T = L£ 

4c' 

As the formula for the longitudinal strength is 

2o » 

on comparing these two formulas we see that with the same 
internal pressure, diameter, and thickness of shell, a cylindncal 
Doiler is twice as strong transversely as longitudinally. 

It must not, however, be concluded from this that a cylin- 
drical boiler is always more liable to burst from longitudinal 
than from transverse weakness. Many explosions occur from 
the latter source, the cause of which we shall consider fully 
when treating of the wear and tear of boilers. 

It may be here observed that in most experiments on the 
tenacity of metals, the material is not subjected to any lateral 
strain, whereas in a cylinder under internal pressure the metal 
is strained both longitudinally and transversely at the same 
time. The question then arises whether this circumstance has 
any influence on the strength of the material, and whether we 
are justified in taking the direct tensile strength in calculating 
Ih^ resistance of a cylinder. This question has long been set 
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at rest by the direct experiments of Navier on wronght-ixon 
spheres, as well as by. long experience with boilers at work; 
which show conclusively that the strength of the metal is not 
affected when it is strsdned simultaneously in all directions, 
and the resistance is the same as when the stretching is ex- 
erted in one direction, only. 

A table of the strength of wrought-uron boiler shells of dif- 
ferent dimensions is given at page 311. 

A cylinder or tube in resisting external fluid pressure may 
be considered as an arch. As the pressure is exerted equally 
all round the circumference, the figure, in order to resist it 
uniformly, should be similar to itself all roimd, and therefore 
a circle. Speaking theoretically, if the circular form' be per- 
fect, and the resistance of the material quite uniform through- 
out, the tendency of the pressure will be to diminish the dia- 
meter by compression. On its compressive strength being ex- 
ceeded, it will depend on the nature of the material and other 
conditions, whether the thickness of the cylinder will increase 
in proportion as the diameter is diminished, or whether the 
material will also be forced out at right angles to the pres- 
sure against it, thus lengthening the cylinder. 

The force against any two opposite sides tending to dose 
them together by forcing out the rest of the circumference at 
right angles will be exactly balanced by the resisting force ex- 
erted here, and the whole pressure and resistance will be in 
eqnilibrio at all points of the circumference. 

Should, however, the figure and material of the cylinder not 
be perfect, which is always the case in practice, and more espe« 
dally in tubes of considerable diameter compared with the 
thickness, the equilibrium is destroyed, and the tendency of 
external pressure is to aggravate any deviation from the circular 
form and consequently to cause collapse by excessive pressure. 
The collapsed cylinder may assume various shapes, depending 
upon the original form and want of uniformity of strength in 
the material. 

It has been shown that the strength of a cylinder to resist 
internal pressure was not affected by its length, when we disre- 
gard the extra strength imparted by the ends. But it is other- 
wise with a cylinder exposed to external pressure, its power of 
resistance being materially influenced by its length. 

The important part played by the length of a cyUnder in re- 
sisting external pressure is not generally understood ; in fSa^t, 
until a few years ago, it was altogether unknown, and was only 
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aaoertained by experimeui. When we bear in mind thai the 
tendency of internal pressure is to rectify any deviation from 
the circular form, whereas external pressure tends to aggravate 
any distortion, it can be clearly seen where the analogy of the 
two cases fails in considering the effect of the length upon the 
power of resistance. Were the cylinder under external pres- 
sure theoretically uniform both with respect to material and 
Bhape, the length would not affect its power of resistance if we 
disregEurd any additional strength lent by end attachments, which, 
however, in this case would exercise only a limited influence. 
Such a theoretical cylinder is self-supporting with respect to the 
pressure. But on the least departure from the shape on which 
this self-supporting principle depends, it is evident that the a& 
sistance of the end attachment is very material in maintaining 
the form of the tube. 

The value of this assistance will decrease as the distance 
from the ends increases. Hence the surface of an irregular 
cylinder or oval tube may be regarded as a beam supported at 
both ends, having the load uniformly distributed. The strength 
of the tube must therefore be dependent on the laws which 
govern the strength of beams. Any strip of a unifs width 
taken for estimating the strength must, however, be regarded as 
a beam of undefined section, in consequence of the strength 
imparted by the arched form, and the material on either side. 

The rule usually employed for the strength of cylindrical 
tubes, subject to external pressure, is deduced from the results 
of a valuable series of experiments conducted by Sir W. Fair- 
bairn, and given in the second series of his ^^ Useful Informa- 
tion for Engineers. '' It is as follows : — 

P = 806,300 X ^— (1) 

LD 

a convenient modification being 

P = 33-61 X ftQQ^)''' (2) 

For facility of calculation it may be written. 

Log. P = 1-5265 + 2-19 log. 100 h — log. L D. 
Here P = collapsing pressure per square inch. 
h = thickness of tube in inches. 
L = length of tube in feet. 
D = diameter of tube in inches. rrr: ..- 
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The foUowisg numbera usually lequired for K^" may be 
oaeful:--* 

, 219 

•02558. 



(3 \ 2-19 

(7 \ 219 



= 0-03686. 



. 1 v219 

(±A =0 04803. 



[32 

.5 V 219 



] =0 06216. 
J 



(I) 



07829. 



11^x2-19 

— j =0-09646. 

q X 219 

"^^ =011671. 



/13\ "» 

r^^\ -/>. 13908. 



( 
( 



^x 2-19 

L] =0-16358. 
16/ 

1 fix 219 

(1 V 2-19 
±\ =0-21915. 

/1 17x219 

flL\ =0-25027. 

(9 \ 2 19 
— j =0-28364 

(5 V 219 
— j =0-35726. 

Instead of the 2*19 power, the square of the thickness h 
astially taken as being soffioiently correct for practice. This, 
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it may be remarked, gives a higher collapsing pressure, tbo 
thickness being always in fractions of an inch for boiler tubes. 
For ordinary lap-jointed tubes, the square of the thickness gives 
a result nearer the collapsing pressure, found by experience with 
boilers in use. It must, however, be observed that the experi- 
ments referred to were made with tubes of a length not ex- 
oeedmg 15 diameters. Theoretically speaking, when this pro- 
portion of length to diameter is exceeded, the collapsing pres- 
sure given by the rule is too high. This objection applies, 
practically, to small solid-rolled wrought-iron and brass tubes. 
But when the tubes are made up of courses of plates, the 
lap or butt joints at the ring seams become an element of 
strength, the tube being virtually divided by these into so many 
short lengths. These transverse joints only require to be made 
sufSciently strong, in order to render the distance between them 
the actual length by which the collapsing strength is to be 
measured. The most important result of this fact is the power 
it gives us of reducing the thickness of the plates, without 
diminishing the diameter or total length of the tube. 

Bearing in mind that the strength is impaired by any devia- 
tion from the true circle, it is obvious that the employment of 
the lap joint for the longitudinal seams must have an injurious 
Bffect on the resisting power of a tube. 

In the experiments referred to, two tubes were tested, 37^ inches 
long, 9'' diameter, and i" thick, one having single riveted lap 
joints, and the other butt joints, with a single strip at the longitu- 
dinal seams. The results showed a loss of more than one third 
in strength of the former, as compared with the latter, the ratio 
being 7 : 10 nearly. We then see how seriously the collapsing 
strength of even a short tube, only four times the diameter in 
length, is impaired by a departure of ^^^th of the diameter from 
the circular form, and the necessity of welding or butting the 
plates when great strength is required. In practice, however, 
the longitudinal seams of furnace tubes are usually arranged to 
break joint in successive courses of plates. This arrangement, 
together with the increase of strength due to the lap at the ring 
seams, appears from experience to bring the collapsing strength 
fully up to that given by the formula, . 

P . ?0MOO_^ . 

LD ^ ^ 

in cases where the circularity is not departed from to a greater 
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Bxtent than twice the thickness of the plates composing th? 
tube, (See note on page 313.) 

When the plates are arranged so that their length in a longi- 
tudinal direction is short and the longitudinal seams break 
joint, the weakness of the irregular cylinder is not so likely to 
be in line, and the tube is therefore stronger than when the 
plates are narrow and arranged lengthwise along the tube with 
the seams in line from end to end. For this reason the latter 
arrangement should not be employed unless the tube has a 
large margin of strengt>, and in such a case it is better in cal- 
culating the collapsing pressure to use the 2-19 power of the 
thickness of plate. 

The diflSculty of maintaining the cylindrical form increases 
with the diminution of the ratio which the diameter of the tube 
bears to the thickness. This is not taken into account in the 
formula ; but experience proves that it need not be regarded 
when the diameter does not exceed 160 times the thickness. 

In order to show that the rule for the strength deduced from 
his experiments on tubes of limited size holds good for tubes of 
greater length and diameter, Fairbaim records some experi- 
ments on a large scale with two boilers 35 feet and 25 feet long 
the tubes being in both cases 3' 6" diameter, and composed of 
I plates. The 35-foot tube collapsed with 9nbs., and the 
25-foot tube with 127 lbs. per square inch. By formula (1) 
these pressures should have been respectively 64 lbs. and 
89 lbs. By using the square of the thickness as in formula (3) 
these figures would stand 78 lbs. and 109 lbs., which accords 
more closely with the results of the experiments. 

In actual work, the form of a horizontal furnace tube u 
probably somewhat distorted by the heat, which is greater on 
the top than on the bottom. The effect of expansion by heat 
on a loaded arch resting on its abutments will be to increase its 
height ; but it wiU depend upon the original shape of an ordi- 
nary cylindrical tube pressed externally all round its circum- 
ference, whether the effect of the heat acting on its crown will 
cause an increase of diameter vertically or horizontally. The 
application of heat to the flattened crown of a slightly oval 
furnace tube would tend to restore the circular form were the 
tube not under pressure. But the effect will be altered when 
It is pressed aU round. The heat will now farther aid the 
pressure to increase the distortion by forcing out the sides. 
Should, on the other hand, the flatness be in the sides, the 
Ueat will tcAd stiU father to increase the height of the crown, 
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aad ao again add to the distortion. The queation then arise!^ 
whether the direction of the elliptioal form has acy influenoe on 
the strength of a horizontal famaoe tube. There can be little 
doubt that the tube is considerably weaker when the smaller 
diameter is vertical than when it is lateral, probably owing to 
the fact, that the resistance to longitudinal expansion offered by 
the end plates tends to flatten the crown, at the same time the 
heat renders the plates most pliable and susceptible to the in- 
fluence of the pressure when the crown is flattened. In addition 
to this, the pressure due to the displacement of the water 
being greatest on the under side, its effects will be more felt 
when the tube is flattened yertioally, than when the flattening 
occurs laterally. 

In elliptical tubes the resistance to flattening varies inversely 
as the largest radius of the curvature. The weakness of such 
tubes was clearly shown in Fairbairn's experiments. A tube 
14" X 10^" diameter, 5 feet long and ^ inch thick, collapsed 
with 6 '5 lbs. pressure, another tube 20i inch x 15^ inch 
diameter, 6 feet 1 inch long and i inch thick collapsed at 127^ lbs. 
per square inch. These results show that the general formula 
applies sufficiently correctly to elliptical tubes by substituting 
for D the diameter of the larger circle of curvature in the tube, 

2 li^ 

or D = where L and S are respectively the major and minor 

S 

axes of the ellipse. 

The comparative weakness of cylindrical tubes under ex- 
ternal pressure will be seen from what has been stated above, 
and the formulse given are sufficient data to enable us to find 
an expression for the maximum length of a cylindrical tube 
having a collapsing strength equal to the bursting strength of 
any given diameter of boiler. 

Taking the strength of a single riveted joint as 26,340 lbs. 
=; e ; |> = internal or bursting pressure ; K = thickness : 
D = diameter and inches ; L =: length in feet, we have 

62,680 K 
P = -^ i 



Inhere P =: external or collapsing pressure, we have 



^ _ 806,300 X K^ 
F ^ 
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Oalliiig R the ratio of boiler iabe diameter to shell diameter, 
we get, 

p_ L 

P - 15-3 X K ^ ^ 

<?hen P = j>, we have 

T .15-3X K 
^ R— 

Taking a CJomish boiler of } plates, haTing a tube one-half the 
iiaotieter of shell : 

L = 16-3 X -375 X 2 =s 11 -47 feet. 

Thus we see that the boiler in thxa case should riot exceed 
11^ feet in length to be equally strong in shell and tube. As 
the former will not be impaired by lengthening, we have only to 
make the latter in 11^ feet lengths, in order to preserve an 
equality of strength in tube and shell, having their diameters 
in the ratio of 1 : 2, whatever length the boiler may be. 
A table of collapsing pressures is given on page 314. 



THB BPHEBJL 

7rom what has already been stated concerning the action of 
steam pressure in a dose vessel, it will readily be seen that in 
order to resist the pressure throughout its whole surface in an 
equal manner, the containing vessel must be similar to itself in 
all its parts. This property is possessed only by the sphere, 
which renders it the best of all forms for resisting internal 
pressure. 

To the sphere also belongs the property of containing the 
greatest volume within a given amount of siurface, and owing to 
thiB the internal fluid pressure tends to make any containing 
BurfjAce assume the spherical form. 

By employing a modification of the reasoning we used in 
iemonstrating that the internal pressure tending to rupture a 
cylinder in lines parallel to its axis is to be measured by the 
diameter, and not by the semi-circumference of the cylinder, 
we should find that the internal pressure tends to burst a 
sphere through tha laigest plane we can draw through itj and is 
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to be measiired by tbe area of its diameter^ and not by that of 
the hemisphere. The diveUent foroe can therefore be repre- 
sented by the formula, 

The resbtanoe opposed to this foroe is that due to the tensile 
strength of the material multiplied by the area of its section 
in the drcumferenoe of the sphere and can be expressed by 

jrT(T + D)c; 

when rupture is about to take place these two formnlse most be 
equal, therefore 

?^=»T(T+ D)c 
4 

whence we get, as at page 12 

the same expression that we obtained for the transverse strength 
of a cylinder. The sphere therefore is twice as strong as a 
cylinder of the same thickness and diameter is longitudinally. 

The relative strengths of the sphere and cylinder may be con- 
sidered in another manner : — taking the diameter of a sphere as 
unity, its circumference is 3*14159, and area 0*^854. A 
cylinder of the same diameter and equal sectional area must b? 
'7854 long. The sum of the two sides is, therefore, 1*5708, 
or half the circumference of the sphere, and therefore only 
half as strong. This, of course, leaves out of consideration the 
strength imparted by the ends which, however, cannot be 
counted upon when the cylinder is long in proportion to the 
diameter. 

In a cylindrical boiler of uniform thickness throughout, with 
hemispherical ends, the strength of these, being portions of a 
sphere of the same diameter as the boiler, is evidently equal to 
that of a cylinder of equal diameter to resist transverse rupture, 
and twice as great as the strength in a longitudinal direction. 
It is clear, then, that the ends of this form are unnecessarily 
wrong compared with the cylindrical portion of the boiler in its 
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poTver to resist longitadinal rupture, by which the strength of 
the boiler is measured. 

By making the ends cambered to a radius equal to the 
diameter of the cylinder, their strength will be equal to that of 
the shell, as they will then be portions of a sphere haying a 
diameter double that of the cylindrical barrel By this means 
we employ the least amount of material consistent with ade- 
quate strength. 

In diminishing the camber of the ends, the amount of 
material to resist being torn asunder decreases less rapidly 
than the tensile force exerted upon it. The tensile strength of 
the ends is therefore increased by flattening, although theit 
resistance to bulging is reduced. Their efSciency in strengthen- 
ing the cylindrical portion of the barrel will be farther increased 
as the amount of camber is reduced. But as the cylinder 
should be sufficiently strong of itself, the ends are not required 
to aid it, and should be designed simply with a view to resist 
bulging outwards by the pressure. 

The manner in which a cambered end plate resists bulging 
is, perhaps, best understood by regarding it as a portion of the 
sphere to which it belongs. The radial pressure in this case 
tends to maintain the form of the segment as well as if it were 
a whole sphere, and the plate will fail by bulging only on ex- 
ceeding what would be the tensile strength of the material in 
the sphere. The amount of pressure sufficient to accomplish 
this naay be safely taken as that which would burst the sphere 
of which the segment forms a part. It follows, therefore, that 
the relative strengths of a dished or cambered end and a 
cylindrical barrel are found by comparing the radius of the 
camber with the diameter of the cylinder. 

The sphere possesses one property for a boiler, and likewise 
also the cylinder, yet in a less degree, not often noticed, but the 
value of which cannot be over estimated, viz., the facility with 
which it expands on the application of heat to one portion of 
the surface, and with which it accommodates itself alike to the 
heat and the pressure without throwing any severe thrust or 
strain to cause leakage or fracture on the surrounding parts 
Uiat may be comparatively cool. 

IXAT SX7RFAOE8. 

Ad?antage is usually taken of the self-supporting property 
of the cylinder and sphtre in constructing parts of boilew 
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haviog these forms, which enables them in most oases to be 
made sufficiently strong, without the aid of stays, ties, or 
other support. But the absence of this self-sustaining pro- 
perty in flat surfaces necessitates their being strengthened by 
stays or other means. 

Even where a flat or slightly dished surface possesses suffi- 
cient strength to resist actual rupture, it is yet, generally 
43peaking, necessary to apply stays, to provide against undue 
deflection or distortion, which is liable to take place to an in- 
oonyenient degree, or to result in grooving long before the 
strength of the plates or their attachments is seriously taxed. 

The theoretical investigation of the strength of plane sur- 
face?, such as the flat end of a cylinder, is attended with con- 
siderable difficulty, and cannot be satisfactorily pursued with- 
out the aid of the higher mathematics. 

The formula given by Professor Ilankine for the strength of 
a flat circular plate of the diameter D, and supp<»i*ed all round 
the edge with the load uniformly distributed, is equivalent to 
the following expression, where 

P = Bursting pressure per square inoh in lbs., 
D = diameter of cylinder in inches, 
t = thickness of end plate in inches, 
c = breaking weight of the material in lbs., 



P D2 irD c 

247r 


D«3 
6 


Whence* = \X~ 
^ 2 


2« 



Now, taking T as the thickness of the cylinder that resists 
longitudinal rupture imder the same conditions of pressure as 
the flat end plate, we had above. 



», ^ PD 

""2"c' 



Therefore t = -^/^ — XT. 

We have here assumed the factor 6 to be the same quantii^ 
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ft r a tensile and a cross breaking strain, which we can safely do 
in such a case as we are considering. 

The last formula shows the monstrous tMckness it would be 
required to give the unstayed flat end of a cylindrical boiler 
in order to make it equally strong with the shell For a boiler 
only 3 feet diameter and of i" plates, single riveted, the solid 
end plate would require to be about 2" thick to comply with 
this condition. It is obvious, therefore, that for boilers of 
ordinary diameter, the flat ends, if of moderate thickness, require 
to be well strenglJiened by stays or ribs. 

When longitudinal tie rods are employed as stays, the L or 
T irons securing them to the end plates are usually arranged 
horizontally. Gusset stays are usually arranged in planes 
radiating f^om the axis of the boiler. The best arrangement 
for T iron stiflening ribs will depend upon the design of the 
boiler. Each series of longitudinal stays bears the pressure 
Against a rectangular portion of the flat end, and each gusset 
stay sustains the pressure against a sector of the circular area. 

The flat surface between two series of stays may be considered 
as a rectangular beam, fixed at the ends, and uniformly loaded, 
and its strength calculated accordingly, the tendency of the pres- 
sure being to split the plate up the middle between the stays. 

If we disregard the strength imparted by the end attach- 
ments, we may employ the usual formula for the strength of 
8i}ch beams, as follows : — 

Where w = distributed breaking weight, 

{ = width of plate between side supports, in inches, 
h = length of plate in inches, 
d = thickness of plate, 

c = modulus of rupture s 54,000 for wrought iron, 
P = pressure in lbs. per square inch. 

wl 

As w = PI5 

We have = c d*. 

2 

The same formula may be used for estimating the strength 
of flat surfaces stayed by bolts, such as the sides of locomotiye fire 
boxes, Ac. Tables for the strength of stayed surfaces, calcuUted 
by ihis formula, are given in the chapter on ** OonBtruction.'' 
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CHAPTER III. 

PROPERTIES AND CHARACTER OF BOILER MATERIAlA 

OAST IBON. 

Cast iboit is the name given to a material, whose physical 
properties may vary through a wide range of brittleness, hard- 
ness, and tenacity. It is sometimes found so brittle as to be 
almost incapable of being worked ; at other times it is found, 
or rather was once to be found, exhibiting such toughness as 
to render it capable of being chipped by a chisel or bent by 
pressure equally as well as many inferior specimens of material 
now sold as wrought iron. 

That cast-iron is unsuited for boiler making no farther 
evidence is required than the fact of its almost total rejection 
for this purpose after having had a fair trial Yet, despite 
the unanimous acceptance of its condemnation, it must be 
allowed that it possessias advantages which, considered in the 
abstract, appear to render it the most eligible of the scanty 
stock of materials from which the boiler-maker has to make 
his selection. 

Its low first cost, combined with facilities of working, place 
it in the first rank of constructive materials, and probably led 
to its being largely used for boiler making in the early days 
of steam engineering. In its power to resist wasting on 
exposure to the action of flame in a boiler furnace, or to the 
atmosphere when in contact with moisture, it is superior, if of 
mitahU quality, to wrought iron, and also in its power of resisting 
the corrosive action of the feed water and of acids found in the 
products of combustion. 

Inferior strength alone can scarcely be regarded as a bar t< 
its employment in vessels for resisting pressure, when we con- 
sider that the strength of a structure like a steam boilei 
depends as much on its size and form as on the actual strength 
of the material The employment of cast iron to bear great 
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pressures in our mrater mainsy hydraulio presses, and cannon, 
proves that low tensile strength alone would not prevent its 
adoption for boiler making, a3 any disadvantage on that score 
would be outweighed by its constructive and other advan- 
tages. 

As an instance that the breaking strength alone of a material 
is no test of its eligibility for sustaining high steam pressures, 
it may be mentioned that the employment of copper for flat 
surfaces in locomotive fire boxes meets with great favour in 
this country, in spite of its being in that form the least 
adapted of all boiler making materials for resisting pressure. 
Everything in this instance is sacrificed to malleability, 
ductility, and high thermal conducting power. By proportioning 
their diameters in the ratio of their tensile strength, cast and 
wrought iron cylinders or spheres can be made of equal strength, 
with the same thickness of metaL The difference between the 
strengths of cast and wrought iron vessels in the form best 
adapted to the constructive properties of each, is by no means 
so great as it may at first sight appear. With single riveting 
we can not take the strength of ordinary plates at more than 
12 tons per square inch at the joints. The tensile strength 
of cast iron being about 6 tons, and having no seams or 
other necessary loss of strength, it follows that a sphere 
of cast iron is equally as strong as a cylinder of wrought 
iron single riveted of the same diameter and thickness. 
But when both materials are used in the same form to 
resist tensile strain, the greater thickness that must be given 
to cast iron, in consequence of its inferior tenacity, raises 
its cost to that of wrought iron, the price o jthe materials 
being in proportion to their cohesive strength in the finished 
structure. 

In seeking, then, for some other cause than the inferior 
tenacity to account for the rejection of cast iron, in spite of its 
numerous advantages, we shall find that the strong feeling 
which, notwithstanding strenuous individual efforts to remove 
it, exists against its employment for boiler purposes, must be 
ascribed to its brittle and ^eacherous nature. 

Besides the uncertainty of strength caused by defective 
moulding, and the unequal tension on different parts of the 
same pisce, usually ascribed to obscure causes in the process of 
casting and oooling, a very slight hidden or surface defect, in an 
otherwise sound casting, is sometimes sufficient to lead to a sudden 
and extensive fhicture. Moreover, cast iron, in breaking, seldom 

o 
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gives warning by indication of weaknesfl, such as usually precedes 
the failure of wrought-iron structures. The risk attending its 
use in large masses, in consequence of its treacherous nature, is 
greatly aggravated when the material is subject to the strains 
caused by sudden and unequal expansion and contraction con- 
sequent upon the sudden and extreme variations of temperature 
it is exposed to when employed for vessels to raise steam in. 
To this cause must the rejection of cast iron be ascribed, together 
with the dread of the disastrous effects that would probably 
result from the explosion of a cast-iron boiler containing a large 
body of highly heated water, which would probably be similar 
to those resulting from the bursting of an explosive shelL 
When wrought-iron boilers explode, large masses of plate 
usually hold together, and tend to mitigate the effecta of the 
explosion. 

It is only when these two causes act conjointly, viz., (1), 
imtrustworthiness of the material when exposed to trying 
trains, and (2), dread of explosion when the material contains a 
large body of highly-heated water, that cast iron is deemed 
unsuitable for boiler making, as may be seen from the following 
considerations : — 

1. In order to mitigate the disastrous effect that would ensue 
from the sudden liberation of a considerable volume of water at a 
very high temperature, on the bursting of a large vessel, various 
types of cast-iron "sectional" boilers have been introduced. 
3$eiDg composed of many small pieces, either spherical or cylin- 
drical, it is held by the advocates of these boilers that in the 
event of one portion suddenly giving way the explosion would 
be confined to a single segment, and its effects would be insignifi*- 
cant, as the hot steam and water would be gradually discharged. 
It is for this reason that cast-iron boilers of this class, although 
subject to the same variations of temperature as ordinary steam 
generators, are employed without anxiety. It may be remarked 
that the unequal straining, and consequent liability to fracture, 
is much less in small than in large vessels. 

2. There are some cast-iron boilers, with wrought-iron internal 
flues, whose rupture would suddenly liberate a sufficiently large 
quantity of heated water to cause a very disastrous explosion ; 
yet these are worked without fear of bursting, as they are not 
exposed to sudden variations of temperature, the furnaces being 
in the internal tubes. In such boilers, however, there will be a 
marked difference of temperature between the top of the shell 
and the bottom, especially when starting the boiler a&esfa 
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after filling with oold water, which must strain them oon- 
«iderably. 

3. When not enteriog into the construction of the boiler 
itself, cast iron is almost invariably used, except with marine 
boilers, for pipes to carry the steam to the engine cylinders at 
the full boiler pressure. These cylinders being of cast iron are 
very often of larger diameter than boilers it would rightly be 
deemed foolhardy to make of the same material, and to work at 
the same pressure. This apparent inconsistency admits of 
ready explanation. In the engine cylinder the heat is, com- 
paratively speaking, uniformly distributed. There are wanting 
the fire and currents of cold air through the furnace-doors and 
bars to render the material untrustworthy ; and when the 
cylinder does happen to burst — ^by no means a rare occurrence — 
the quantity of water present, although often the actual cause 
of fracture, is so small, and at so low a temperature, as to 
render tbe effects of the bursting comparatively harmless under 
ordinary circumstances. 

A liurge cylindrical vessel placed horizontally, with a fierce 
fire acting on the under side, and but moderately heated above, 
would be severely strained by the unequal expansion. A brittle 
and imyielding substance like cast iron would certainly not 
stand such a test without injury. 

In order to bear a high temperature, without fear of fracture 
a large cylinder of cast iron should be heated equally all round 
its circumference, yet not necessarily along its entire length if 
the application and withdrawal of heat be gradual, and if the 
vessel be free to expand and contract uniformly. Such a 
cylinder is therefore less adapted for a horizontal than for a 
vertical position. The vertical arrangement for large cast-iron 
cylindrical boilers with external firiug was formerly used. Itr 
abandonment was probably due to the small amount of heating 
siurface this arrangement afforded. In order to increase the 
extent of this surface the obvious method is to diminish the 
diameter and increase the number of cylinders to receive the 
heat, producing at the same time a stronger and more efficient 
boiler. This has recently been done, and boilers composed of 
vertical cast-iron pipes 4 inches or 6 inches in diameter are at 
present employed and worked at pressures as high as 80 lbs. 
orOOlbA. 

The diflSculty, or rather, inexpediency of repairing the vessel 
by patching is another reason for making cast-iron boilers and 
fdmilar structures in small segments, the replacing of a defective 
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portion being by this means attended with the least saorifioe of 
materiaL 

It is sometimes asserted that oast iron does not beoome 
oovered with incrustation so readily as wrought iron or copper. 
However true this may be in the case of cast-iron spheres, 
where the coating, if sufficiently thick and brittle, may be 
tracked off by the inequality of expansion between itself and 
the metal, it is certainly not the case with respect to cast-iron 
pipes, which become thickly coated over with a scale that defies 
removal when bad feed- water is used. 

Seeing that the prevailing types of wrought-iron boilers 
having large cylindrical shells are such as we could not venture 
to make of cast iron, and that, at the same time, cast iron can 
be safely used in certain other arrangements, the question may 
arise whether the prevailing type of boiler is the cause or the 
effect of the rejection of cast iron in favour of wrought iron for 
boiler making. If, on the one hand, facilities of cleaning, and 
examination, and repairs, as well as an economical fuel con- 
sumption, render the present boiler of large section superior to 
any other form, the abandonment of cast iron would certainly 
follow. But if, on the other hand, the untrustworthy nature 
or other adverse property of cast iron in any form whatever 
resulted in its rejection in favour of wrought iron, the effect 
would be, without further consideration of economy, the 
adoption of the prevailing types as being the most suitable for 
constructing of wrought-iron plates. 

There can be little doubt the latter conclusion is the correct 
one. The difficulty of making good steam-tight joints when 
wrought iron first came largely into use for boiler making, would 
of itself preclude the use of cast iron in small segments, ike only 
shape in which it can be safely employed. 

At the present day the increased facilities for making strong 
seamless wrought-iron tubes of various sizes will exercise con- 
siderable influence on the design of the boiler of the future, and 
probably, to some extent, indirectly lead the way to the larger 
introduction of oast-iron segmental boilers. 

Of late years the employment of cast iron in connection with 
boilers has been chiefly conBned to the larger descriptions of 
mountings and seatings, and to steam domes and chambers, 
f^or the former it will doubtless long continue to be used, as it 
here possesses advantages superior to aU the other materials, 
except brass, whose price, however, will prevent it from evei 
being largely used for land boilers. 
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In the employment of east iron for boiler mountings care 
should be taken that it is not placed where sudden variations of 
temperature are likely to occur. When used for steam domes 
and pipes of large diameter a large margin of safety should be 
provided, and castings of these descriptions should always be 
carefully tested by hydraulic pressmre, to guard against insidious 
defects and errors that but too frequently occur in the foundry, 
and which it is impossible to detect by any ordinary optic or 
aconstic tests. 

Ko better example of the treacherous nature of sound cast 
iron can be given than the fatal explosions of steam stop- valves 
that have occurred in frosty weather through opening the valve 
and allowing the steam to enter suddenly from the upper 
portion into the lower containing water at a low tempe- 
rature, which has caused the cast-iron valve casing to crack 
like glass, from the unequal expansion, and to be violently 
blown about, with as low a pressure as 10 lbs. above the atmo- 
sphere. 

The above is one reason, amongst others, why a range of 
steam pipes should always be arranged or provided with means 
to drain the water from condensation away from the end where 
the steam enters. 

When a certain amount of strength is required in a casting, 
it is usual to specify the mixtures by giving the names and 
proportions of the pig-iron to be used. The most satisfactory 
course, however, is to specify the tests the metal must be 
capable of standing, and allow the founder to choose his. 
own mixtures, which will vary considerably in different dis- 
tricts. 

With regard to judging the quality of the iron by an inspec- 
tion of the fracture, this is by no means a simple matter, as the 
appearance of good iron is found to vary widely in different 
localities. Such defects, however, as honeycombing and chills, 
arising &om want of care or skill in moulding and running the 
metal, and the presence of particles of graphite, showing a 
defect in the mixing, are unmistakable. 

The strongest irons are of a light grey colour, without much 
lustre, dose grained, and sometimes mottled. Others exhibit a 
somewhat fibrous or jagged surface, of light colour, and when 
closely examined are found to be close grained. On the othet 
hand, a blackish or bluish grey, with large loose grains, 
and having generally a shiny appearance, indicates inferior 
tenacity. 
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OOPPEBk 

The superiority of copper for boiler making, when compared 
with wrought iron, consists in the uniformity and homogeneity 
of its texture, freedom from lamination and blisters, and in its 
general trustworthy character when well selected ; in its great re- 
sistance to oxydising influences and the corrosive action of many 
descriptions of feed water ; in the manner in which it resists 
the tenacious adhesion of most kinds of incrustation ; in its 
great ductility and malleability, which render it capable of being 
worked with great ease and of bearing sudden as well as oft- 
repeated racking strains : in its being a better conductor of heat, 
which not only tends to give it a higher evaporative power 
under favourable circumstances, but also enables it to last 
longer when exposed to a flerce wasting heat in a boiler 
furnace. 

Before the rolling of sound wrought-iron plates in large 
quantities was attended with the certainty of recent years, 
topper was rightly considered the most eligible and trustworthy 
material for steam boiler shells, and was so used to some 
extent, but owing to its high price and ir.ferior tensile strength 
tts employment for thib* purpose has long been abandoned in 
favour of wrought iron and steeL But for its high price, its 
Hon -liability to suffer from the action of some descriptions 
of corrosive feed water and consequent durability would, doubt- 
less, in many cases outweigh any objections on the score of 
inferior tenacity. In judging of the comparative cost, it must 
not be forgotten that old copper will average a price of £66 per 
ton, whilst old iron will not fetch more than £5 on an average, 
being respectively two-thirds and one-third their price when 
aew. 

The softness of copper when used in a comparatively pure 
itate has been found to render it unfit to resist the abrasion it 
Is subject to when used for the tubes of coal and coke-burning 
boilers, for which purpose its facility of manufacture at one 
lime especially recommended it. 

The use of copper in boiler construction is now almost re- 
stricted to the fire-boxes and stays of locomotive boilers. Not- 
withstanding its weakness to resist pressure when employed in 
a fiat surface, especially in a furnace, its high heat-conducting 
power and ductility are considered, in this country at least, 
to render it more suitable than wrought iron or steel, for 
\>earing the intense heat and unequal strains of a locomotive 
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fomaoe. Id America, and, to a great extent, on the con- 
tinent, iron plates of half the thickness are successfully used 
instead. 

There can be little doubt that the quality of copper has 
deteriorated of late years, much of it being now of a compara- 
tively hard and brittle quality. 

One adverse property possessed by copper, in which it pre- 
sents a marked contrast to iron and steel, is the great diminution 
of its tensile and transverse strengths at moderately high tem- 
peratures. From numerous experiments undertaken by the 
Franklin Institute in America, it was found that, taking a 
temperature of 82° Fahrenheit as a standard, every increment of 
heat caused a diminution of tenacity in copper plates. Thus a 
cold strip capable of carrying 10,000 lbs. was only capable of 
carrying 7,500 lbs. when heated to a temperature of 500°, and 
at 1200°, a visible red heat in daylight, no more than about a 
tenth part of the strength remained. 

Table of Dimin/ution of Strength of Copper Boiler Plates whe7h 
heated. Their startda/rd strength at 32° being 32,800 U}8, 
per square inch. 





Temperature 


Diminution 




Temperature 


Diminution 




above 82°. 


of Strength. 




above 82'. 


of Strength. 


1 


90** 


0-0175 


9 


660" 


0-3425 


2 


180 


0-0540 


10 


769 


0-4398 


8 


270 


0-0926 


11 


812 


0-4944 


4 


360 


0-1613 


12 


880 


0-5681 


6 


456 


0-2046 


13 


989 


0-6691 


6 


460 


0-2133 


14 


1000 


0-6741 


7 


613 


0-2446 


15 


1200 


0-8861 


8 


532 


0-2568 


16 


1300 


1-000 



From the above it is seen that in being heated from the 
freezing point to the boiling point of water, copper loses 5 per 
cent, of its strength ; at 550° it loses about one quarter of its 
strength, and at 1332° loses all its tenacity, becoming a viscid, 
granular, soft, incoherent mass, although it does not actually 
melt until it reaches nearly 2000°. 
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WBOUOHT JfiOV. 

Wrought iron is the material which, for the last forty years, 
has been by far the most extensively used for boiler making. 
The reason for this is not far to seek, and has been partially 
hidicated in discussing the construotive merits of cast iron. 
The great tensile strength of good wrought iron, together with 
its ductility, power of beariog sudden and trying strains, and 
general trustworthy nature, its moderate facilities of working, 
the ease with which it can be welded, riveted, patched or 
mended, its moderate first cast compared with that of copper, 
are all important advantages which contribute to its value and 
the deservedly high esteem in which it is held for the con- 
struction of vessels exposed to the ever varying and trying 
strains that steam boilers have necessarily to bear. 

As it is maiuly in the form of plates that this material enters 
largely into the construction of the prevailing types of boilers, 
we will at present confine ourselves to it in this form, leaving 
the not less important consideration ot its strength and behaviour 
as bar iron when used for stays and angle irons to be subse- 
quently dealt with. 

Wrought-iron plates, it is well known, are manufactured of 
different qualities, ranging from the badly refined, coarse, brittle 
and uncertain material sometimes sold as ship plate, through 
various medium qualities to the valuable " Best Yorkshire " 
plates, so justly prized above all others for boiler making. 

In consequence of competition and lowering of prices we 
often find boilers made of inferior material that scarcely deserves 
the name of wrought iron, the result being annoyance, pecu- 
niary loss in the long run, and frequently fatal disaster. It 
would, indeed, be well if it were imnecessary to say that plates 
of ship quality should never enter into the construction of 
boilers, on account of the risk to life and property that always 
attends their use. 

For a long time the " Best Best '' and " Treble Best '* Staf- 
fordshire plates have deservedly been in great request for boiler 
making. Formerly, when the production of these plates was 
confined to the locality whence they derive their name, and to the 
surrounding district, they could be generally trusted as being of 
good ductile iron, and well adapted for all the processes in 
boiler making. Although Staffordshire plates of excellent and 
reliable quality are still abundantly manufactured, thow of so- 
called '^Staffordshire qiiality" cannot at the present time be 
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io g*D«raUy relied upon, aad care should be exercised in their 
selecidon. They are made in different parts of the country, 
.their propertieB depending in great measure upon the nature 
of the ores and fuel found in the districts where they are pro« 
inced. 

Experience has shown that the plates from mills where only 
superior qusdities are made, are more trustworthy than those 
turned out by the mills where all classes of plates are made, 
from the so-<ailled ** Low Moor quality " down to the veriest 
ship plates. Instances of apparent caprice are not uncommon 
-where the inferior brands prove to be equal to, and even 
better than, what are sold as the superior brands from the same 
irorks. ' 

When great pressures and a small factor of safety are em- 
ployed, or when the plates are exposed to very trying condi- 
tions, we cannot be too careful in the selection, and it is really 
a matter for congratulation Uiat trustworthy plates are still to 
be obtained, and that makers are to be found who have been 
able to hold aloof from the reduction of prices, and at the same 
time reduction of quality, so general of late years. The most 
prominent among these are the so-called *^ Best Yorkshire " 
houses,* who only turn out one class of iron, and that the very 
best (if we except some of the Swedish and Kussian brands). 
Their plates are as trustworthy in their character as can well 
be, and so highly are they esteemed that their employment is 
generally understood to absolve the boiler-maker from blame, in 
the event of failure from defect of material 

These plates are not more commonly used solely on account 
of their high price ; and there is good reason to believe 
they will be able to hold their own in price until steel plates 
of an equally reliable and certain quality can be largely pro- 
duced. 

The use of the same brand by different makers, but for 
different qualities of plate, and the diversity in the names of the 
brands employed by numerous manufacturers throughout the 
country, are misleading and have been productive of much 
misunderstanding and annoyance. The '* Crown " plates of 
one house may be of fair boiler-quality, whilst the same brand 

* The best Yorkshire houses are : — The Low Moor Iron Works, near 
Bradford; Taylor, Brothers & Co., Leeds; Bowling Iron Co., near Brad- 
ford ; Famley Iron Co., near Leeds; S. T. Cooper & Co., Leeds ; and 
The Monk Bridge Iron Co., Leeds. The other firms who make only 
'^Best Yorkshire ^ iron do not roll plates. 

a 9- 
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of another bouse are only of ship quality, and not intended by 
the manufacturers for boiler-making at all, yet are unwittingly 
purchased by boiler-makers who have been in the habit of using 
" Crown " plates. The " Best Scrap " plates of one maker will 
be found to be of second quality, and only equal to the '* Best 
Best " plates of another house, whose ^' Best Scrap " are equal to 
the ''Best Best Best'* of a third house. Some makers' 
" Best Best " plates are equal to the " Treble Best " of Another 
house in the same district. As a rule, the price that any 
given brand commands in the market is the only criterion of 
its quality ; and even this guide is not infaUible, and is apt to 
mislead in a fluctuating market. It would be a great boon to 
boiler-makers and others who have to do with plateef if some 
uniform system of branding them according to their quality 
could be agreed upon by those makers who roll three or four 
difierent qualities ; and if each plate were stamped on both 
sides with its brand, date, and the maker's name. A few makers, 
in imitation of the " Best Yorkshire " houses, in branding their 
highest quality plates, do not denote the quality, but simply use 
a name or device, and rely upon the reputation of their plates 
for a sale. 

The first quality to be sought for in a boiler plate is strength. 
This does not necessarily imply the mere power to resist being 
torn asunder by a dead weight, as in a testing machine, but the 
quality to withstand, without injury, the many and varying 
shocks and strains it is exposed to in the boiler yard and iu 
actual work. 

Many iufcrior plates exhibit as great a cohesive strength as 
those of better quality, their inferiority consisting in their 
brittleness or shortness, want of " body " or soundness, im- 
perfect manufacture, and uncertain character or quality. Tough- 
ness and ductility combined with great tenacity, and also 
closeness and uniformity of texture and constancy of quality, 
are the properties and character to be sought for, and which 
are only to be found in the best brands. 

The strength and quality of a plate are taxed in many ways. 
In the hands of the boiler maker and smith it may have to 
undergo the various processes of repeated heating and cooling, 
hammering hot and cold, bending, twisting, flanging, welding, 
and punching. Inferior qualities of plate cannot always be 
relied upon to bear the on leal of repeated heating and cooling, 
as they often warp and twist, or waste away in a curious 
manner, show defects of manufacture, and prove unworkable^ 
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Some plates of otherwise fair quality will not bear hammering 
when red hot, a defect usually ascribed to the chemical pro- 
perties of the iron« In the process of cold bending in the rolls, 
especially to a small radius, minute fractures sometimes occur 
on the outer surface of the plates of stubborn but fair quality. 
These are most frequently seen when the plates are bent across 
the grain, and doubts sometimes arise as to the depth the 
fractures penetrate into the body of the iron. Cracks in the 
scale adhering to the plates are sometimes erroneously taken for 
the fractures here referred to. 

The manner in which a plate will bear flanging outwardly, 
whereby the fibres are either stretched or separated, as the plate 
is flanged across or along the grain, is generally considered the 
best test of its soundness and quality. It is certain that none 
of the inferior brands will stand this test with any degree of 
certainty. Those of somewhat better quality that bear flanging 
inwardly may, with care and skill, be made to stand outward 
flanging ; but they cannot be depended upon. Plates of 
moderate quality may also be successfully welded if skilfully 
treated; yet, to ensure success, only very good or first-rate 
brands should be chosen where flanging, dishing, or welding 
b required. The effect of punching on plates of diflerent 
qualities will be discussed in the chapter on riveted work. 

The defect most commonly revealed in working boiler plates 
is lamination, from which plates even of the very best brands 
are not always free. This defect arises from the imperfect 
welding of the several layers which make up the thickness of 
the plate, and is usually caused by interposed sand or cinder 
which has not been expelled in the hammering and rolling dur- 
ing the process of manufacture. It is more frequent in thick 
than in thin plates, and is sometimes very difficult to detect in 
the new cold plate, although often discernible in the hot slab. 
It often happens that plates, which are passed as quite sound 
on careful external examination, are found to be severely lami- 
nated when subjected to heating and hammering, and prove 
totally unfit for working. 

Blisters are of a similar nature, and arise from the same cause 
as lamination. Sometimes they appear as mere surface defects, 
Vid are of no consequence ; but their appearance may be an 
indication of the want of care or skill in the making of the 
plate, and is sure to excite suspicion. At other times the blister 
runs from the surface far into the body of the plate, and its 
area may be measured by feet. It frequently happens that 

I 
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these defeoto pass undetected through the closeal scrutiny 
and test by hammering, but disclose themselves soon after the 
boiler is set to work, especially if the plate be exposed to sudden 
variations of temperature. When a blister does not run out to 
the surface or edge, it will possibly never be detected, unless it 
fs subject to alternate heating and cooling, as in a farnace-platej 
where the great heat on one side, compared with that on the 
other, will sooner or later take effect ; and even here it may 
be years before it bursts open, In the plates over the fire-grate 
of an externally-fired boiler, such a blister may prove a very 
serious defect^ calling for the immediate replacement of the 
plate, cutting out and patching in such a case being but a 
penny-wise proceeding. 

After quitting the boiler-maker's hands, the test of every-day 
work will render manifest a wide difiference in the behaviour of 
plates of various qualities. Inferior brands of brittle and badly 
refined iron will rapidly show immistakable signs of weakness, 
if placed under the trying ordeal of bearing the alternate im- 
pingement of a fierce flame and currents of cold air. The 
rapid variations of temperature caused by the sudden and 
frequent openings of the famace door and leakage of cold air 
at the fire bars and biidge will tell, sooner or later, on any kind 
of iron, but much more quickly on brittle than tough qualities. 

On the delivery of a batch of boiler-plates from the maker's, 
the name and brand of quality on each plate should be ascer^ 
tained, and care should be subsequently taken to keep the brand 
on the outside of the shell, or on the fire side- of the furnace- 
tube, in a position where it can be affcerwards readily discovered. 
Each plate should be gauged, or, still better, weighed, in order 
to ascertain the exact thickness, the comparison of which with 
the extent of departure from specification allowed to the maker 
will determine whether the plates are to be accepted or rejected. 
Each plate should then be examined on its sides and edges for 
surface defects, such as flaws, blisters, lamination, or marks and 
indentations caused by want of care in the rolling, the discovery 
of which may justify the rejection of the plate. In order to 
test its internal soundness, it should be miyrked off with a 
chalked line into squares of four or six inches, and conveniently 
suspended or supported on edge, to be tapped all over with a 
light hammer. Where solid the blows cause a sharp ringing 
sound ; but a dull heavy sound indicates the presence of lami- 
nation or other defects. Both sides of the plate should be thus 
tested. Should any doubt arise as to the soundness by this 
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acoustic test, the plate should be prepared for further testiug by 
supporting it horizontally on two edges, or still better, at its 
four comers, and strewing the upper surface with fine sand. 
The doubtful portions being then lightly tapped on the under 
side, the sand will be thrown off by the vibration, if the plate 
be sound ; but if laminated the sand will remain stationary. 
Yet all ordinary methods of testing may fail to detect hidden 
internal defects, which may reveal themselves as soon as the 
plate is operated upon at the forge, or possibly not until the 
plate has been some time in use in the boiler. What is wanted 
is some magnetic or similar test, such as that proposed by 
Captain Sazeby, which, however, must be reliable and capable 
of easy applicatk>n. 

In cutting the plate from the slab some specifications require 
that a distance of from 2 " to 4" shall be left from the nearest 
defect or cracks at the edge. The plates are also sometimes 
ordered sufiiciently large to admit of a test-strip being cut off, 
in order to ascertain the quality and tenacity by breaking. 

All plates of the very best quality having a longitudinal 
tenaciiy of 24 tons per square inch of section, and an ultimate 
elongation of about 12 per cent., and not exceeding one inch 
in thickness, should bend double along or across the fibre when 
red hot. 

" Best Best " plates one inch thick and under, having a 
longitudinal tenacity of 21 tons, and an ultimate elongation of 
about 7 per cent., should admit of being bent hot, without 
fracture, lengthways to 130% and crossways to 100°. 

For the cold forge test plates of the very best quality, -^j 
inch thick and under, should bend double without fracture. 

Good boiler plates should bend cold, without fracture, to the 
following angles : — 



Thickness. 


Along. 


Across. 


Thickness. 


Along. 


Across. 


1" 


15« 


?• 


r 


55* 


25« 


1 


20 


10 


70 


85 


80 


15 


i 


80 


45 


1 


40 


20 


90 


55 



The radius of the comer over which the plates are bent 
shouid not exceed half an inch. The angle to which the 
plates can be bent without fracture will depend greatly upon the 
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ftkill of the smith who heats and operates upon them. A plate 
that will bear the test with a number of sharp light blows^ will 
often £ail when a heavy hammer is used. By striking the 
plate along its surface it can be successfully bent to a much 
greater angle than when the blows are dealt perpendicularly to 
khe surface. The plate will also stand the bending much better 
if it is performed uniformly along its whole width. 

Bivets and bars for boiler work are seldom tested for their 
tensile strength, but their quality is usually ascertained by forge 
tests. A good rivet, cold, will bend double without fracture. 
The head of a good rivet should flatten out, by hanmiering 
when hot, to about i inch thick, without fracture or fraying 
at the edge. A hot livet-shank or bar of iron, when flattened 
down to a thickness equal to about one-half its diameter, should 
bear a punch driven through it without fracture at the hole. 

There has been no lack of experiments to ascertain the tensile 
strength of wrought-iron plates of different qualities, and of 
ordinary thickness. Many of these are, however, not accom- 
panied with sufficient information to make them of much value. 
The results of Mr. Kirkaldy's experiments on plates and bart 
are in many respects the most reliable and valuable yet recorded. 
These verify the commonly received opinion that good boiler 
plates may be considered as naving an average tensile strength 
per square inch of section of 21 tons along the fibre, the strength 
being generally about ten per cent, less across the fibre. The 
strength of Best Yorkshire plates may be taken at 24 tons 
along the fibre, and 22 tons across. 

The strength of round and square bars is superior to that of 
plates of equal quality, the superiority being most marked in 
iron of inferior brands. This circumstance is usually ascribed 
to the increased amount of rolling the bars undergo. Taking 
Mr. Kirkaldy's experiments as our guide, we find that ordinary 
bars, so far as their tensile strength is concerned, are more on 
an equality with ** Best Yorkshire "-bars than was found to be 
the case with plates. The average strength of bars may be 
taken at 25 tons per square inch of section. It must not, 
however, be inferred from this that there is no superiority in 
" Best Yorkshire " and very best Staffordshire bars over those 
of ordinary make. The former are more reliable and uniform 
in quality, and exhibit a superior ductility when compared with 
those of inferior quality, and stand smithing very much better. 

By way of explanation it may be here observed that when a 
plate is broken so that the liae of fracture runs parallel with the 
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fibre, it may reasooably be said to be broken along or in the 
direction of the fibre ; and when the fracture is perpendicular 
to this, across the fibre. This is, however, not the sense in 
which the terms along and across tiie fibre are usually employed. 
When we speak of a plate being broken in the direction of the 
fibre, we refer to the direction in which the strain is applied to 
produce fracture ; and similarly when speaking of a breakage 
across the fibre. There is then evidently a discordance between 
our modes of expressing the directions of bursting fractures and 
tearing fractures relatively to the strains which produce 
them. 

On breaking a plate or bar of wrought-iron, the fracture 
presents an appearance by which the (Quality of the iron may in 
some measure be determined. The fracture is designated on 
the one hand as fibrous, tough, fine, silky, close-grained, red- 
short, or on the other hand as crystalline, coarse, open-grained, 
brittle, cold- short. Kot withstanding all that has been written 
concerning the quality and treatment of iron, and their influence 
on the appearance of the fracture, first pointed out, I believe, 
by Dr. Percy, and so ably shown by Mr. Kirkaldy, there still 
exists a great deal of misapprehension on the subject. A wide- 
spread notion prevails that all good wrought-iron should present 
a fibrous appearance ; by this being meant, that when broken, 
no matter how, the fibres should appear drawn out. Kow, the 
manner in which the breakage is effected is all important in 
influencing the appearance of the fracture. The best plates or 
bars rolled, as well as the worst admissible for boiler making, if 
broken short off or snapped in two, will display a short crys- 
talline fracture, quite even and straight ; but whether it be fine 
or coarse will depend entirely upon the quality of the iron. On 
the other hand, if the iron be gradually torn asunder, it will 
show fibre, the fracture being more or less rugged or irregular, 
and possibly at the same time mixed up with the fibres a small 
amount of crystalline fracture, the fineness or coarseness of the 
whole being an indication of the quality. 

When broken suddenly the best qualities of plate and bar 
exhibit a fine close-grained uniformly crystalline fracture, even 
silky, of a light, silvery colour, the appearance in the harder 
descriptions approaching to that of steeL The appearance 
of indifferently refined and inferior qualities is coarser, usually 
of a darker colour, more or less uneven or open, exhibiting 
large facets, and approaching some descriptions of cast iron. 
When broken gradually good iron presents a well drawn out 
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close fibre, of light greyisli hne, whilst inferior qualities give a 
shorter, more open, and darker fibre. 

A bar or strip of plate can be broken suddenly by a sharp 
blow, when nicked with a chisel all round or on both sides, 
the nicks being made exactly opposite each other. By making 
a slight nick only on one side, and gradually bending the iron 
away from it, the strip will have time for the exercise of its 
ductility, and display abundant fibre. 

It may be here remarked that metal is to be found enjoying 
the name of wrought iron which will test the ingenuity of any 
one to break it gradually so as to display fibre ; it should be 
needless to add that such rubbish must never be used for boiler 
making. 

'^ In the case of the fibrous fracture, the threads are drawn 
out and are viewed externally : in the case of the crystalline 
fracture, the threads in clusters are snapped across, and are 
viewed internally or sectionally " (Kirkaldy). 

When old broken boiler-plates exhibit fibre at one side, and 
a crystalline appearance at the other, it is sometimes said that 
one side has deteriorated more thaji the other ; but the fact 
probably is, that in the act of breaking one side has parted 
graduaUy, probably by the cross action of the strain, and as the 
section became diminished the other side has parted suddenly. 

When good ductile iron is gradually torn asunder it draws out 
or stretches to a considerable extent, causing a diminution of 
sectional area at the fractured part, which should always be 
compared with the original sectional area of tho specimen in 
judging of the quality. An inferior bar or plate may bear 
as great a tensile strain as a similar specimen of superior 
quality, say 23 tons per square inch of original area, but 
on comparing their fractured areas it will generally appear 
that the latter has been drawn out considerably, and actually 
sustained . 30 tons or more per square inch of fractured 
area, whilst the inferior specimen, having stretched but little, 
has not sensibly diminished at the fracture. It is owing to this 
fact that good ductile iron is so much more trustworthy than 
badly refined or cold-short iron where sudden strains occur. 
The one will stretch where the other will snap. 

It is often affirmed that wrought iron changes from fibrous 
to crystalline after enduring long-continued cold-hammering, 
vibration, tension, jarring, and other strains, or after long ex- 
posure to the influence of heat, or alternate expansion and 
contraction when used for the^plates of a boiler-furnace. Ev«i8 
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the veiy best plateSf, after from ten to twenty years' use in a boiler, 
^ve frequently been found to break without stretching, at the 
same time displaying a crystalline fracture. It has been said 
that this indicates a change having taken place in the nature 
of the material, and that from beiog fibrous and tough it has, 
through some unexplained cause, become crystallised and 
brittle, or that it has lost its nature in consequence of the 
treatment it has undergone, whatever that may have been. Now 
there is no doubt that the strains and other causes mentioned 
have a tendency to make good iron become brittle and liable to 
snap suddenly under the same treatment that would originally 
have torn it gradually, and in so far a change is produced in its 
nature. This snapping, and not the fatigue of the metal, is, 
however, the direct cause of the crystalline fracture, which is 
but a necessary consequence of the suddenness of the breaking, 
and not a property of the iron itself. To say it snaps readily 
because it has become crystalline is to confound the cause with 
the effect. It is erroneous to say the fibrous nature has passed 
out of the iron, for its ductility can, to some extent at least, be 
restored in most cases by simply heating to a bright red, and 
slowly cooling the iron, or failing that, by hammering or rolling 
it while hot. 

By heating to redness and suddenly cooling a piece of wrought 
iron, it will become liable to snap, producing the same effect as 
cold-hammering. The explanation of this is not obvious. It 
may in both cases be owing to the loosening of the crystals 
into which the composition of the material ultimately resolves 
itself. To this cause may also be attributed the same tendency 
to snap after long-continued jarring, or, alternate expansion 
and contraction. 

The restoration of the toughness by the application of heat 
in such cases, and still more by the application of pressure, 
may be due to the consequent restoration of the crystals to 
their original positions. 

It may be maintained that all boiler-plate worthy of the 
name is fibrous ; whether its hardness makes it liable to snap, 
and therefore appear crystalline, depends on its original charactei 
and the treatment it has undergone. No fine iron can, how- 
ever, by any treatment, except burning, be made to appear 
coarse, and the fibres of the poorer descriptions cannot, with- 
out re- working, be made to appear fine and close grained. 

It is from a want of knowledge of the above facts that false 
opinions are so often expressed respecting the qualities of 
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plates. The following inatanoe is perhapB not too well knowa to 
bear repetition. A scieutifio witness at an inquiry into the 
sause of a boiler explosion, after expressing himself competent 
to distinguish between bad and good iron, was handed three 
broken specimens to examine and ' pass an opinion upon. 
These he severally pronounced as good, bad, and indifferent. 
They were all cut from the same strip of plate, and artfully 
broken to present different looking fractures, by which the 
witness was deceived. 

It is not unusual to find eminent engineers at inquests and 
inquiries delivering judgement on the quality of iron without 
anything to base their opinion on except the load per square 
inch Required to tear the material asunder. 

As it has just been attempted to show, this can give no true 
indication of the quality of a plate. The precise character of the 
fracture, contraction at broken area compared with original sec- 
tion, together with the shape and temperature of the test-piece, 
direction of strain, and manner in which the breaking-load is 
applied, as well as the amount of the load, must all be con- 
sidered. 

If the plate whose quality is in question has been taken 
from an old boiler the age should be known and the position in 
the boiler, along with any other circumstances tending to 
throw light on the nature and amount of the strains to which it 
has been exposed, and which may influence the manner of 
breaking. 

As shown by Mr. Kirkaldy, good ductile iron can be made 
to appear crystalline when pulled asunder in the testing- 
machine simply by confining the minimum sectional area where 
fracture will occur to one point, or to a very short length, 
as by turning a narrow groove in a round bar. By so re- 
ducing the section thfi shape is rendered unfavourable for 
drawing out, and the specimen is more liable to snap than 
when the minimum sectional area is uniform for at least five 
or six inches. 

In all cases where the elongation and reduction of the 
fractured area are lessened by cold rolling, hammering, altering 
the shape of test-piece, or by applying the strain suddenly, the 
breaking load of the material will be increased in proportion 
to the increased area of fracture. 

For much of our knowledge of the variation of strength in 
boiler plates and bars at different temperatures we are indebted 
to the experiments of Sir W. Fairbaim. The annered 
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tables give the results of these, from which it may be seen that 
from 0° to 400° Fahr. the tenacity of plates is practically 
uniform. The difference between the strength of wrought 
iron and copper at ordinary working temperatures is very striking. 



PLATES. 


RIVET IRON. 


Temperature 
Fahr. 


Drawn asunder in 

the direction of 

the fibre. 


Drawn asunder 
across the fibre. 


Temperature 
Fahr. 




0- 

60 
114 
212 
270 
340 
395 
doll red 


Breaking weight 
persq.in. in tons. 

21-879 
22-414 
18-462 
19-963 
19-651 
22-307 
20-574 


Breaking weight 
per sq. in. in tons. 

18-689 
19-714 
20-392 

18-789 

15-299 


30» 

60 

114 

212 

250-270 

310—325 

415—435 

red heat 


Breaking 
weight per 
sq.in.intoiiG 

28-26 
28-05 
31-61 
85-39 
36-89 
37-52 
37-47 
15-62 



The Staffordshire plates employed in these tests do not 
appear to have been of good quality. The maximum strength 
of rivet iron — 39 tons — appeared to be attained at a tempera- 
ture of 320^ This is above the temperature at which the 
mean strength of the plates — 20^ tons — was attained ; little or 
no change is observable in the strength of the plates, whilst that 
of the bars is increased nearly one-half. 



STEEL, 

Steel is popularly described as iron holding a mid-position 
between cast and wrought iron with respect to the amount of 
carbon it contains, cast iron having from 6 to 2 per cent, of 
carbon, steel from 2 to -| per cent., whilst wrought iron has a 
percentage varying from -^ to J, 

It is beside the purpose of this work to inquire closely into 
the accuracy of the above description, but it is beyond question 
that the elimination from ordinary cast iron of other ingredients 
besides the surplus amount of carbon is essential for the pro 
duction of good steel. 

To the intimate chemical union of this medium amount of 
carbon are usually ascribed the remarkable characteristics by 
which the higher classes of steel are distinguished. Whatever 
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influenoe the presence of other ingredients may have upon itH 
quality, it has been satisfactorily shown that the tensile strength 
of steel is intimately connected with its degree of hardness, and 
both these properties are proportioned to the amount of carbon 
in chemical combination. Up to a certain point, which varies 
with the quality of the material, the tenacity of steel may be 
said to increase with its proportion of carbon. With Bessemer 
steel the greatest strength, about 70 tons per square inch, is 
reached when the carbon contained is about 1^ per cent., the 
elongation being then about 2^ per cent. Beyond this degree 
of carbonisation the steel becomes gradually weaker. When 
the contained carbon is about ^ per cent., the breaking weight 
is only about 30 tons per square inch, with an elongation of 
16 per cent. With less than f per cent. Bessemer steel will 
not temper, with more than | per cent it will not weld, and the 
presence of more than 2 per cent, is said to render it useless 
for forging. These amounts, however, vary with the quality 
of the materia], which is influenced by various causes. 

Besides the chemical distinction just mentioned, it is difficult 
to name, without risk of contradiction, a single property 
common to all the various classes of metal that come u&der the 
denomination steel, by which they may be distinguishsd from 
wrought iron unless it be superior tensile and compressive 
strength combined with greater resilience and a higher limit of 
elasticity, and even in these respects the difference in some 
exceptional cases is not very marked. 

The higher classes of steel, which will harden and temper, 
and even weld in some cases, not being adapted for constructive 
purposes do not call for special comment, and we shall restrict 
ourselves to the discussion of the properties belonging to the 
milder qualities, which alone are fit for boiler making. 

It was probably the high degree of tenacity and ductility 
exhibited by tool and spring steel that first drew attention to 
the advantages offered by this material for constructive pur- 
poses. Its high price, however, long stood in the way of its 
being largely adopted, and this obstacle was only removed by 
the introduction of new methods of manufacture, which can as 
yet be termed improvements only with respect to their com- 
mercial success, and not as affecting the quality of the material 

According to the mode of manufacture, the material is 
designated crucible cast steel, Bessemer steel, and puddled steel 
Homogeneous metal is a kind of mild cast steel The ban 
and plates of this and the two first mentioned descriptions are 
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made firom a single ingot ; but in puddled eteel ihej are com- 
posed of many small pieces piled and welded together like 
puddled-iron, and are consequently liable to the same defects. 

In comparing the properties of steel and iron plates there can 
be no dispute that the nature of the processes employed in the 
production of cast-steel is immensely superior to that employed 
in the manufacture of wrought iron for ensuring a uniform 
texture in the material. Oast-steel plates made from a fluid 
mass run into a single ingot, and well worked under the hammer^ 
are likely to be perfectly homogeneous and free from the im- 
/terfect welds and internal defects caused by the presence of 
cinder and slag, found even in the best puddled-iron, which 
being built up of numerous small pieces, all more or less pro- 
perly welded together, is entirely dependent upon the skill and 
care exercised in its production, for its homogeneity and freedom 
from lamination, blisters and other defects, internal and super- 
ficial. It must, however, be admitted that the homogeneity of 
a bar or plate of cast steel is frequently far less perfect than we 
might expect, and with the best mild steel, although we may 
generally rely upon uniformity of character in any single plate, 
the same uniformity of quality and character running through 
a considerable number of plates cannot be generally obtained. 

Notwithstanding its superiority in tensile strength and other 
properties, steel is as yet in comparatively small request for 
boiler-making. The feeling that still prevails against its em- 
ployment cannot be attributed to the existence of any inherent 
defect in the nature of the material, revealed by the trying ordeal 
of actual work in a boiler, as is known to be the case with cast 
iron. No doubt many absurd objections are still heard against 
the employment of steel plates, such, for instance, as that it 
expands and contracts to such a degree on the application and 
withdrawal of lieat as to render it unfit for boiler furnaces ; 
that on heating it warps and twists so much that it cannot be 
used where the plates require to be worked hot, or that it is 
liable to fracture at any moment without warning and without 
any known cause. 

That there is still a certain amount of treachery in steel 
plates when subject to blows and sudden strains cannot be 
denied, but when closely inquired into the prejudice against 
it appears to have grown out of the distrust caused by the occsy» 
rional failure of the hard steel plates employed at the time of 
the introduction of this material for boiler-making and ship- 
buildingy when its properties were not so well understood as at 
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present. The desire to take advantage of their high tensile 
strength led to the employment of plates of so hard a quality as 
we now know could not be otherwise than brittle and untrust- 
worthy. It has been found by experience with di£ferent quali- 
ties ^hat in steel plates toughness is incompatible with great 
tensile strength, and these two qualities may be considered as 
being in the inverse ratio to each other. If we insist upon 
having a tensile strength of 40 tons and upwards, we must 
be prepared to find a steel hard and brittle, and therefore 
not adapted for boiler-making. In order to ensure freedom 
from brittleness, from 33 to 36 tons per square inch appears to 
be the maximum tensile strength that can be allowed. Steel 
plates of this strength can be made sufficiently tough and 
ductile to render them ^fe and also tolerably easily worked. 
This latter is a most important condition, on which depends in 
no small degree the commercial success of the material for 
boiler-making. 

There can be little doubt that the use of steel for boiler 
plates has been retarded by the want of knowledge of its 
properties and the consequent difficulty sometimes met with in 
working it. The result of this is a disposition on the part of 
the great majority of boiler-makers to avoid using it as much 
as possible. 

Good steel plates, even of the mildest quality, are affected by 
fire in quite a different manner from iron plates. This exer- 
cises an important influence on their behaviour when submitted 
to the operation of flanging and bending at a high temperature. 
In flanging wrought iron it is necessary to heat only a short 
length of the plate at a time, but with steel it is advisable to 
heat a much larger portion of the plate than can be worked by 
the ordinary slow process of flanging at each heating, in order 
to prevent injury. Indeed, it is much better to complete the 
flanging at one or at most two heatings, operating gradually 
to the same degree on the whole extent of the part to be 
flanged. This can, of course, in the majority of cases be done 
only by special machinery, which is now being more extensively 
introduced into boiler-works for the purpose. After such an 
operation is completed, the steel plate cannot be trusted to 
stand rough usage at the part that has been highly heated. It 
is, therefore, advisable to anneal it in order to restore its tough- 
ness. The process of annealing consists in slowly heating the 
plat<e to a dull red heat, and allowing it to cool again slowly 
and uniformly. Immersion in fine ashes or sand is sometimes 
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adopted for this purpose, but care must be taken that the plate 
be not so highly heated when the immersion takes place, as to 
indiice a chemical change in its properties when in contact with 
the non-conducting substance. The appearance of the plate 
is sometimes impaired by annealing, and when required to be 
extensively applied the process of annealing becomes an ezpen- 
sive one. 

In working a steel plate cold, care should be taken that there 
are no flaws or cracks, as, except in the very mildest qualities, 
they are liable to cause fracture. When bent cold, or subject 
to severe straining or jarring, even a ragged edge has a tendency 
to make the plate snap or break suddenly. This phenomenon 
is also common to the harder and more brittle descriptions of 
wrought iron, but in a less degree. For this reason, in working 
cold or bending cast steel plates, especially if at all hard or 
unannealed, all sharp edges and rags left by punching, shearing, 
or chipping should be carefully removed. 

As an instance of the special treatment required by steel, it 
may be mentioned that in hammering down a screwed stay-bolt- 
end of steel, with the thread left on, there is a risk of producing 
foliation, which renders the head liable to snap off. To guard 
against this, it is advisable to turn the thread off the end of the 
stay-bolt, which enables it to be riveted over successfully. 

Respecting the effect of punching on steel plates, we have no 
lack of experiments to show how plates of different qualities are 
affected by this process. It may be here remarked that it is 
mostly to the researches of shipbiiilders that boiler-makers are in- 
debted for exact experimental knowledge of the properties of steel 
plates. One of the principal results obtained, both from experi- 
ments and experience of the material in actual riveted work, is 
that steel plates of average suitable quality are more injured 
than wrought-iron plates by punching. Boiighly speaking, the 
injury is in proportion to their hardness. For this reason mos* 
makers of steel boilers have abandoned punching in favour of 
drilling, and with satisfactory results. 

The increased expense of drilling plates for shipbuilding led 
to attempts to discover some means of obviating the injurious 
effects of the punch, and annealing was found to restore the 
toughness of the punched cast-steel plate, if not entirely at least 
to some extent. 

Some tests were conducted by Mr. Sharp, of Bolton, on the 
comparative strength of drilled and punched holes, when the 
result was found to be for an average of three trials 49 per cent. 
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ia favour of drilliDg. The plates were BeBsemer steel -fy* tbiok, 
three being drilled, and three punohed with |^ holes at 1^" 
centres. The average breaking strengths were respectively 
36-25 tons and 24*33 tons per square, inch. 

In some experiments on the strength of punched steel plates, 
conducted by Mr. Bamaby, at Chatham, the average ultunate 
strength of B unannealed i' plates was found to be but 21 tons 
per square inch, whereas 8 similar plates, after annealing, had 
an average strength of 32 j^ tons, being an increase of about 
55 per cent, or 1 1} tons per square inch. To ensure uniformity 
of quality in the test pieces, eight ^^ plates were punched with 
four 1'^ holes, and then cut in two, making two strips firom each 
plate for testing, only one of which was annealed. 

The annealed strips showed a much greater uniformity of 
resistance than the others, the ranges of strength being re- 
spectively 5^ tons and 9^ tons. The former also bore the usual 
tests of cold bending much better than the latter. 

The clearance of the die has also been found to influenoe the 
strength of the plate after punching. 

Mr. Sharp found, as the result of four experiments with 
^^* holes punched in a i" unannealed plate, that when the 
clearance was ■^^''y tantamount to a considerable countersink, 
the plate was 25 per cent, stronger than when the die was only 
^" larger than the punch. 

Some further experiments recorded by Mr. R J. Keid, for 
ascertaining to what extent this effect could be relied upon, 
were made with i" Bessemer steel plates punched with i" holes. 
Four of the test pieces had r^" and four had -^^^ taper in the 
holes. The gain of strength was about 10 per cent, in favour 
of the increased taper. Mr. Keid remarks that much of tV 
injury done to Bessemer steel is due to the strain at the undet 
side of the hole. Indications of this in minute cracks may be 
detected on close examination. A little increase in dearance 
removes these, and gives the good result above indicated. 

The same authority gives an account of some experiments 
with ^* puddled steel plates, 2*7 inches broad, having an 
average tensile strength of 31^ tons per square inch length- 
wise, and 27 i tons across the fibre. The average strength both 
ways was about four tons per square inch of nett section less 
for punched than for drilled holes, which were i" diameter-* 
equivalent to a removal of nearly ^ the section of the strips 
tested. 

Further experiments with strips 4^" wide^ having two ^^^ 
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holes equal to a removal of rather more than one quarter the 
Bection, Bhowed a loss of 6 tons per square inch of nett section. 

Some experiments were made with eight strips of \" pud- 
dled steel, 4*06 wide, with two ^" holes punched at equal 
distances from each other and the edges of the strip. Four 
of these pieces were annealed after punching, and four 
were not. The results showed there was no gain from 
annealing, exhibiting a marked difference from the Bessemer 
steel in this respect. The tensile strength was 34 and 30 1 
tons per square inch along and across the fibre. 

Eight tests with {" crucible cast-steel plates gaye an average 
tensile strength of 26*63 tons lengthwise, and 26*21 tons per 
square inch across the fibre. Similar plates •^'' thick ex- 
hibited a gain in strength from annealing after being punched. 
The loss of tenacity by punching was, lengthwise and cross- 
wise respectively, 7 and 3f per cent. The gain of annealed 
over unannealed was 14 per cent, lengthwise and 12 per 
cent, crosswise. 

From the above results it will be seen that Be^isemer steel 
in punching sustains a very material amount of Injury, and 
should therefore be either drilled or else annealed after the ope- 
ration, when punched. The puddled steel plates experimented 
upon did not suffer so much from punching, nor was their 
strength so ftilly restored by annealing. 

In consequence of their lower price, steel boiler plates are 
mostly made of Bessemer steel of the mildest quality, but 
crucible cast steel is also sometimes used. Their tensile 
strength cannot be taken at more than 33 tons and 36 tons 
respectively, or about 57 per cent, and 71 per cent, greater 
than wrought iron, the elongation being from 16 to 25 per 
cent, when the quality is good. A steel boiler-shell may 
therefore be made of plates at least one-third less in thick- 
ness than a similar shell of wrought iron, to ensure equal 
strength. But the reduction in thickness of the internal 
fiues, which are subject to a collapsing pressure, cannot be 
taken in the same proportion. In compressive strength and 
stiffness mild steel is indeed superior to wrought iron (the ratio 
being about the same as for the tenacity) ; but in estimating 
the collapsing pressure of a furnace-tube of ordinary dimensions 
we shall find that, for a given pressure, the thickness cannot 
be reduced more than about one- sixth, if we substitute steel 
for iron, which gives us -f'g^" instead of f " plates. 

/u favour of the steel, however, it may be remarked that 

D 
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the wasting oaused by the action of the heat in the fornaoe in 
less in thin than in thick plates. For this reason^ and also on 
account of the hardness of the steel resisting abrasion better, 
steel plates are more durable than iron. 

Besides the weight saved by using steel,^-often a most im- 
portant consideration,— ^it may be urged that the thinner plates 
will conduct the heat more rapidly, and give a corresponding 
superior evaporative efficiency. This superiority is not, strictly 
speaking, in proportion to the reduction of thickness, the rela- 
tive conducting powers of steel and iron being about 218 and 
244. In the case of an internal flue-tube the gain and loss 
would be about equal. But, as we shall see in the chapter on 
Heating Surfaces, we cannot reckon upon any gain in evapora- 
tive efficiency by using a slightly thinner and better conducting 
material 

The effects of corrosion on steel boiler plates will be con- 
sidered in its place, along with the wear and tear of boilers. It 
may, however, be here observed that, if the corrosion acts 
equally on both materials, the strength of a thin plate will 
suffer more proportionately than a thicker one. 

Experiments on the strength of steel riveted joints conducted 
and recorded by Mr. Kirkaldy seem to prove that for the size 
of rivet a greater diameter than double the thickness of the 
plate is required for riveting in steel with plates of the thick- 
ness and great tensile strength of those used in the experiments. 
The plates tested were all •/§-" thick by 3' broad, having a 
tensile strength of 43^ tons. Some were in their usual soft 
state, and others were hardened in oiL In the former two ■/j-'^ 
rivets failed by shearing, and with two '^" rivets the plate was 
torn across in two instances with a loss of 45*6 and 43 '5 per 
cent, of tenacity compared with the solid plate. This showf 
a loss of strength in the nett section equal to about 7 *2 per 
cent. In the hardened plates -^" and '^" rivets were sheared 
through. With a load only 15 *9 per cent, less than that borne 
by the entire soft plate, the hardened plate cut through one -J^* 
rivet, whilst the other remained good, the plate comer tearing 
off. These experiments, taken together with Fairbaim's on iron 
plates, show that in a single-riveted joint, with the rivets just 
large enough to fail before the plates, the loss of strength bears 
aboiit the same proportion to the strength of the solid plate 
whether the joint be of iron or steel ; also that hot rivets do 
not reduce the strength of the plate, and that the plates hard* 
ened in oil and joined together with rivets are fully equal in 
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streugili to UDJomted soft plates having the same gross sectional 
vea. 

The hardening in oil was found not only to harden, but alse 
to considerably toughen the steel. Hardening in water reduced 
the strength. In these experiments the breaking weight of the 
rivet steel bar was about 38^ tons per square inch, and the 
mean shearing strength of the rivets in the joint was about 
28 ji tons, or 26*2 per cent, less than the tensile strength. 
Bespecting the results of these experiments, it may be observed 
that the plates were of harder steel than can be trusted for 
boiler-making, and the gain in strength by hardening in oil was 
probably greater than would be found in using milder steel 
which does not temper. The plates also appear to have been 
considerably stronger than the rivets, which may in some mea- 
sure account for the disproportionately large area it was found 
necessary to allow them. 

Experience has shown that much greater care is required in 
heating steel rivets not to injure them, than is necessary when 
iron rivets are used, and they should be hammered down quickly 
before they have time to cool, and closing up by machine is 
preferable to hand riveting when steel rivets are used. 

The use of any but the mildest steel should be avoided, as 
rivets of high steel sometimes become so hard after closing up 
that it is impossible to remove them when repairs are required. 
This is probably owing to the effect of some chill they receive 
in cooling, as might be caused by the water dropping on them, 
which is sometimes used for keeping the cup cool in machine 
riveting. The heads are readily enough knocked off, but the 
shanks will sometimes resist the hardest drill, necessitating the 
cutting out of the plates. The heads of steel rivets, if not 
carefully worked, are more liable to fall off than those of iron, 
by jars, careless caulking, or rough usage. 

It is owing to the above difficulties that the use of steel rivets 
has been altogether given up by some boiler-makers, who prefer 
using iron rivets with steel plates. The usual pitch and 
diameter of rivets is in these cases generally adhered to. It is, 
however, advisable to reduce the pitch slightly, and to use a 
larger number of smaller rivets, to ensure tightness. In wrought- 
iron double-riveted lap joints and double-fished butt joints, 
with either single or double riveting, the strength of the rivets 
is usually in excess of that of the plates up to ^'^ in thickness. 
By using the same size and pitch of rivets with steel plates the 
equality in strength is more nearly attained. 

D % 
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Mr. Kirkaldy records two ezperimentg on the strength of 
welded steel bars. The results were yery unsatisfactory, one 
bar breaking with a loss of 45 and the other of 59 '6 per cent. 
Two other bars parted at the weld during the operation of form.<* 
ing the heads for testing. As the tensile strength of the an- 
welded steel bar was about 50^ tons, it would not be so 
favourable for welding soundly as one of milder steeL It is 
considered that Bessemer steel having a tenacity of from 35 to 
45 tons both tempers and welds badly. With a less strength 
it will not temper, but can be welded ; and with a greater 
tenacity it will not weld, but tempers welL 

The following tests are those given by Cammell and Co. for 
steel plates : — 

Forge test {hot). — ^All plates one inch thick and under to 
bend hot without fracture to an angle of 180% both lengthwise 
and across the grain. 

Forge test (cold), — ^All plates will admit of bending cold with- 
out fracture as follows : — 



Bessemer plates : — tensUe strength lengthmse 83 tons per square 

inch. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

RIVETING. 

Ukth. boiler-shells and tubes of large diameter can be 
rolled from a solid block like tyres, or drawn solid like small 
tubes, the edges of both iron and steel boiler plates require to 
be joined either by welding or riveting. 

But few if any engineers are now to be met with who would 
venture to maintain that the riveted lap-joints of a new boiler 
are stronger than the entire plate ; yet this was the curreni 
opinion some forty years ago, however incredible it may now 
appear. It was only after numerous direct experiments had 
proved its fallacy that the error was abandoned. By what 
show of reasoning this view was arrived at, it is difficult to con- 
ceive. Perhaps the union of the plates was regarded as perfect ; 
and then the conclusion would naturally follow, that the double 
thickness was stronger than the single. The nip of the rivet 
in cooling may h&ve been accredited with a greater value than 
we are now inclined to assign to it. 

Generally speaking, the riveted joints are the weakest portion 
of a new boiler, when there are no large unstrengthened dome 
or man-holes. Since the strength of a structure must be mea- 
sured by its weakest part, — the strength of a chain by its weakest 
link, — the subject of riveting becomes all important. 

Ki voted joints are of various descriptions : those we are con 
eerned with are designated single and double riveted lap-joint3| 
single and double riveted butt-joints. The latter are made 
with either a single or double covering-strip, welt, or fish-plate, 
as the piece joining the plates is variously called. Double- 
riveted joints, both lap and butt, may have their rivets arranged 
one row directly behind the other, called chain riveting, or in 
zigzag fashion, which is most common and the best for boiler- 
making. 

The rivets themselves are of various descriptions, or rather 
their heads are made in various forms. There is first, the ordi* 
nary conical or pointed head, which is formed by knocking 
down the point with light hammers. This shape is always 
employed where the space available for hammering down the 
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point is limited, as when effecting repairs with the boiler on it? 
seat. Although to some extent employed in new work, it is 
not so well liked as formerly, there being nothing to recommend 
it but the facility of making and the shapely appearance it pre- 
sents when well formed. The thinness of the collar renders ii 
more vulnerable than the snap head when attacked by corro* 
sion. The height of the conical head varies in different works, 
but it should be made about equal to i the diameter of rivet. 
It is, however, commonly made too flat, which, besides having 
the defect of offering little material to withstand corrosion, 
frequently causes the head to be very brittle and easily de- 
tached by a single blow from a hand hammer. This brittlenesa 
is probably caused by the sudden cooling of the small quantity 
of iron for the point when inserted in the hole and flattened 
out, together with the amount of cold hammering the iron re- 
ceives in finishing. 

The snap or cup head is the best, and is formed by roughly 
hammering down the point ; the form of the head being com- 
pleted by holding a cup-shaped die on it, which is struck with 
a heavy hammer. The height of the snapbead should be about 
-J the diameter of rivet, but it varies considerably, being from 
•| to I the diameter. The diameter of the head also varies con- 
siderably; the usual custom is to make the shoulder from 
iV' *^ "is" ^^^ rivets from |" to i" diameter. 

Most makers avoid making the bottom of the head cylindrical 
or parallel, but briug it to a sharp edge to facilitate caulking. 
This shape is the best for machine riveting, where the edge of 
the head cannot be finished off as in cupping by hand, but 
usually requires to be subsequently dressed and caulked. 

The countersunk head is formed by hammering down the 
point into the conical hole prepared for it ; it is then usually 
dressed off with a chisel and hammer. Although extensively 
used in ship-building, its employment in boiler-making ia 
almost limited to cases where even surfaces are required for 
mountings, &c. 

Countersinking should always be avoided in riveting angle- 
irons, saddle-plates, or brackets, employed for securing stays, 
or wherever the force acts in the direction of the length of the 
rivet. Not only is the countersinking liable to leak under such 
circumstances, but the head has a very insecure hold of tht 
plate, and is liable to be drawn through the hole by a much 
less pressure than is required to tear the rivet asunder. 

The allowance made in the length of the rivet for forming 
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the head should be about 1^ times the diameter for snap and 
conical heads^ and about equal to the diameter for countersunk 
heads. In machine riveting the length requires to be V' ^ i" 
more than the aboTe. 

The tails of the riyets are generally made pan or flat shaped, 
except in machine riveting, where the cup or similar form i9 
almost invariably employed. 

In making the different-shaped heads the rivets may be closed 
ap either hot or cold : the latter method is said to be employed 
to some extent in the United States, but very rarely in this 
country. The closing up may be effected either by hand or by 
machine worked by steam, water, or compressed-air power. 

Machine riveting upsets the rivet and closes up the hok 
better than hand riveting, as the dead heavy pressure is exerted 
through the whole mass of the rivet, and the effect is not con- 
centrated upon the point as it must be with a succession of light 
sharp blows from a hamkner. The evil of the rivet not filling 
the hole well is sometimes aggravated in hand work by the 
blows being dealt on the circumference of the point, in order 
to form a shoulder speedily to resist the hammering, instead of 
letting them fall dead on the point, which should tend to make 
the rivet first fill the hole before the shoulder is formed. 

The possible disadvantage of machine riveting is that the 
plates may not be nipped tightly together, and the rivet may 
be squeezed out between them, causing a permanent separation 
of the surfaces which should be in contact. The pressure of 
the machine not coming on to the plates until the hole has 
been filled, is sometimes not so effective in closing the joint as 
the lighter pressure brought upon the plates in hand riveting, 
where the men drop a few blows round the hole before operating 
on the rivet in order to set the plates close together. 

Hydraulic riveting is more gradual, and is generally prefer- 
able to steam riveting, the pressure from which often comes 
upon the rivet with a violent blow, and does not allow time for 
the rivet to fill the hole so well as with the former method ; but 
it is still preferable to hand riveting, although the appearance 
of the last is the most pleasing to the eye. 

As the result of numerous experiments by different authori- 
ties, the average tensile strength of good rivet iron may be taken 
at 24 or 25 tons per square inch. It is but seldom, however, 
that the tensile strength of a rivet is taxed in a boiler except in 
the flat end plate, mounting and stay attachments, where the 
•iress tends to tear off the heads. In a lap joint and single- 
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fished butt joint the force pulling the plates asunder tends to 
ihear the rivets through in one place only, in the direction of 
Its diameter, — this is called a single shear. In a double-fished 
butt joint the rivet is exposed to a double shear, as the plates 
in parting asunder tend to cut the rivet through in two places. 

It has been determined by experiment that the ultimate re- 
sistance to shearing is proportional to the area of the rivet, and 
b practically, the same as the ultimate resistance to a direct 
longitudinal tensile stress, or 25 tons per square inch. As a rivet 
in double shear offers twice the area to resist breaking that it 
does in single shear, it should evidently be twice as strong in 
the fonner case as in the latter. The above cannot, however, 
be regarded as the shearing resistance of a rivet in actual boiler 
work, where its strength is affected by the heating and hammer- 
ing down to fill the hole and to form the head, and in the 
second place by the tension produced by contraction in cooling. 

In some experiments undertaken for the Admiralty at Chat- 
ham i" rivets of best Yorkshire iron were found to have a mean 
single-shearing strength of 10 tons each (a fact easily remem- 
bered, and of some use, as i' ^ ^ ^^^y common size for 
boiler rivets), and a double-shearing strength of 18 tons. These 
strengths correspond respectively to about 22^ tons and 20^ 
tons per square inch of sectional area sheared through. Mr. 
Doyne found the strength of rivets of various sizes and descrip- 
tions in ordinary riveted work averaged 18*82 tons for single 
shear and 17 tons for double shear per square inch of sectional 
area. The longitudinal tensile strength of the rivet not being 
given, we are unable to estimate the loss of strength due to 
riveting up. 

The shearing strength of iron rivets with thin steel platea 
Has been found to be less than with iron plates of the same 
strength. This is probably due to the harder steel cutting into 
tho iron of the rivet. The average of eight experiments by 
Mr. Sharp with steel plates and iron rivets gave 18 "68 tons per 
square inch. 

We may safely take the strength of the rivet as equal to the 
tensile strength of the plate, or 21 tons per square inch for 
either single or double shear. 

It is obvious that the contraction of the rivet in cooling must 
press the plates between the heads closely together. The 
tension thus caused, although affecting the shearing strength of 
the rivet, must add materially to the strength and tightness of 
the joint. Mr. E. Clark, in his work on the Britannia and 
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Conway Tubular Bridges, gives an account of some interesting 
fzperiments to ascertain the amount of friction caused by the 
contraction of rivets in cooling, accompanied by some excellent 
remarks : — 

"The contraction of a wrought-iron rod in cooling is about 
equivalent to YciiJ-u ^^ ^*^ length from a decrease of temperature 
of 15^ Fahrenheit, and the strain thus induced is about 1 ton 
for every square inch of sectional area in the bar. Thus, if a 
rivet 1 inch in section were closed at a temperature of 900% 
it would, in cooling, decrease in length yxj^Hyj of its length, 
and, if its elasticity and strength remained peifect, would pro- 
duce a tension of 60 tons. The ultimate strength of nvetiron, 
however, being only 24 tons, the rivet would, in cooling, be 
permanently elongated, and would continue when cool to exert 
a tension of 24 tons, provided its elasticity remain uninjured 
by the strain. Thus, if the rivet were not in contact with the 
plates, excepting at the head and tail, the plates would be held 
together by a pressure of 24 .tons, and this friction would have 
to be overcome before the rivet came into action as a mere pin. 
** The following experiments were made to ascertain the 
value of friction induced by this cooling and consequent con- 
traction of the rivets, and the force requisite to slide the plates 
over each other. For this purpose three f-inch plates were 
riveted together with a single ^inch rivet, but the hole in the 
centre-plate was oval, and very much larger than the rivet, 
being 2| inches in its longest diameter. Weights were sus- 
pended from the centre-plate until it slipped and bore upon thf 
rivet ; it supported 5 '5 9 tons before it began to slide, which ii 
did abruptly. 

"The experiment was repeated with the addition of an 
^-inch plate of iron riveted on each side, between the heads of 
the rivet and the plates, making the shank of the rivet 
2{ inches long ; 4 '47 tons caused the plates to slide. 

" The last rivet having been found faulty, the experiment 
was repeated exactly as before, and the plates sustained 
7*94 tons before they slipped. 

** In the next experiment a ^-inch rivet was inserted through 
two -3*^" plates, with large holes, with a ^^-inch washer on each 
side next the rivet-head. This combination supported 4*73 tons 
before it gave way." 

In his work on "Ship-building," Mr. E. J. Reed records 
some experiments of a more detailed description than those of 
Mr. Clark. 
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** Three plates were united by wliat is known as a * chain* 
joint ' — that Ib, the ends of the two outer plates overlapped the 
end of the middle plate. The connection of the plates was 
made by three rivets passing through the lap, the rivet-holes in 
the outer plates being filled by the rivets, but the bearing sur- 
face of the holes in the middle plate being slotted out, as 
shown in the sketch (fig. 2). It will thus be obvious that 
Fig. 2. when a tensile strain was brought 

upon the middle plate, the amount 
of the friction could be measured 
by the force just able to produce 
a sliding motion. The breadth of 
the lap was three diameters, the 
rivets were a diameter clear of the 
edge of the plates, and their pitck 
was four diameters. There were two 
sets of experiments made with iron 
plates and rivets, and in each set 
two experiments were made with 
rivets having heads and points snap 
headed ; two others with rivets having 
pan heads and conical points ; and 
the remaining two with rivets having 
countersunk heads and poiuts. The 
experiments were made in duplicate, 
in order to reduce the chance of error. The first set of experi- 
ments were made with ^-inch plates, 8^ inches wide, the rivets 
being J inch. The results were as follows : — 




Deacriptlcm of Rivet. 


Friction per Rivet 


Ist 
Experiment. 


2nd 
Experiment. 


Mean. 


Soap beads and points . . 
Fan heads and conical points • 
Countersunk heads and points. 
Mean of the three . 


Tons. 

6-26 
4-66 


Tons. 
4-21 
4-81 
8-74 


Tons. 

4-67 

60 

4-16 

4-61 



The second set of experiments were made with plates 11 inches 
wide and ^inch thick, the rivets used being 1 inch diameter^ 
The following results were obtained under the above-st-ated 
oonditions of pitch of rivets, lap, &0, : — 
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I^eeeription of Bivet 


Friction per Rivet 


l8t 

Experiment 


2n(l 
Ejcperiment 


Mean. 


Snap heads and points . . 
Pan heads and conical points . 
Countersunk heads and points . 
Mean of the three . 


Tons. 
5*84 
6*87 
4*56 


Tons. 
5*64 
7*24 
4*09 


Tons. 

57 

7-0 

4*3 

6*6 



'*In addition to these experiments with iron plates and 
rivetSy two other sets of experiments were made with steel 
phktes and rivets of exactly the same dimensions as those used 
in the former experiments, the pitch of riyets, breadth of lap, 
Ac, being in each case identical with those previously given. 
With ^-inch plates and j-inch rivets, the results obtained were 
as folloiFB : — 



Description of Bivet 


Friction per Bivet 


1st 
Experiment 


2nd 
Experiment. 


Mean. 


Snap heads and points . . 
Fan heads and conical points . 

Mean of the three . 


Tons. 
386 
4*79 
3-63 


Tons. 
409 
4-79 
8*43 


Tons. 
3*98 
4*79 
S'53 
4*1 



With |-inoh plates and 1-inch rivetSi the following resultsr 
were obtained : — 



Description of Rivet 


Friction per Rivet 


let 
Experiment 


2nd 
Experiment 


Mean. 

i 


Snap heads and points . • 
Pan heads and conical points . 

. Oootttersunk heads and points . 

1 Mean of the three . 


Tons. 
6-43 
5*49 
5-14 


Tons. 

5*49 

None made. 

4-91 


Tons. 
5.96 
6-49 
5*02 
6-49 



** It thus appears that rivets with pan heads and conical 
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points Lave the advantage over both, the other descriptions of 
riveting. The only exception to this is found in the second 
set of the ezperiments Tvith steel plates and rivets ; bat^ as onlj^ 
one experiment ivas made, the result cannot be relied on. ' It 
also becomes evident that countersunk riveting causes much 
less friction than the other systems. On comparison, it ysill be 
seen that in nearly all cases steel plates and rivets give less 
friction than iron, the only exception being the cases of rivets 
with snap heads and points, and those with countersunk heads 
and points, in the same set of experiments. The former of 
these exceptions is scarcely worth notice, as the difference is so 
small. The use of larger rivets with the same pitch, <&c., gives 
an increase in the friction, but no law of increase appears to be 
conformed to. 

'< Although these experiments do not give any definite idea 
of the probable amount of friction which would result from the 
use of rivets having different diameters and pitch, they yet 
serve to show how much the strength of a riveted joint is 
increased by the contraction of the rivets." 

Now, if we take the coefficient of friction of wrought iron 
upon wrought iron at *18, and assume the rivets to act with 
the full tension of 24 tons per square inch of section in squeez- 
ing the plates together, we should require 4*3 tons weight per 
square inch of rivet to overcome the friction of the two surfaces. 
The high results obtained from the experiments were probably 
due to the inequalities and dirt on the surfaces of the plates in 
contact, which would materially increase the friction. 

It must not, however, be concluded that the value of a rivet 
is to be determined by adding to its shearing strength the 
amount of friction between the plates produced by its contrac- 
fcion in cooling. Although these two elements of strength act 
together in a well-filled hole, they cannot be considered as 
acting independently. Whatever gain' is obtained by the con- 
struction is to some extent counterbalanced by the loss of 
strength due to the tension on the rivet. 

The manner in which a severe tensile strain affects a lap joint 
by pulling it athwart the line of strain (fig. 7, page 69), must 
also tend to diminish the friction of the plates. Long before the 
tiltimate resistance of the joint is reached, especially with single 
riveting, the friction of the plates must be greatly diminished, 
and cannot be regarded as materially influencing the ultimate 
strength of the joint. 

In old boilers it is probable that the tension of the rivet 
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becomes gndaally eased by the continual straining and altera- 
tion of temperature, which will in time affect the nature of the 
iron. The friction may not, however, be diminished in the 
'same proportion, as we may expect the contact of the surfaces 
to become more perfect after long wear together. 

There can be no doubt that severe caulking, as commonly 
practised, must tend to diminish the friction between the plates, 
especially when they are thin. The sketch (fig. 3) shows 

Fig. 8. 



the manner, somewhat exaggerated, in which the plates are 
forced apart by the caulking, when done with a set and heavy 
hammer. 

When the edge of the caulking tool is very thin, it is some- 
times driven by careless workmen right into the joint, wedging 
it wide open. There should now no longer be necessity for 
severe caulking, since it has become the practice in all goocf 
boiler works to plane the edges of the plates. This not only leaves 
a better edge for light caulking, especially when it is slightly 
bevelled, but at the same time it enables a more uniform 
amount of lap from the centre of the hole to be maintained 
than when the edges were dressed by hand, and conduces 
greatly to the facility of making a tight joint. 

In trying situations, where it is difficult to keep a joint 
tight, too much lap is decidedly worse than a slight deficiency. 
One and a half times the diameter from the centre of the rivet 
to the edge of the plate is found sufficient in every case. 

Severe and careless caulking has more to answer for than is 
commonly supposed. On the inside of the boiler it often 
induces grooving and fracture, and even where grooving has no 
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existence, the fractures of the plates in exploded boilers often 
follow the line of caulking in preference to the line of rivet 
holes. 

The contraction of the rivet in cooling must act transversely 
as well as longitudinally, and thus cause it to become slack in 
the hole it filled while hot. This shrinkage in the diameter is 
also increased by the tension due to longitudinal contraction. 
That the total shrinkage from these causes is very slight, is 
shown by the difficulty sometimes found in distinguishing the 
line between the rivet and plate in specimens of machiiie- 
riveted work, planed down to exhibit the quality of the work- 
manship. 

It is sometimes affirmed that the red-hot rivet acts injuri- 
ously on the iron round the hole in hard and steely plates, 
especially if cooled suddenly. For this reason, and also to 
obviate the tensional strain caused by the contraction of hot 
rivets, some engineers have advocated the use of cold riveting. 
This certainly has the advantage of precluding the employment 
of all but the very best rivet iron, and of demanding that the holes 
shall coincide. On the other hand, it is said, cold hammering 
acts injuriously on the rivet-head ; and on this account, as we 
stated above, conical heads are falling into disuse. It is, how- 
ever, questionable whether the amount of hammering that 
might damage bad iron would seriously affect iron of good 
quality. 

When the length of the rivet is considerable — ^as, for instance, 
in the joint at the fire-hole and fire-box foundation rings of 
some locomotive and vertical boilers — ^the contraction in cooling 
often affects the strength of the rivet to an injurious degree, 
and draws off the head. As the contraction should be propor- 
tionate to the length of the rivet, it is not very dear why the 
strength is affected by the length, unless the tension is concen- 
trated just beneath the point where the rivet remains longest 
hot 

Besides the shearing and stretching strains just considered, 
boiler rivets are exposed to other severe tests. The heads axe 
liable to be knocked off externally by the rough usage in re- 
moving the boiler from the maker's. Inside, the heads are often 
ietached by the careless use of hammers and picks in removing 
hicrustation. 

The jarring effect from hammering, when the boiler is under« 
going repairs, frequently results in detaching brittle rivet-heads, 
and when exposed to the action of the fire they are liable to be 
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burnt, and are easily knocked off by a careless stoker. Foi 
these reasons alone, it is evident that rivets should be made of 
first-rate iron. Yet this is far from being the general practice, 
and the large quantities of rubbish that command a sale as 
boiler rivets is a proof of the greed, recklessness, and ignorance 
of the maker and purchaser of the boiler, the one being fre> 
quently no more blamable than the other. 

Whilst rivets of bad iron can often be detached by a few 
tfharp blows with a light hammer, it requires from twelve to 
twenty powerful blows with a quarter-hammer to force off a 
f-inch rivet-head. With indifferent iron, little or no distortion 
by the hammering is apparent ; but with very good iron the 
distortion is so great that the portion of the head operated upon 
will be found flattened by the set, past the edge of the hole, 
before the iron in the shank yields. 

Bivet-holes may be punched or drilled. Both methods have 
their partizans, who persistently maintain the superiority of the 
system they advocate over the other. The usual arguments in 
favour of punching are a saving of from one-third to one-sixth of 
time and labour as compared with drilling — a most conclusive 
argument with the manufacturer, but it does not apply so 
strongly when multiple driUiug-machines can be used. The 
shape of the punched hole, which is conoidal and slightly 
countersunk, is considered by many to be more favourable for 
tight work than a hole made by the driU, which is parallel or 
cylindricaL There are many boiler-yards not well provided with 
machinery, where even the roundness of drilled holes cannot be 
depended upon in the haste that accompanies most of the opera- 
tions in boiler-making. The punch leaves no burr behind it, as 
the drill does, and which should be dressed off, but is too often 
forgotten. When the overlapping plates are drilled together, 
the burr between them should always be removed, as it is Uable 
to prevent their closing tightly to make a good joint. 

It is argued in favour of the drill, that the positions of the 
holes marked off from the overlapping plate can be preserved 
more faithfully with it than with the punch. This is, doubtless, 
a strong argument if it can be maintained, for these half-blind 
holes are the bane of boiler-making. But many afi^m, and 
with good reason, that a careful and skilful workman can punch 
fche holes as accurately as they are likely to be drilled,* unless 
both plates are pierced together. In some boiler-yards the 
accuracy of the punched holes is ensured by the use of a self- 
acting traveller for feeding in the plate. When the j^aitions of 
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the holes are marked by a centre-punch, the plan is Bomeiimaa 
adopted of formiug a very small projection on the bottom of 
She punch, which enables the centres of the holes in the plate to 
be felt for, thereby ensuring as much accuracy as can be claimed 
for drilling. A somewhat questionable argument in favour of 
drilled holes is, that the rivets are more easily removed when 
repairs are required. But the chief argument in favour of the 
drill is, that it does not iojure the plates like the punch. 

All kinds of boiler plates, worthy of the name, will bear punch- 
ing, and in the great majority of cases without exhibiting any indi- 
cations of injury from the process, when submitted to the ordinary 
modes of scrutiny. Yet the quality of the plate has an important 
influence on its manner of bearing the severe treatment it under- 
goes at the punohing-machine. Inferior and badly refined 
plates, beiog brittle, suffer to a much greater extent than those 
of better and more ductile quality. In fact, punching a hole at 
the usual distance from the edge (one diameter clear) in an in- 
ferior ship plate will often produce fracture. It is not always 
the very best brands that pass through the ordeal of punching 
with the least injury. Some of the Best Yorkshire plates are of 
a hard and stubborn nature, although ductile, and possibly do 
not bear punching so well as some of the softer South Stafford- 
shire irons. 

There is still a want of conclusive experimental evidence tc 
decide the precise amount of injury plates of different quality 
and thickness, with holes of different diameter, pitch, and dis- 
tance from edge, sustain in punching. It is generally assumed 
that plates of fair quality, having a tenacity of 21 tons per 
square inch, cannot be relied upon to bear more than 16 or 17 
tons per square inch of section left between holes in ordinary 
steam-tight riveted joints, equivalent to about 24 and 20 per 
cent, loss of strength. This is a maximum loss for hard plates 
of average boiler quality ; but many soft plates do not suffer 
more than from 4 to 8 per cent, loss of strength with the holes 
punched a whole diameter clear of the edge, and at the second 
row of rivets in double riveting do not suffer at all. If the 
edge of the plate has been cut near the edge of the slab, it will be 
likely to suffer more in punching than if cut some distance from 
it As the risk of damaging a plate by punching diminishes 
as the distance of the hole from the edge increases, some boiler- 
owners who prefer punching to dnUing specify their plates to 
be cut about half an inch larger all round than their finished 
sizcy in order to keep the holes a safe distance from the edge ia 
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punohing. Hie Burplos material is subsequentlj planed or 
dreBsed off. 

The violence done to the plate may be seen more clearly by 
fonsidering the force requisite to punch it. It has been found 
by experiment that the resistance of a wrought-iron plate to 
punching is about the same as its resistance to tearing by h 
tensile strain. Taking this at 21 tons per square inch, and 
regarding the resistance to the punch as measured, not by the 
area of the hole, but by the area of the metal separated, or the 
oiroumference of the hole multiplied by the thickness of the 
plate, we have d x w X i X *^i = force, which just balances 
resistance to punching a hole of diameter d through a plate of 
thickness t The resistance increases directly as the thickness of 
plate, diameter of hole, and strength of plate, and will be 
affected by the condition of the punch and clearance of the 
die. For a f-inch hole through a J-inch plate the force re- 
quired is about 24 i tons. We can also readily find the 
greatest thickness of plate we can perforate with a punch of 
given diameter, or the least size of hole we can punch in a 
plate of given thickness, the compressive strength of the punch 
being given. Assuming this to be 100 tons per square inch, 
and the maximum resistance of wrought iron at 25 tons, we 
have the resistance of the plate = 2rX7rX<x25, and the 
resistance of the punch to crushing = r* x tt X 100. It is 
evident that when < = 2 r, or diameter of hole, the two resist- 
ances are equal We find, therefore, that when the compressive 
strength of the punch, is just over four times as great as the 
tearing strength of the plate, it will just perforate a hole of a 
diameter equal to the thickness. If the thickness of plate Ikt 
^ater than the diameter of hole the pimch must be stronger, 
or the plate weaker, than we have assumed, or the hole cannot 
be punched. In practice, it is rarely if ever attempted to punch 
a hole less in diameter than the thickness of the plate. An 
inch and a quarter hole through an inch and a quarter plate is 
what a good machine should have power to punch. 

The holes are punched slightly larger than the diameter of 
the rivet, to allow its easy insertion when red hot. For |-inch 
rivets a bare -^ inch in diameter is commonly allowed. This 
increase of diameter slibuld obviously increase with the size of 
rivet. The punch should be formed slightly largest in diameter 
at the face, which is best made somewhat concave, rather than 
fiat or convex, to make a dean cut. The hole in the die is 
always made somewhat larger than the punch, to lessen the 
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friction and to allow the wad or burr, as the piece of iron in 
called, to be forced out more readily than if the die were an 
exact fit. The less the clearance between the punch and the 
die, the greater the distress of the plate. The differeuce in 
size between the punch and the die is the cause of the conical 
shape of the punched hole. The sizes are usually in the ratio 
of firom 1: 1 '1 to 1 : 1 '2. By increasing the size of the die suf- 
ficiently the holes can be made countersunk through the whole 
thickness of plate. Advantage is sometimes taken of this in 
ship-building. The plates are put together so that the small 
ends of the holes are inside (fig. 4). The rivet is formed with 

Fig. 4 Fig. 5. 



a taper next the head (fig. 4), which fills the conical hole in one 
plate, and the hole in the other plate is filled by hammering 
down the rivet. By this means' the holes are more likely to be 
completely filled up. 

It is usually understood that boiler plates with punched holes 
are always arranged with the holes lying together as in fig. 5, 
and an importance is attached to this arrangement which has, 
perhaps, been somewhat overrated. Where the steel drift 
is employed (and where is its use altogether dispensed with T) it 
will upset the edge of the hole between the plates, and separate 
the contact of their surfaces to a greater extent than when the 
larger ends of the holes are brought together, and thereby impair 
the efficiency of the joint. On the other hand, however, ham- 
mering up the rivet in a hole with the small ends outside tends 
to wedge the plates asunder. Besides, in the event of a rivet- 
head being accidentally knocked off, the first-mentioned arrange- 
ment of the holes will still retain the rivet in its place, and 
bold the plates together. The tension due to the contraction ot 
the rivet in cooling is by this arrangement spread over the whole 
length of the hole, and is not concentrated at its ends. The 
heads have, therefore, comparatively little to do. All things 
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oonsideredy thift method has its advantageSy which appear to 
justify the favour in which it is held, and which outweigh any 
little defects incidental to its employment. When repairs are 
required, the difficulty of getting the rivets out is about equal 
in any arrangement^ if the holes are well filled and the work- 
manship is good. 

It is of the greatest importance that the corresponding holes 
in adjoining plates should coincide, and not partially overlap 
each other, or be half blind, as it is called (fig. 6). In rough 
work too little attention is paid to ^. 

this matter, and even where great ^^' 

care is used in marking off and ^ ^^^B 

punching or drilliug, cases of holes ^ ^^^ ^ 

not coinciding will frequently occur. ^W KM 

N^ot only do these defects add to 
the difficulty of making the joint 
tight by distorting the rivet and 
preventing it from filling the hole 
properly, but it also leads to the 
use of the drift, which in the hands 
of careless workmen is often hammered into the hole in 
such a reckless manner as to cause serious injury to the 
plates. With the use of the drift, which is a short steel spiudlo 
with a taper end, the holes are forced and contorted into an 
irregular shape, sufficiently large to admit of the insertion of 
the rivet, which passes obliquely through the plates. It will 
depend upon the degree of blindness whether the hot rivet can 
be hammered up to fill the contorted hole or not, and make a 
tight joint, and whether its oblique position seriously affects its 
power to resist the strain it is designed to bear. THien, as the 
result of bad workmanship, the rivet cannot be inserted with- 
out recourse to some means for straightening the holes, it is 
best to rimer them out and use a larger rivet This has the 
advantage of not distressing the plate, which is sometimes sup- 
posed to be sorely enough tried in the first place by the punch- 
ing. This method is sometimes employed throughout the rivet 
work, the holes being all punched or drilled somewhat less than 
required, and afterwards rimered to the full size. Should the 
plate not be drawn quite close together before the rimer u 
Inserted, the particles of iron are liable to find their way be- 
tween them and impair the tightness of the joint. This plan 
destroys the conical form of the punched holes, but ensures a 
better job than the ordinary careless methods of riveting. 
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Several experiments have been made to determine the reUiiye 
value of drilled and punched plates in riveted work. 

Mr. W. H. Maynard arrived at the following results with 
four bars cut from the same plate, two being punched and two 
drilled, with 1-inch holes having the same sectional area at tbi3 
reduced part — 1^ square inches. 



Breaking weight in tonB. 


Difference in 
tona. 


Difference per 

cent in favour 

of driUed. 


Experi- 
ment 


DrlUed bar. 


Punched bar. 


Ist 
2nd 


in 


26 
26 


54 


17 

21 


Mean. 


81 


26 


5 


19 



The quality of the plates and the appearance of the fracture 
are not given, which renders these experiments of little value for 
deducing any general rule. The following are the results of 
some experiments by the same authority to test the difference 
in value between rivets in punched holes and similar' rivets in 
drilled holes : — 

^inch rivets in drilled holes, 

1st, single shear = 26 tons per square inch. Double shears 
39-2 tons. 

2nd, single shear = 26 4 tons per square inch. Double 
shear, — Experiment failed. 

f -ittcTi rivets in punched holes. 

1st, single shear = 27 *2 tons per square inch. Double shear ~ 
45 '6 tons. 

2nd, single shear = 26 tons per square inch. Double shear, — 
Experiment failed. 

Mr. Maynard considers the above as conclusive that rivets in 
drilled holes, subject to shearing strain, were about four per 
cent, weaker than rivets in punched holes under similar strain, 
and thinks the sharp edges of the drilled holes have a greater 
tendency to nip off the rivets than the rounded edges of the 
punched holes. This conclusion has been confirmed by more 
recent experiments in America. The rivets appeared cut ofi 
cleaner by the drilled plates than by the punched. 
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In comparmg the strength of punched and drilled work toge- 
ther, Mr. Maynard concludes, 1st, that drilled plates are 
stronger than punched by 19 per cent. ; 2nd, that rivets are 
weaker in drilled holes than in punched by four per cent. ; 3rd, 
that the difference is in favoiu: of drilled work by 15 per cent. 

The above conclusions would require to be modified for dif- 
ferent qualities of rivets, plates, and workmanship. 

Sir W. Fairbairn, in his " Useful Information for Engineers," 
gives a detailed account of some experiment made on the 
strength of single and double riveted lap and butt joints, with 
punched holes, both snap and countersunk heads being used. 
The riveting was done both by hand and machinery, and, as we 
should expect, the latter proved the more effective. The joints 
with countersunk heads were found to be about as strong as the 
others, although there must have been a diminution of strength 
corresponding to the amount cut out by the countersinking. 
The double-riveted lap joint was found to have a strength very 
slightly inferior to that corresponding to the section of the plate 
left between rivet holes, showing the plates had not suffered 
materially by the punching. The single-riveted lap joint showed 
an average loss of strength of 24 per cent, over and above the 
loss due to the reduction of section at the line of rivet holes. 
In this case the punching may have had a more injurious effect 
on the plates, the line of holes being nearer the edge than the 
line which bears the brunt of the strain in the double-riveted 
joint. However, the inferior strength must be mainly ascribed 
to the manner in which the tension strains the joint, and draws 
it athwart the line of strain, as shown in fig. 7. The joint will 

Fig. 7. 



always t4md to assume this form under severe tensional strain in 
consequence of the force tending to act in a direct line through 
the middle of the plates. The joint here manifestly acts at a 
disadvantage, the strain being unequally distributed among the 
fibres of the plate, those of the inside of the joint at the centre 
of the rivet bearing more than the rest The thicker the plate. 
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the greater will be the unequal distribution of the stress, the 
leverage varying as the thickness of the plate. The same aotion 
occurs in a double-riveted lap joint, but in a much less degree, 
as the force acts with less angularity, and consequently more 
uniformly over the fibres of the iron. 

The butt joint with single strip behaves in a somewhat similar 
manner, acting like two laps placed together (fig. 8). In the 

Fig. 8. 



longitudinal seams of an ordinary cylindrical boiler, this pro- 
perty of the lap makes itself felt very often, and results in 
grooving. In the transverse seams the curved form of the 
plates renders this distortion by the force of the steam pressure 
alone well-nigh impossible, but is not proof against the irresist- 
ible molecular forces, whose effects are shown in the expansion 
and contraction of the plates, and which cause the transverse 
grooving in locomotive boilers when they are secured firmly at 
both ends to the frame ; and in stationary boilers, where the 
bottom is cooler than the internal tubes and upper portion of 
the shell. 

When single-butt strips are used for the longitudinal seams, 
they should never be applied internally, on account of the ten- 
dency of the joint to open under pressure, as shown in the lasi 
figure. When the strip is placed on the outside, the action of 
the steam pressure assists in preventing the distortion of tho 
joints. 

The loss due to the unequal distribution of the tension in 
single-riveted joints with plates of ordinary thickness, |-inch to 
•^^-inch, may be taken at not less than 20 per cent, of the ten- 
sile strength of the material left between holes. This would 
leave four per cent, loss of strength in the single-riveted lap 
joints, tested by Fairbairn, due to deterioration by punching, 
and to the rivets not filling the holes so as to bear evenly on 
the plate, and take each an equal share of the strain. What the 
loss of strength from unequal distribution of strain may be in 
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strips of very thick plates, |-iiich and above, can only be de- 
termined by actual test ; it will probably amount to from 50 to 
70 per cent. That the weakness of the single-riveted lap joint 
was owing to the oblique action or unequal distribution of the 
strain appears to be proved by Fairbaim's experiments, where 
single riveting and butt joint with double strips were tried. The 
strength of this was found to be about equal per square inch of 
section to that of a double-riveted lap joint, or nearly that due 
to the unimpaired section between the holes. 

From some experiments made by Mr. Brunei with double- 
fished butt joints and best Staffordshire i plates, having 
strips -l-inch thick, with double and triple chain and zigzag 
riveting, the following results were arrived at : — The sectional 
area of the rivets and plates should be equal : triple riveting is 
superior to double-chain riveting in proportion to the sectional 
area of plates retained ; and the strength of the plates is unim- 
paired by the punching, 20 tons per square inch being the 
breaking weight alike of the solid plate and the section left be- 
tween the holes. 

In *^ Useful Information for Engineers," the strength of the 
joints compared with that of the entire plate is given as 
follows : — 

Strength of plate = 100 

Strength of double riveting = 98 

Strength of single riveting = 76 

The loss of strength here given is due to the treatment the 
iron has received, and to the form of joint, and is quite irrespec- 
tive of the diminished section at the line of rivets. A further 
reduction must be made, correspondiog to tho amount of sec- 
tion removed in making the holes. This varies considerably for 
single riveting, but 30 per cent, may be taken as an average 
allowance for double riveting. Fairbairn takes 30 per cent, also 
for single riveting, and gives, accordingly, the actual strength of 
the plate and the two descriptions of joints as 100, 68, and 46. 
Thirty per cent, is, however, too small an allowance for single 
riveting, and does not agree with either the common practice or 
the table for the pitch of rivets given in the volume in question. 
This latter gives for -f-inch rivets and |-" plates l|-inch pitch, 
corresponding to a loss of 43 per cent. ; a loss of only 30 per 
cent, would require 2 J-inch pitch, which is now only very rarely 
employed for even very low pressure boilers. Many engineers 
do not avail themselves of the advantage offered by double 
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riveting for maintainiiig a large section of plate, but aae tht 
same pitch as for single riveting, the rivets being arranged in 
the form of an equilateral triangle, -which in many cases causes 
the removal of 40 per cent, of section instead of 30. 

Taking the average loss of material in ordinary boiler single 
riveting at 40 per cent., and the total loss of strength in the 
joint as 54 per cent, as above found, we should have therefore 
14 per cent, as the amount considered sufficient for the injury 
caused by punching and the bad form of joint. This is too 
little, and should iu no case be taken at less than 20 per cent., 
even when the plate suflfers no injury by punching, riveting,. 
tc. But taking the loss at 24 per cent., according to Fair- 
bairn, the figures should' stand as follows : 100, 68, and 36, 
instead of 100, 68, and 46. 

These will give correctly the comparative strengths when 
the plates and riveted joints are broken in strips a few inches 
wide, as in the experiments quoted. But in a boiler very 
different conditions of resistance are found. Suppose a boiler 
shell to be made of circular belts of plate overlapping trans- 
yersely, but without longitudinal joints or other source of 
weakness, it would then be in a condition to resist a much 
greater tension than the normal breaking weight of the mate* 
rial, in consequence of the support lent by the double thickness 
at the ring seams. That additional resLatance is given to the 
plates by the transverse joints in a properly made cylindrical 
boiler, is evidenced by the manner in which many sheUs 
at work hold together when the whole section of a plate is cut 
away for a 3-foot dome hole except a strip at each end, and 
barely sufficient for the dome angle-iron attachment and ring 
seams. In such a case, and others of a similar nature, the 
holdingtogetherof the plate is mainly dependentupon the strength 
imparted by the ring seams. When the longitudinal seams break 
joint effectually, the ring seams also strongly resist the bucklino 
action of the plates under strain, which we have seen, at page 69, 
to be such an element of weakness in single riveting. It is obvious 
this resistance must depend greatly upon the width of plates, and 
increases as the distance between the ring seams is diminished. 
Moreover, the circumstance alone of the longitudinal seams 
breaking joint, analogous to the bond in masonry, has an im- 
portant influence in strengthening the shell. It is more tha& 
probable therefore that in a boiler where the longitudinal seams 
break joint effectually and are double riveted, the strength of the 
■hell is even greater than that measured by the unimpaimd 
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section left between the rivet holes. The resistance of this 
section may therefore be taken as the breaking strength of the 
boiler, or as a rale, 30 per cent, less than the entire strength of 
the plate for double riyeting. 

In a similar boiler single riveted, we may safely neglect the 
loss of strength due to the buckliDg action of the plates under 
steam, and regard the shell as being stronger than a detached 
narrow test strip of the jointed plates by an amount equal to 
20 per cent, of the strength of the entire plate. 

Taking the loss of material for single riveting at 44 per ceni^ 
the relative values will stand : 

Entire plate • . • . 100 
Double-riveted joint . • . 70 
Single 99 99 • • 6d 

These proportions of strength are usually employed, and were 
originally deduced by Sir W. Fairbaim from his experiments. 
But in ^ells where the longitudinal seams run in a continuous 
line from end to end, we cannot count upon any gain of strength 
from the transverse joints. There is, however, probably a 
slight gain of strength in the long string of rivets as compared 
with a narrow test specimen, and such a shell single riveted 
may be regarded as having 40 per cent, of the strength of the 
plate. 

Taking 21 tons per square inch as our standard strength for 
plates along the fibre, the above proportions become 14|- tons, 
and llf tons per square inch respectively, as the breaking 
strength of double and single riveted boilers having the longi- 
tudinal seams breaking joint in the proper sense of the term, 
and not by the amount of a rivet or two apart as in fig. 9. The 
table of strengths of wrought iron cylindrical boilers is calculated 
from the above figures. The strength of the plates across the 
fibre should be taken at from 10 to 15 per cent, less than 
the abova When the margin of safety is required to be small 
and plates are used of an ascertained strength of 25 tons per 
square inch, the strength can readily be found by adding 20 per 
cent, to that in the table. 

In some experiments conducted at Woolwich in 1835 on 
different kinds of joints, the following results were obtained : for 
J", y^y", and |-" plates, the breaking strengths were respectively 
about 16, 17, and 18 tons for single riveted lap joints, and for 
double riveted about 24, 24 and 22 tons actual breaking 
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weight and not per square incb, showing tbat the thinnest plat* 
waa aotnally strcniger at the joint than the thicker plates. The 

Fig.0. 




inferior strength of J" and -^^'^ plates was probably due to the 
more oblique action of the strain on the joint. But for want of 
detailed information, the results recorded cannot be considered 
as suitable for deducing any general rule for the strength of 
plates of diflferent thicknesses. Many have erroneously con- 
cluded from the results of these experiments that a |-inch 
plate boiler is as strong as a boiler made of ^-inch plates. In 
the first place, there would be found a great difference in the 
strength of a ^''-plate as a test strip and as built up in a boiler, 
for reasons already stated, the workmanship being equal in both 
cases. This difference would not be so great with a f "-plate. In 
the second place, the plate is by no means most likely to faD 
first through the line of rivet holes when in use. Comparing 
I'' plates with y plates, and assuming the boiler to be unfit for 
working at the original pressure when reduced to \*' thick, the 
latter plates will last twice as long as the former. 

In seeking to determine the correct diameter and pitch of 
rivets, and also the proper amount of lap for different thick- 
nesses of plate, there are several conflicting circumstances to 
.consirler. In the first place, having due regard for the economy 
•of material it is important in fixing upon the diameter and pitch 
of rivets for a given thickiioss oi plate, that the plates and 
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rivets Bhould be of equal strength, for in maldng the rivets to fail 
before the plates, we shonld be wasting the excess of material 
to which is due the additional strength of the plate or be 
making the joint too weak. On the other hand, to make the 
rivets the stronger, would be to make the joint too weak by 
redudng the strength of the plate too much, or to waste the 
material in making the rivets too stroDg. 

In the second place, the joint must be tight as well as cor* 
rectly proportioned for strength. It will be seen that the' 
attainment of the greatest strength with the least material is 
restricted by the necessity for tightness, and also by other 
minor but important circumstances. 

First of all it must be ascertained in which manner the weak- 
ness of the joint may be declared. Here we find that the joint 
may fail in four or five different ways, namely : 

1st. By the plate in front of the rivet crushing (fig. 10). 

2nd. By the rivet shearing. 

3rd. By the plate tearing between the rivet holes. 



Fig. 10. 



Fig. 11. 





4th. By the plate outside the hole breaking through (fig. 11). 
5th. By the plate being forced out in front of the rivet 

1st. The resistance of the plate round the semi-circumference 
of the rivet can be proved to be measured by the diameter 
of the rivet x the thickness of plate x crushing strength of 
plate. From the results of some experiment on the crushing 
jtrepgth of the bearing purface of iron links against the pins, 
uudisLtikeu by Sir C. Fux, it may be concluded that tlie 

B 2 
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resistance of the • plate against a rivet is equal to 40 tons 
per square inch, whence we have : 

resistance of plate to crushing = d x * X 40 (1.) 

d =: diameter of rivet, * = thickness of plate. 

2nd. The ultimate strength of the rivet to resist shearing 
has already been discussed, and may be taken at 21 tons per 
square inch, therefore 

resistance to single shearing = '7854 X dPx 21. (2.) 

Comparing Kos. 1 and 2, when the resistance of the rivet and 
plate are equal, we have 

rf X i X 40 = -7854 X d^ X 21 
d = 2-4 «, 

Fig. 12. whence the diameter of the rivet should 

be nearly 2 J times the thickness of 
the plate. The common rule of mak- 
ing the diameter of the rivet double 
the thickness of plate up to -^ thick 
is approximately correct, and allows 
a margin of strength for injury done 
to the plate in punching and drifting. 
3rd. The strength of the plate 
between the rivet holes in boiler work, 
it has already been shown may be 
taken at 21 tons per square inch, 
whence 

resistance of plate to tearing = < (2? •«* c?) 21. (3.) 
where p = pitch of rivets ; 

comparing this with No. 2, we get for the eqaality of strength 
in rivets and plates between holes, 

•7854 dp X 21 =zt(jp^d) 21. 

ftom which equation we can find the pitch, when the diameter 
of rivets and thickness of plate are given. Substituting a = area 
of rivet for '7854 d^ we have for a single riveted lap joint and 
single fi.shed butt joint^ 
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For lap joints and single fished joints with double riveting, 
we have the sectional area of two rivets instead of one, as in 
Vhe last case, 

hence, 2 a = t(p^»d) 

and p = — + d, (5.) 

In a butt joint doable fished and single riveted, where the 
rivets require to be sheared in two places before yielding we get 

2 a = ^ (l> — (2), or the same as in the last case, 

and j9 = — + d, (5.) 

In a double fished butt joint with double riveting the equa- 
tion becomes 

4 a = « (p — cQ 
l,=i?^.A (6.) 

In the above formulse, d should rather be taken as the 
mean si^e of the hole than as the size of rivet, or as a rule 
y^^ inch larger than the rivets up to i inch diameter. 

When the diameter of rivet is double the thickness of 
plate, the pitch becomes equal to 2*57 d, 4*14 d, and 7*28 d 
respectively for formulae (4), (5), and (6). 

In thick plates having rivets less in diameter than twice the 
thickness of plate, the pitch wUl be less in proportion. Taking 
r as the ratio of diameter to thickness, the above quantities 

must be multiplied by ~ for the pitch. 

4. We may regard the distance between the hole and edge 
of the plate as the depth h, of a girder fixed at both ends, and 
uniformly loaded, the span being measured by the diameter of 
rivet, hence 

t 7^h^ ^ 

the strength to resist fracture = —^ — » O. 
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is a coefficient, the value of which haa not yet been 
determined. Since the nature of both the strain and the re* 
sistance differs greatly from that of ordinary girders, it is evi- 
dent that we cannot consider the ordinary coefficient ^ even 
approximate. But as the coefficient is not likely to be less 
than the above, we may use it for the purpose of illustration 
We then have, 

transverse strength of plate = 48. 

d 

Comparing this with No. 2, we have, 

•7854 X d^ X 21 = ^ x 48, 
when d = 2tyre get h = d x *81. 

Assuming this to be approximately correct, it follows that the 
ordinary practice of making the distance between the hole and 
edge of plate equal to diameter of rivet gives sufficient strength 
to prevent the plate from breaking by a transverse strain. The 
greater the ratio of diameter to thickness, the less will be the 
I roportion of lap required for adequate strength. 

5. The resistance of the plate to being forced out in front of 
the rivet will be equal to the shearing strength of the plate 
multiplied by the area sheared, and may be expressed by 

.3c? 



(O Urv 
^) X t X 21, 



V. hen the distance between the hole and edge of plate = d. 

On comparison, the resistance of the joint to yield in tbia 
manner will be found much greater than the resistance to any of 
the other modes of fracture we have considered, consequently 
such a fracture as shown in fig. 12, is seldom, if ever, met with. 
The fractures most frequently found in boiler work are those 
from the hole to edge of plate. They are in most cases the 
result of careless workmanship and brittleness of plates, except 
when they occur in the seams over the fire, when they are 
mainly produced by the contraction strain acting at right 
angles, and by the girder strain thrown on the plate between 
the hole and edge by the permanent contraction due to the 
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alleruafce hea;tiog and cooling. A large lap is more liable to 
fracture in this manner than a small one, and a thick plate 
than a thin one, in positions where sudden variations of tempe- 
rature occur. In a line of riveted work a few holes may 
become fractured, or a few rivets crushed, by having to bear an 
undue amount of the strain, which is unequally distributed 
along the whole line of rivets in consequence of careless work- 
manship. 

"When the plate once yields by fracturing or crushing, it is 
evident that the strain will no longer be at all equally distri- 
buted along the length of plate between rivet holes, but 
becomes concentrated upon the fibres of the plate at each side 
of the rivet. The plate may then be torn in two by a force 
much below its breaking* weight with the strain equally dis- 
tributed. 

The principles embodied in the above rules, based on deduc- 
tions correctly made from experiments, must be accepted with 
some caution. In most of the experiments the plates wore 
thin, of very good iron, and probably had not suffered much by 
rough treatment, which is, however, not the fate of the majority 
ot boiler plates. Many a new boiler is set to work with the 
rivet holes fractured to edge of plate, or from hole to hole, by 
punching and drifting. Moreover, it is the practice to use a 
better quality of iron for the rivet than for the plate in the 
great majority of boilers. This lessens the chance of injury by 
hammering and heating, besides giving a greater tensile and 
shearing strength. 

It may be taken as a rule that, in any but the best class of 
boiler work, the rivet is stronger than the plate section for 
section in new boilers. In old boilers the plates at the joints 
are generally found to be much more brittle than the rivets, 
and the rivets, except at the heads, will escape corrosion where 
the plate may suffer severely. These considerations indicate 
that a larger pitch than the one assigned by the rule given 
should be used. It must also not be forgotten that the hole is 
larger than the enclosed rivet, the diameter of which is usually 
taken in estimating the pitch. It may here be also remarked 
that in increasing the diameter of rivet, the pitch must be 
increased in a greater proportion, in order to keep the section 
of rivet and plate equal, for the shearing strength of a rivet 
varies as its sectional area, and therefore as the square of the 
diameter, whilst the section of the plate removed varies simply 
AS the diameter. It follows from this that, the larger we make 
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the rivets, the better are we able to retain the groasi sectional 
area of our plates. 

The advantage to be gained by increasing the diameter of 
rivet is limited by the expediency of not exceeding the crushing 
strength of the plate in front of the rivet, which varies simply 
as the diameter of the rivet. It has already been shown that 
the plate will fail by crashing before the rivet shears when the 
diameter m 2\ times the thickness of plate. It may also be 
observed, that by increasing the pitch we rapidly diminish the 
breaking strength of the plate between holes, as the increased 
width allows the plate to stretch more, and concentrates the 
strain on the fibres at each side of the hole. This fact applies 
most strongly to the case of double-fished butt joints, where the 
large pitch is necessary to bring the strength of the plate up to 
that of the rivets which are in double shear. It also probably 
accounts for the diminished strength found in experiments with 
riveted joints, where large rivets have been used with a very 
large pitch to ascertain the crushing strength of the plates. 
Such tests cannot be taken as a guide for the strength of joints 
in ordinary boiler work. 

There are, however, other considerations besides the economy 
of material that should govern the proper pitch of rivets. A 
tight joint is of the first importance, for should leakage occur 
corrosion may soon alter any carefully calculated proportions of 
the respective sections in the joint. Indeed, it may be affirmed 
that in the majority of cases the safety of a boiler depends, in 
the long run, more upon the tightness than the actual strength 
of the joints, since a large factor of safety is usually allowed. 

No one set of rules can be laid down for the pitch of rivets 
which shall be the best under all circumstances of pressure, 
quality of material, liability to corrosion, <&c. The following 
table gives a result which agrees pretty closely with the average 
practice for single riveting in high pressure boilers (up to 
160 lbs) if we take the proportions of diameter of rivet and 
thick uess of plate that are given. The diameter of rivet is taken 
as the average diameter of the hole, and not the nett size of the 
rivet sLank, 
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In the above table it will be seen that with thin plates the 
diameter of rivet is double the thickness of plate, and this ratio 
diminishes as the plates increase in thickness until with 1-inch 
plates the diameter and thickness are nearly equal One reason 
for this is that the difficulty of making a good joint increases 
with the diameter of rivet where the poiut is not closed by an 
efficient machine. "With 1-inch and 14^-inch rivets heavy 
hammers are required to upset the iron and dose the hole 
properly. This at once increased the difficulty of " holding up" 
and of making a good job. The difficulty of setting by drawing 
or hammering the plates quite close together to make a tight 
joint also increases rapidly in plates over ^inch thick, and 
altogether the quality of the work is not so reliable when very 
thick plates are used. Another reason for diminishing the ratio 
which the diameter of rivet bears to the thickness of plate is that 
with a constant ratio we soon reach too large a pitch to admit of 
keeping a tight joints if we wish to retain anything like equality 
between section of plate and rivet. 

With 1-inch plates, in order to retain 60 per cent, of the 
section of the plate whilst making the plates and rivets at the 
joint equal in strength we should require 2-inoh rivets at 
6i inches pitch. 

Such a rivet is coxisidered too large for closing up properly, 
unless with the aid of a very powerful machine, and 6| centres 
are too wide to keep tight at even moderate pressures with 
ordinary workmanship. Bivets of more than 14- inch diametef 



are seldom if ever employed in boiler work. 
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The third column in the table gives the pitch required foi 
eqnal ^section of rivets and plate between holes. The fourth 
column gives the pitch required in order to retain 60 per cent, 
of plate at the joint. On comparing these two columns it will 
be seen that in plates from i inch to -^ inch thick there is no 
great difference between the two pitdies. With the thicker 
plates the difference is important The pitch for 1-inch plates, 
in column 3 only retains 53 per cent, of the plate section, but if 
we employed column 4 the wide pitch would leave the rivets 
'with only 36 per cent, of the strength of the entire plate, or 
about 60 per cent, of the plate between holes. Column 3 would 
therefore give a stronger joint than the other. 

The average size of the punched hole in the plate being 
usually somewhat larger than the size assigned to it^ and the risk 
of injury from punching being greater in thick than in thin 
plates, and also to allow for corrosion or waste at the lap, 
column 6 is given to work to, giving the section of the plate 
slightly in excess of that in column 3, and retaining about 60 
per cent, of the section in plates from i inch to -^ inch thick ; 
55 per cent, for plates from f -inch to § inch ; and 58 percent, 
for -f |-inch and 1-inch plates. 

Where the workmanship is not reliable it will be advisable to 
reduce the pitch slightly, or to increase the diameter of rivet in 
plates under f inch thick. 

The lap for single riveting should be equal to 3 times the 
diameter of rivet, and never more than 3*3 times the diameter. 

Double-riveted lap joints and butt jomts with siivgU drips. 



Thickness 
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The pitch given is aloDg one line of rivets. The strips should 
be slightly thicker than the plate, -^^ inch for moderately thick 
plates^ and ^ inch for very thick plates. Column 4 gives the 
pitch, along one line of rivets, required to retain 70 per cent, of 
plate between holes. With 1-inch plates this would make the 
strength of the rivets only about 53 per cent, of that of thd 
pierced plate. In order to obtain equal strength in plate and 
rivet at the joint we should require for 1-inch plates Ij-inch 
rivet« at 5-|- inch pitch. The difficulty is therefore obvious of 
obtaining a well-proportioned joint when using thick plates, 
with either single or double-riveted lap joints, at the same time 
retaining a good section of plate, and ensuring tightness. In 
using thick plates the best course to follow in arranging the 
joint is to fix upon the widest pitch consistent with tightness, 
employing the largest rivets admissible, and then determine the 
strength of the shell from the section of rivets or plate left 
between holes, whichever may be the weaker. In plates up to 
^ thick it is evident that 70 per cent, of section can be main- 
tained with a well-proportioned joint and moderate pitch. For 
plates under ^ inch there is an excess of strength in the rivets 
when using the pitch given. The diameter of rivets might 
therefore with advantage be slightly reduced, to make a tighter 
joint, for high pressures. When the boiler is double riveted 
tiiroughout, ^inch rivets for |-inch and -^g^-inch plates, with 
2i inch pitch, might be used. It is, however, inexpedient to 
have different sized holes for single and double riveting in the 
same plate or boiler ; and as it frequently happens that the 
longitudinal seams of a boiler are double riveted, whilst the 
transverse seams are only single riveted, the same sized rivets 
have been used in making the above tables. 

The greatest difficulty in making a well-proportioned joint 
with the saine sized rivets occurs when butt joints with double 
strips and lap joints come together in the same plate. In such 
a case we must either sacrifice the advantage of having the same 
sized hole throughout the plate, or have a badly proportioned 
joint in one seam or the other. On this account, when double- 
fished butt joints are used in the same plate with lap joints, 
the former may be made single and the latter double riveted ; 
in which case the same pitch and diameter of rivet might be 
judiciously employed, were it not for the difficulty of keep* 
ing a tight joint in the butt arrangement, which necessitates 
die reduction of the pitch, unless the workmanship is very 
good. 
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The double-riveted lap should be equal to 6 times ihff 
-liameter of rivet, eaoh line of rivets being Jd from the edge of 
plate, 



Double-TweUd butt jointi with double strips. 
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In double-riveted butt joints with double covering Btrips, it 
will be seen from the annexed table, on comparing columns 
4, 6, and 6, that we cannot avail ourselves of the fuU strength of 
the double riveting when the rivets are in double shear, and 
must be content with 75 and 70 per cent, of section of the 
entire plate with thin and thick plates respectively. Smaller 
rivets than |" should not be employed, unless they are made 
with much larger heads than is the custom, in order to with- 
stand the effects of corrosion. On account of the difficulty of 
obtaining sufficiently strong punches smaller rivets than those 
given for the thick plates cannot be recommended. Where 
the holes are drilled this objection does not apply, and a 
different table may be arranged, commencing with l" plates 
as they stand and ending with 1" plates having {" rivets at 
• 3i" pitch. 

Besides the loss of strength due to the unequal distribution 
of the strain through the whole thickness of the plates in a lap 
joint, very thick plates are also liable to be much reduced in 
strength tiirough the body of the plate by injury done in the 
excessive amount of setting they require where the transverse 
and longitudinal seams cross each other. For this reason alone 
butt joints should always be used at least for the longitudinal 
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seams with plates over f " thick. The width of the strip for 
double riyeting should be at least 9 times the diameter of rivet, 
and may, with thick plates, be made equal to 10 times the 
diameter, the distance from the centre of the holes to edge of 
plates and strips in all cases being equal to diameter of xivet 
multiplied by f» 
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CHAPTER V. 

WELDING. 

Thb numorous purposes to whicli wrought iron is applied 
could not be effected without its valuable property of welding. 
It is of the utmost importance that the effect of this process 
on the strength of the material should be properly understood, 
since there are more structures depending on the soundness of 
the weld than on the strength of the rolled or forged bar or 
plate. 

Mr. Kirkaldy made some experiments on the breaking 
strength of welded bars. The results varied greatly, showing 
a loss of from 2*6 to 43*8 per cent, the mean loss being 20*8 
\yeT cent., compared with the solid bar, the fracture taking 
place in most instances partly through the solid bar and partly 
through the weld. The loss of strength in four "Farnley" 
1-inch square bars varied from 6 tons to 9i tons, the original 
strength averaging 28 tons per square inch. With 14 "Glasgow 
Best Best " bars, varying from 1} inch to f inch square, the 
loss of strength varied from | tons to 11 tons, per square 
inch, the average loss being 8 tons. The original strength was, 
on an average, about 25^ tons per square inch. 

Mr. Kirkaldy found that in heating a bar of Glasgow B. 
Best iron to the welding point, and then allowing it to cool 
slowly, that the breaking strain was nearly the same as that 
borne by another piece off the same bar in the ordinary con- 
dition ; but the ductility of the iron was injured by the high 
temperature and want of hammering. 

Several experiments to determine the strength of welded 
plates have been made, and Vave given satisfactory results. Of 
these may be mentioned the trials at Woolwich on the strength 
Df plates welded by the Bertram process, recorded by Mr. D. 
K. Clark. 

The joints were of two descriptions, namely, the scarf weld 
an d the lap weld. The tensile strength was found to be 
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20 tons per square inch for the solid plates, j^, -^y and |- inch 
thick. Taking the strength of the entire plate at 100, that of 
the scarf weld for the -^ and i plates was respectively 106 
and 102. The ^-inch weld proved faulty. The results from 
the lap weld, as might be expected from the unequal distri- 
bution of the strain at the joint, were not satisfactory, being 
respectively 50, 69 and 66. This makes the absolute strength 
of the two lap welded joints alike for \' and J -inch plates, the 
j^-inch plate having only \ of the strength of the entire 
plate, whilst the j plate has } the strength, which may be 
accounted for by the more unequal distribution of the strain 
with the thicker plate. The meagre information respecting 
the fractures, and the fewness of the tests with each variety of 
weld and thickness of plate detracts very much from the value 
of these experiments as a standard for general use. 

Mr. Kirtley, in a paper read before " The Institute of Me- 
chanical Engineers,'' records the results of some experiments on 
the tensile strength of strips of plate cut across the weld, 
which were taken from several boilers made with welded 
longitudinal seams. The strips were in three sets, 7^ inches 
long, the weld being in the middle of each piece. The follow- 
ing table givres the results of the tests ; the plates were 
1^ inch thick : — 

Strength of welded plates. 



Width 

of 
Btrip. 


No. of 
strips 
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Broke 

in 
weld. 


Broke 

in 
soUd. 
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g strength 
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1" 
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28 


11 


12 


16-5 


23-8 


20-6 


Alfio 11 strips of the same plates 
unwelded. 


20-7 


25-8 


23-6 



It appears from these results that half of the test piecoa 
broke in the solid, and not at the weld. 

The average loss of strength of the 23 welded plates waa 
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only 12*7 per cent., compared with the strength of the 11 
iinwelded plates, the worst pieces showing as defective a weld 
AS would occur in practice had 70 per cent, of the averago 
strength of the un welded plates. 

The weld is best made when the edges of the plates are 
upset, at a red heat, by hammering or pressure, to nearly 
double their thickness, and bevelled to an angle of about 45°. 
The edges can then be heated simultaneoui-ly, and the weld 
made by hammering down the joint to the original thickness 
of the plate. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CONSTRUCTION OF BOILERS. 

SiNCB the plates are stronger lengthways than crossways, 
they are generally arranged in a cylindrical boiler shell, with 
the fibre running circumferentially, in which direction they are 
best disposed to resist the greatest strain due to the internal 
pressure. But owing to the greatest strain in externally fired 
boilers being along the bottom in a longitudinal direction from 
the sudden contraction caused by a rush of cold air, or by the 
delivery of cold feed water on to the bottom plates, some engineers 
prefer to arrange the plates with the fibre running lengthways 
along the boiler. By this arrangement the bottom plates are 
also more easily replaced, a circumstance of some importance 
with hard-worked externally-fired boilers, in which the furnace 
plates require frequent renewal. In order to avoid the great 
inconvenience and sometimes danger from the constant frac- 
turing of rivet holes, especially in the transverse seams over 
the fire, it is best to make the furnace plates of externally fired 
boUers sufficiently long to keep the first ring seam away from 
the influence of the entering cold air, and at the same time to 
set the boiler so that the end seams do not become intensely 
heated. This arrangement necessitates the use of a very large 
furnace plate, since the width must be sufficient to keep the 
longitudinal seams also out of reach of the fire and entering 
cold air, which have a much less effect on the single than on the 
double thickness of plate that occurs at the lap joints. 

In short boilers, such as many of the useful little vertical 
class, the plates are most easily arranged in one length, with 
their fibre in the direction of the height of the boiler, thus 
saving the work in one ring seam. In all such cases where the 
plates are arranged lengthways along the cylinder, it is advisable 
to allow a greater margin of safety than when the plates are 
anranged lengthways round the cylinder. 
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Wherever a ring seam oocurs the longitudinal seams should 
be made to break joint, for the sake of obtaining the increased 
strength due to this arrangement. This necessitates the thinning 
away of the inside plate corners where the overlap occurs. In 
order to avoid the labour that this involves, which is considerable 
when thick plates are used, the plates are very often arranged 
to break joint by one or two rivets only, as shown in fig. 9, 
page 74*. This arrangement is but little stronger than having 
the seams in one line, from end to end, and should never be used. 
It however saves the hammering that thick plates with lap 
joints have to undergo to make them fit at the ring iBeams, 
where the longitudinal seams break joint, which must in many 
cases damage the iron considerably, and to avoid this, as well as 
the unequal distribution of strain involved by the use of the 
lap, the longitudinal joints at least should be made with double 
butt strips, in using thick plates. 

The courses or belts of plates that make up the length are 
usually arranged conically in stationary boilers, with the out- 
side lap facing backwards. When the boiler is set slightly in- 
clined towards the front end, this arrangement of the plates 
facilitates the draining of the water and sweeping out at the 
boiler bottom towards the front, where the dirt is usually 
removed. This advantage is greatest in internally fired 
boilers, which are difficult to clean. In externally fired boilers 
this arrangement of the ring seams saves the edges of the 
plate from the direct impingement of the flame, which takes 
place when the outside laps face the front. It is, however, 
more liable to interfere with the free contraction of the shell 
on the brickwork, which acts from front to back, and which is 
of more importance than freedom of expansion, the former 
l)eing more sudden than the latter. 

In long vertical boilers it is customary to arrange the ring 
soams with the inside lap facing downwards, so as not to leave 
a projection for the incrustation to lodge upon. With the 
same object in view, some engineers also insist upon the longitu* 
dinal seams at the sides of locomotive boiler shells being 
arranged with the edges of the top plates inside, fts they con- 
sider the liability to groove is increased when the edge of the 
inside plates face upwards, to form a ledge for the incrustatioo 
to accumulate upon. 

In locomotive boilers the belts of plating are nearly always 
arranged parallel, and of late it has become the practice with 
many makers to arrange them telescopically with the largest 
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diameter at the firebox end, to which the sludge is drained 
for removal at the* mudholes. This arrangement also allows 
room for a slightly wider firebox ; it also facilitates the arranging 
of the tubes, and, in many cases, tends to prolong the life of 
the firebox. 

Of late years it has become the practice with the best makers 
to use larger plates in the shell than formerly. In stationary 
boilers the size is usually limited \Sy the weight the manufac- 
turers supply the plates at, without extra charge, which, as a 
rule, is 4 cwt. for plates of good Staffordshire quality. The 
greatest width, without extra charge, is usually about 4 feet, 
and the length is arranged to keep the weight of the plate 
within 4 cwt. ; but many engineers wisely prefer to incur the 
extra cost of using larger plates, and so reduce the number 
of seams and consequent risk of leaky joints and rivets as 
well as of grooving. Locomotive boiler barrels are frequently 
made with plates long enough to necessitate only one longitu- 
dinal seam in each belt of plates, which should be placed above 
the water level, where it is not liable to groove. In some 
eases the longitudinal seams are welded, and the ring seams 
made with outside covering strips. In order to still further 
increase the strength of the boiler where there are no external 
flues, strong wrought-iron rings are shrunk on at mid-length of 
each belting. To compensate for the strength lost by cutting 
out the ilvet holes, plates with thickened edges are sometimes 
used for locomotive boiler barrels. As the thick edges are in 
the direction of the length of the plate, they can, unfortunately, 
only be used for the ring seams where the additional strength 
is least required in wqU- designed locomotive boilers. 

The strength of the cylinder and sphere has already been 
examined, and the resistance of flat and cambered surfaces 
partially discussed. In boilers of even moderate diameter, and 
under ordinary pressures, the flat ends of ordinary thickness 
are so weak, if unstayed, that the bulging out would be ex- 
cessive, and would consequently tend to act with a considerable 
leverage, and wrench off the rivet heads securing the plate to 
the barrel, if attached in the ordinary manner by angle irons. 
The alternate bulging and straightening of the plate produced 
by the varying pressure in the boiler would also tend to pro- 
duce fracture through the line of rivet holes, or work open the 
fibres of the iron along the line where this action is most felt, 
and which is generally along tho inside edge of the angle iron, 
or at the angle iron root, producing leakage, grooving, and 
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ultimately^ fracture, whioh are treated of in the chapter on 
" Wear and Tear." 

It may be here remarked that the mode in which a flat, 
dished or cambered end plate is Becured to the barrel materially 
affects its capability of resisting the e£fect of the iDternal stress 
upon it. The modes adopted are by angle iron, either internal 
or external, or by flanging either the barrel or end plate. 

Where stiflhesa is not required near the circumference of 
the barrel, as, for instance, where it is desirable to leave room 
for the plate to spriug, in the case of internally fired boilers, 
the angle iron should be applied outwardly, or the barrel 
flanged outwardly, to receive the end plate. 

As a rule, the flanged arrangements are less liable to grooving 
than when angle irons are used, and form the best mode of 
attachment, provided the plates are not too much reduced in 
thickness when the flanging is outward. In Cornish and Lan- 
cashire boilers, it is the custom to attach the front end plate with 
outside angle irons, and the back end with inside angle irons. 
The crowns of vertical boiler shellsare usually attached by flanging 
or by inside angle irons. Where, however, in long boilers the in- 
ternal flue tubes are not more than 5" or 6" from the side of the 
barrel, outside angle irons should be used to allow the end-plate 
to spring. 

In small vertical boilers sufficient strength can be given to. 
the end-plate by dishing it, which removes the necessity of 
f^taying it fUrther than with the flue tube. In cases where 
there is a cluster of small tubes, the crown is best made flat 
for facility of tightening the tube ends, and in most cases 
sufficient strength can be given to this plate by increasing it? 
thickness within moderate limits. 

With a view to strengthen the furnace crowns of small vertical 
boilers, they are usually made with considerable camber. In 
many cases, however, this camber renders the plate too stiff and 
unable to spring without producing grooving ; a certain amount 
of play should be allowed, in order to accommodate the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the flue tube or tubes. 

Various methods have been devised for securing the internal 
furnaces of vertical boilers to the shell. The first that suggests 
itself is the old-fashioned solid ring, made but of a rectangular bar 
of iron. The depth of this ring should never be less than its 
vfidth, as the pressure on the crown has a tendency to upset it. 
When the ring is shallow, the upsetting action frequently produces 
grooving in the shell plate, round the top of the ring. When 
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ihese rings are more than 3" wide, and of equal depth, they 
Bhould be double riveted, to prevent leakage and grooving, if 
they have to carry a great load. There are more than half-a- 
dozen other methods, but which do not call for remark. 

"We shall now consider the various means used to strengthen 
flat and cambered surfaces, such as screwed and riveted bolts, 
stiffening ribs, girder stays, gussets, <bc. 

The difference in btrength between screwed and unscrewed 
bolts, according to Mr. Kirkaldy, is influenced by the manner 
in which the dies act upon the iron. Old dies have a harden- 
ing effect, which raises the breaking strength at the expense of 
the stretching, when compared with new dies or chasing tools^ 
.which cut cleaner. The average tensile strength of a screwed 
bar, 1" and above in diameter, may be taken at 20 tons per 
square inch of the unscrewed section. It has been frequently 
assumed that bolts of small diameter — f-" or f , are superior 
in strength, section for section, to those of 1\" and above ; 
but recent experiments do not bear out this assumption — at 
least, not to the extent asserted, some 50 per cent. 

Fn order to preserve the original strength of a tie bar, as 
well as to facilitate the operation of screwing it into the plates, 
it is customary to increase the diameter of the screwed por- 
tions. This also acts advantageously in allowing the bar to 
etretch when strained severely. A bar of ordinary quality 
and of uniform section throughout is found, under tension, to 
stretch considerably before breaking. The degree and regu- 
larity of the Btretching depends principally upon the quality 
of the material. If, however, the section of the bar be 
diminished in one or more places, the effect of the strain and 
consequently the stretching is confined to these weaker por- 
tions, so that a bar with a narrow groove, like the thread of a 
screw, cut in it, scarcely stretches at all before breaking. It 
is for this reason that screwed tie rods, without swelled ends, are 
sometimes found to snap suddenly under severe strain, usually at 
the end of the screwed portion to which the stretching is 
confined. When the ends are thickened for screwing, so that 
ihe diameter at the bottom of the thread exceeds that of the 
rest of the bar, the stretching is no longer con6ned to one part, 
»nd the bar is better able to bear a sudden strain. 

The practice of turning the thread off the middle portion 
of locomotive firebox stays, or of swelling the diameter of 
the screwed ends, is sometimes adopted to render the stays 
more flexible, and consequently better able to bear without 
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injury tlie awkward transverse strains thrown npon thorn by 
the greater expansion of the inside firebox compared with 
that of the outside shell, which, in course of time, renderf< 
the iron stays in the upper parts of the box exceedingly 
brittle and liable to snap. Another advantage claimed for 
this plan of turning off the thread is that the even surface 
of an iron stay withstands the corrosive action of the water 
better than when it is screwed. For durability the stays of 
locomotive fireboxes are better made of copper, especially 
those that are in contact with the mass of incandescent fuel 
With firebox plates not more than -^j^" thick, the thinnest part 
of the stay, or the diameter at the bottom of the thread, 
should not be less than ^' when copper stays are used, or 
else they are liable to bend in hammering down the ends. 
This applies to stays even as short as 3'' between plates. 
With stiffer sta^s of iron the smallest diameter may be ^", 
On the other hand it is not advisable to make these iron stays 
larger than 1^" outside diameter, with -^ plates, as the extra 
amount of hammering involved in knocking down the ends of 
thicker bolts, with ordinary care, is liable to spoil the threads. 

In using water containing certain salts, the use of copper 
stays is sometimes accompanied by a rapid corrosion, which 
appears like countersinking of the inside of the iron plate round 
the bolts. This is usually ascribed to galvanic action. The heads 
of copper stay bolts should, in consequence, be made larger than is 
the usual practice, as, too often, little or no thread is left to 
depend upon. 

For plates less than finch thick, the number of threads on 
the bolts' stay should not exceed 11 or 12 to the inch, in order 
to get a good hold when screwed into the plate. When the 
stay is not screwed into the plate it is usual to secure the ends 
with nuts and washers, which should be applied to both sides 
of the plate, to insure tightness or freedom from leakage. 
The thickness of the nut is usually made equal to the diameter 
of the screw. This allows a margin of strength to compensate 
for badly formed and loose threads. It has been found that 
where the thickness of the nut and diameter of the screw are 
as f to 1, threads of ordinary pitch, if well made, and a good 
fit, will not strip before the bolt breaks. 

Besides being screwed into the plate and having the end 
riveted over, or passed through the plate and secured by nuts 
and washers, longitudinal and other stay bars, which may be 
either square or rountl, can be secured to fiat plates by means 
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of pins, bolts, or cotters passing through angle irons or T ironsj 
which impart stiffness to the plate they are riveted to. Th« 
practice of securing them by cotters and saddle plates is not so 
common as it was a few years ago. When pins or bolts are 
used they should always be arranged for double shear, either 
by forming double eyes upon the ends of the stay which 
clip the T iron, or by forming a single eye on the stay and 
placing it between two angle irons through which the pin 



In proportioning the sizes of the stay bar and its bolt so that 
they may be of equal ultimate breaking strength, the diameter 
of the bolts will usually be too small to a£ford sufficient bearing 
surface in the angle or T iron, which, except in locomotive 
boUers, seldom exceed I" in thickness, and soon fail by crippling 
or bulging. In order to increase the bearing surface on the 
angle iron and at the same time to impart additional stifhess 
to the structure, J" or f plates about 6" wide are frequently 
riveted to these end angle irons in stationary boilers. Instead of 
using a very large single bolt to ensure sufficient bearing sur- 
face, it is better to forge a good deep T end upon the stay bar, 
which can be secured to the angle irons between which it is 
placed by three or four bolts of moderate diameter. 

A defect often met with in staying the ends of boilers is the 
omission of cotters through the pins when double eyes and 
single T irons are used. This omission allows the double eye 
io open out under strain, when it acts upon its pin with con- 
siderable leverage and bends it. These pins are sometimes 
found bent to an angle of 90° and totally inoperative. When 
the stay is secured by cotters and saddle irons care should bo 
taken to make the cotter of sufficient depth, since it is usually 
by its bending that this system fails. The hole through the 
saddle plate should not be cut larger than is absolutely neces- 
sary to let the stay pass, which is usually square. 

When the flat suiface is of small area and the pressure is not 
great, stays or tie bolts are sometimes dispensed with, and stiff- 
ness is imparted by simply riveting angle or T irons to the flat 
plates. These are disposed radially or in which ever manner 
they can best be applied to take the strain, according to circum- 
stances. This mode of strengthening the ends of cylindrical 
boilers is very inefficient, and is unfortunately but too often 
employed. Numerous cases have occurred where it has been 
the source of much annoyance and loss. It is used chiefly by 
makers to save expense, or by those who have experienced 
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trouble from grooving and other evils caused by an injudicious 
application of gussets or other stays. 

It is sometimes argued that if the ends be prevented from 
bulging by stiffening ribs, any further staying to the shell or 
from end to end is superfluous, as the rivets securiug the end 
to the shell are sufficient of themselves to prevent the end from 
being torn off. This argument can, however, only apply to a new 
boiler, for it is found that the ever-varyiug strains to which the 
flat surfaces of boilers are subjected, often in the course of time 
seriously affect the strength of these stiffening ribs however well 
they may have answered at first. Cases have occurred where 
T iron ribs on the ends of internally fired boilers have become 
crippled with the working pressure after a few years' use, and 
yet showed no permanent set when the boiler was tested by 
water at double the pressure when new. In the cases referred 
to, the T irons were not injured by corrosion, which would have 
caused them to fail much sooner. The loss of strength can only be 
ascribed to the injurious effect of the continually varying strain. 

The circumstance appears to be sometimes overlooked that 
the pressure against a flat end plate merely stiffened and not 
stayed, exerts an awkward strain on the rivets and heads at< 
taching it to the shell angle iron, and a trying transverse strain 
o^ the plate at the line of attachment, in consequence of which 
plates strengthened in this manner often fail from tearing 
through the line of rivet holes. 

It is only in cases where the diameter of the boiler is very 
small, or the pressure very low, that stiffening ribs are to be 
recommended. In some instances they can be advantageously 
applied as auxiliaries to longitudinal and gusset staying. 

In boilers of considerable length, say 20 feet and upwards, 
it is necessary to support or suspend the longitudinal stays, and 
unless they are secured by nuts at one end at least, they should 
be divided at mid length and provided with a double socket and 
two cotters to draw them taut. It is of the first importance 
that the arrangement of longitudinal staying should not inter- 
fere with the efficient cleaning or examination of the inside of 
the boiler. But in too many cases the stays are made so small 
•in section and consequently many in number as to render it 
quite impossible to reach all parts of the boiler. For facility 
of cleaning and examination as well as for efficient staying, gua« 
sets should be used in preference to any other method foi 
strengthening the flat ends, unless the boiler is of such small 
length compared with the diameter as to render the iipplication 
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of efficient gussets as great an impediment to cleaning as longi- 
tudinal staying. 

In all cases where single gusset plates are used they should 
^6 secured to the shell and ends by double angle irons with the 
riYets in double shear, and not by single L irons or X irons with 
bhe rivets loosely inserted and acting with scarcely any effect. 
Double gusset plates and T irons are not to be recommended 
owing to their greater expense, when single plates and double- 
angle irons can be made to do as well. Some makers set and 
fix their gussets to the shell before the end plate is attached. 
This enables the gusset to be made of one plate. When, how- 
ever, the gussets are applied subsequently to the fixing of the 
end plates, they require to be made in pieces sufficiently narrow 
to admit of their introduction through the manhole. The 
former of these methods requires greater skill to make a good 
job, but forms a better stay than the latter. When the stay 
consists of % single gusset plate, and where its length and 
strength of attachment on the shell side is sufficient to resist 
the tendency of the strain to move it in a longitudinal direction 
or to turn it on a point near the comer formed by the end 
plate and shell, it will fail by crippling at the rivet holes, or by 
shearing the rivets securing the plate to the end, or by drawing 
off the rivet heads securing the angle irons to the flat end, which 
must therefore be made sufficiently strong to bear the strain 
where most severe, which will be at the centre of gravity of the 
sector when the gusset is arranged radially. 

When the stay consists of a gusset plate and diagonal plate, the 
strength of the latter must be considered separately as a diagonal 
stay. It may, however, be remarked that a considerable portion 
of the strain that would otherwise come upon the diagonal plate 
is distributed by the angle iron over a portion of the gusset plate; 
and where the edges of the two plates are also butted well to* 
gether the whole stay may be considered as a solid gusset plate. 

There can be no doubt that where applicable a gusset forma 
the best stay, especially in cases where it is of great depth, 
which enables it to act effectively over a great length of plate. 
In the event of the end plate giving way through the rivet 
holes or along the edge of the angle iron securing it to the boiler 
shell or flue tubes, the gusset plate if well secured would be 
more likely than any other kind of stay to hold the end plat6 
in ita place and allow the pressure to diminish gradually through 
the rent formed, instead of blowing the plate completely away 
and causing a violent exploaioiu 
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lu cases where oonsiderable pressure is used, it is advisable 
to extend the length of the gusset along the shell and secure i^ 
to the second belting of plates, and not to the first only, which 
is the usual practice. Long, plain, cylindrical extemaUy fired 
boilers being liable to break their backs, should have their ends 
tied together with stout longitudinal plate or bar-stays properly 
suspended or supported where necessary. These stays are not 
so much intendeid to prevent the occurrence of transverse seam 
rips as to prevent the two ends flying off in opposite directions 
if a transverse rent should occur, and so far are meant to pre- 
vent an explosion, or at least to greatly mitigate its effects. 

Straight furnace tubes attached by angle irons or flanges to 
flat plates and small tubes riveted over at the ends may be 
regarded as stays for the plates they unite. When, however, in 
the case of a cluster of small tubes the plates are thin and of large 
area the tubes alone cannot be depended upon, even when ferruled 
and riveted over at both ends, and their efficiency aiT stays should 
be increased either by prolonging some of them beyond the plates 
and screwing nuts on their ends, or by inserting at proper dis- 
tances longitudinal stays secured by nuts both inside and out. 

It must be remembered that in longitudinal tubes heated 
internally either all round their circumference when vertical, 
or only on their upper surface when horizontal, the greater 
expansion of the tube compared with that of the shell, throws 
a severe strain on the end attachment and stays, over and 
above that due to the pressure. This happens only with tubes 
of too large a diameter compared with their length to accommo- 
date themselves to the expansion by bending, and it is only 
after the expansion due to the heat has been allowed by the 
bulging of the end plate or stretching of the shell and stays, 
that the tube can be regarded as a stay at alL It is, therefore, 
obvious that such tubes should have freedom to expand and 
contract without throwing undue stress on the rest of the boiler, 
which is best effected by imparting to the end plates the least 
amount of rigidity consistent with safety, which may be done 
by keeping all the stays the greatest distance allowable from 
the tube, and by making the flat ends as thin as may be 
expedient. 

The flat ends of tubular boilers, at least up to 8 feet 
diameter, should always be made in one plate, either solid or 
welded, and not in several pieces^ which are so liable to leak or 
groove at the riveted joints. 

The usual method of calcnlaiinsc the pf^ssure acting on stay 
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bolts, is to consider each bolt as sustaining the pressure against 
a certain area of the plate to which it is attached. In water- 
^pace staying the area is measured by 
the rectangle contained between four Fig. 13. 

bolts, as in fig. 13. 

Wliere the pressure is very great, 
as in locomotive boilers, the strength 
of the plate is not taken into account, 
the whole pressure being regarded as 
borne by the stays. Water-space stays 
should be made to bear at most one- 
eighth or one-tenth their breakingstrain, 



or say 4000 lbs. per square inch, to 



^ 



ensure sufficient strength being left when they are wasted by 
corrosion. The whole surface of the stay bolt is exposed to the 
corrosive effect of the water, whilst only one side of the plate 
is exposed. 

The size of the stay may be found by the following 
formula : — 

4000 

where A = area of each bolt ; s = distance between centres, and 
P = working pressure. 

When the area of the bolts is given, the distance of the 
centres can be found as follows : — 



-v/- 



4000 X A 



In determining the diameter of stay, it is usual to make it 
twice the thickness of the plate. 

To render the inside of locomotive and similar boilors moro 
accessible, the end plate stays are sometimes arranged diago- 
nally and secured to the shell, and in various other descrip- 
tions of boilers diagonal stays are used instead of longitudinaL 
These diagonal stays should never be attached to the inside 
furnaces or furnace tubes, where they are liable to cause trouble 
by their tendency to arrest the expansion and contraction of 
the plates. The resultant tension is greater on a diagonal than 
on a longitudinal stay, and may be found thus : — 



CUSIQ A 
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where D = tension on diagonal stay ; P - pressure against end 
plate, and A the angle which the stay makes with the direc- 
tion of the pressure against the flat plate. 

In fig. 14, if we make S 
Fig. 14. the distance between the flat 

plate E, and stay attachment 
B = the pressure at right 
angles to the plate which is 
supported by the stay, the 
tension D will be represented 
graphically by the centre line 
T of stay. 

We are indebted to Sir 
W. Fairbaim for some experiments on iron and copper screwed 
stay bolts, let into copper and iron plates similar to locomo- 
tive firebox staying. 

Ist. A f " iron stay with enlarged head screwed and riveted 
into a f iron plate, failed by breaking through the shank with 
12*5 tons, the screw and plate remaining uniii^ured. 

2nd. A similar arrangement, but with a copper plate, failed 
with a load of 10*7 tons, the head tearing off, and the copper 
threads stripping. 

3rd. A i" iron stay with enlarged end screwed into a 
f " copper plate, and not riveted, was drawn out of the plate 
by 8 '1 tons, the copper thread stripping. 

4th. A f" copper stay with enlarged end, screwed and 
riveted into a f " coppper plate, broke through the shank with 
7 '2 tons, after stretching -^^'^ 

The above results may be arranged as follows : — 





Breaking 
weight. 

Tons. 


strength 

distributed 

over 26" area, 

this would 

give lbs. per 

square inch. 


Strength 
distributed 
over 16" area, 
this would 
give lbs. per 
square inch. 


Ist. Iron into iron, screwed 

and riveted . 
2nd. Iron into copper, screwed 

and riveted . 
3rd. Iron into copper, screwed 

only .... 

and riveted . 


12-6 

10-7 

8-2 

7-2 


1120 
960 
726 
645 


1750 
1500 
1134 
1008 
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The fiist of these results shows that f " length of soreWy sup* 
plemented by a riveted head, is fully equal In strength to the 
bolt. 

Comparing the second and fourth results, we find that an 
iron stay is 50 per cent, stronger than the copper stay, both 
being in copper plates. 

The method of locomotive firebox sta3ring was still further 
tested by the same eminent authority. Two boxes were con- 
structed, each 22" square, having 2f " water space between f " iron 
and ^" copper plates, stayed with if" iron stays, having enlarged 
ends screwed into the plates, and riveted. In one box the 
stays were arranged at 5" centres. On the application of 
water pressure the sides began at 455 lbs. per square inch to 
bulge outwards between the stays. At 815 lbs. the construc- 
tion gave way, the head of the central stay being drawn 
through the copper plate. In the other box the stays were 
placed at 4" centres. The bulging began at 515 lbs., increas- 
ing to 995 lbs. ; from this to 1295 lbs. the increase of the 
bulging was inappreciable ; it then increased till the pressure 
reached 1600 lbs., when it amounted to one-third of an inch. 
At 1625 lbs. the f " iron plate gave way by the thread strip- 
ping, and aJlowed one of the stays to be drawn through. 

In this last experiment the iron plate and not the copper 
one was the weakest, whilst the stays remained sound. The 
greatest stress upon each stay was 9 tons for those at 5" centres, 
and 11|^ tons for those at 4" centres. The actual breaking 
strength of the stays would be about 16 tons. 

Comparing these last results with the first of the other set 
of experiments, we find the thread in the iron plate 14 per 
cent, weaker under conditions approaching nearer to those in 
actual practice than obtained in the experiment when the plate 
stood sound at 12*5 tons. The bulging of the plate may 
account for the decrease of strength, as it would cause the plate 
to be drawn away all round the screw, especially on the 
inside, and would therefore diminish the efficiency of the 
threads. With a similar box, but having the stays at 9" or 
10" centres, it is very probable the bulging would be so great 
as to enlarge the holes, and allow the centre stays to draw out 
without even stripping the threads. 

Whatever value the above experiments may have in proving 
that for similar arrangements the bolt is weaker than the plate, 
and that the usual practice of locomotive firebox staying id 
sufilciently strong, they afford no sufficient data on which to 
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tMse the ultimate strength of the plates themselves, as for 
instance when the stays are better secuied by nuts and washers 
instead of by riveting over. For want of better information 
, we are still justified in proportioning our stayed surfaces 
according to the theory advanced on page 23 — ^that the 
strength of flat stayed surfaces is inversely as the square of the 
distance of the stays, the thickness being constant, and with 
the same distance of stays the strength of the plate varies as 
the square of the thickness, and may be expressed by the 
following formula ; — 

P«2 = 2c;i2 

where P = pressure, s = distance between stays, e = a con- 
stant, which we may take at 54,000 for iron plates, h = thick- 
ness of plate. If we take 6 as the factor of safety, c 
becomes 9000. 

When the pressure and thickness are given, we have, 



2Wo 



from which formula the following table of distances of stays for 
different pressures with f " -/y" and ^" plates is calculated. 



Pressure in 




Centres of stays 
for 




lbs. per 
square inch. 








r plates. 


A" plates. 


i'' plates. 


20 


lU 


13 


15 


30 


H 


10; 


12i 


40 


8 


9; 


10| 


60 


7i 


8I 


^4 
83 


60 


64 


7 


70 


6 


7 


84 


80 


5 


64 


74 


90 


5. 


6; 


7 


100 


5 


5. 


6 


110 


4: 


5i 


6 


120 




5, 


6 


130 


6 


^5 


140 




^ 


^ 58 


150 


4 


^1 


160 




4 


Dia-ofstay 


r 


V 


U" 
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As the unBtayed surfaces are calculated from the centres of 
the stay bolts, instead of from the edge of the head or actual 
point of support, the above table gives a greater margin of 
safety than 6, and the centres may be increased 1|" for f " 
plates ; 1 J* for y'g^^ plates, and If" for |" plates. The strength 
of the bolts must be increased to correspond with the increase 
of surface ; and instead of the sizes given at bottom of the table, 
they will vary from 1 to 1^, from 1^ to If, and from 1| to If 
respectively for pressures of from 20 to 160 lbs. The increased 
distances can only be relied upon where the stays are secured 
by nuts, or where these are not admissible, by strong, stout, 
Hveted heads, not liable to waste away, and not where the 
paltry flat heads so generally used are employed. 

As, however, 1", li" and Ij" are for |", ^^ and J" plates 
respectively, the largest diameter of stay that admits of having 
proper sized heads formed by hammering, without injuring the 
threads, these diameters ^ould limit the widest centres of 
stays, when nuts are not used, at different pressures, which may 
be found by the formula already given at page 99. 



y4000 X A 
8 = \/ p 



It may be remarked that the centres of stays in locomotive 
fireboxes are seldom determined by the thickness of metal or 
pressure, 4" centres being the general rule for firebox staying, 
whether the pressure be 100 lbs. or 180 lbs., or the plates be 
•jf^" or -f". The centres in this case are determined chiefly 
by the capability of the copper plates in the furnace to resist 
bulging when they become over-heated, which often happens, 
especially when the water is bad. 

The above experiments of Fairbaim were made on plates and 
stays at an ordinary atmospheric temperature, and cannot 
therefore be taken as a standard for the strength of copper 
plates in a firebox. In treating of the properties of copper, it 
was stated that its strength diminished rapidly with an increase 
of temperature, some experiments having shown that 25 per cent. 
of its tensile strength was lost at a temperature of 500^ When 
the water is very bad, there can be no doubt that the tem- 
perature of the plates rises considerably above this. This cir- 
fumstance accounts for f" and ^'' copper plates stayed at 4* 
centres sometimes failing after two or three years' work, under 
a pressure of from 100 lbs. to 140 lbs. The character of the 
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failure varies in an nnacoountable mannur ; sometimes the plates 
are rent for a considerable length in a straight line between twe 
rows of stays, and in some cases, especially when the stays are 
wider apart than usual, or about 6*, the bulged plate gives way 
at its apex, the course of the rent being diagonal to the stays. 
The position, also, of the rupture varies in different cases. 
Frequently tiie crown plate gives way first, which may be 
accounted for by the deposit from the water settling on this 
plate. When the water is very bad, the partial choking up of 
the side and end water spaces, particularly when they are 
cramped, impedes the free ebullition of the water, and overheat- 
ing, as in the other case, ensues. 

The flat crowns of locomotive and portable boiler fireboxes, 
and of combustion chambers, are not usually directly stayed to 
the outer sheU, like the ends and sides of the fire-boxes, but 
are strengthened by stay bolts and nuts suspended from wrought- 
iron girder stays, which should be bedded firmly on the tops of 
the end or side plates, but by preference on the former. These 
girder stays are either forged solid, or they are made of two 
plates, with a space between, for the bolts, and are riveted 
together at the ends. To avoid having an undue thickness of 
metal, as well as to preserve a water way for circulation, and 
cleaning out, a clear space of at least 1^ inch should be left 
between the roof plate and girder stay. In order to enable the 
stay bolt to be tightly screwed up, without bending the plate, 
it is the usual practice to insert ferrules between the plate and 
stay. Another plan is to forge projections on to the solid stay 
bottom, which serve as distance pieces, and into which the stay 
bolts are tapped from the under side. Both these methods act 
also with advantage in imparting great strength and stiffness to 
the whole. The plate is thus made to act as a bottom flanga 
to the girder, and is fixed at the ends, whilst the web is merely 
supported at both ends. The girder is therefore of a compound 
type. For want of sufficient experimental data from which to 
deduce a rule for the strength and stifihess of this arrangement, 
we must confine our attention to the strength of the stay itself, 
using a smaller factor of safety in consequence of the strength 
imparted by the bottom fiange. The stay may then be taken 
as a beam, uniformly loaded, and supported at both ends. Its 
strength can therefore be determined by the usual formula, 

WZ _ e h(fi 
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Where W = distributed weiglit, = pressure x distance be- 
tween girders X length of span = p x S X { 
I = length of span in inches. 
e = modulus of rupture =z 54000. 
h =r breadth in inches. 
d := depth ,y y, 
p = pressure in lbs. per square inch. 

The length of span being given as well as the pressure and 
width between girders, the breadth and depth are the unknown 
quantities usually required. The breadth varies from } to ^ 
the depthy and may be taken at ^th, which is about the average. 
Taking the factor of safety at about 3, the formula for the 
depth becomes 



'=^: 



P X 



6000 



In girder stays of long span one-fourth the depth will hb 
found too much for the thickness, and may be made one-fifth, 
the depth being increased to correspond. 

As wrought-iron bars under a transverse strain deflect con- 
siderably before they break, the useful strength of wrought-iron 
girder stays must be estimated by the amount of deflection it is 
safe or expedient to allow, and not by their actual breaking 
weight. It has been found that in bars, whose depth is not 
less than about one-tenth their length, the deflection due to a 
load less than that required to overcome the limit of elasticity, 
or about one-third the breaking weight, is trifling, and when the 
strength is proportioned accordingly the bar may be regarded as 
sufficiently stiff. 

When a girder stay of known proportions has been found t^ 
answer under a certain pressure, it is sometimes useful to know 
how its stiffness is affected by the alteration of pressure, or of 
its proportions. The conditions of stiffness are shown by the 
following formula : 

I =z length of beam, h = breadth, and d = depth, 
c =: a constant quality, and b = deflection. 

From this it is seen that the deflection of a beam is directly 
AS the weight and cube of the length, and inversely as the 
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breadth and cube of the depth. In order to preserve the same 
stiffness, the depth must be increased in the same proportion as 
the length, the breadth remaining constant. With a constant 
depth the stiffness will remain unaltered when the breadth is 
as the cube of the length, or when &i is as 2. 

The usual method of staying firebox crowns by girder stays 
has the disadvantage of causing half the load on the crown plate 
to be concentrated upon a few portions of the end plates. With 
a large firebox this load is frequently more than that required 
to crush the copper and produce distortion of the tube holes. 
In order to avoid this and the great size of the stay, necessary 
in very long fireboxes, if arranged longitudinally, the girder 
stays are sometimes arranged transversely. In whichever man- 
ner these stays are placed, too great care cannot be taken to 
make them sufiiciently long, and to bed them firmly and evenly 
on the end or side plates, in order that the weight may come 
directly on to these, and be carried by the foundation ring of 
the firebox instead of by the roof plate, which is sometimes the 
case when the censurable plan is adopted of not letting the 
girder stay ends project pasc the ends or sides, but merely to 
rest on the crown plate, thus throwing the weight on the 
joints, or portion of the roof that is ill calculated to bear the 
strain. 

In order to relieve the foundation ring of the great strain 
that would otherwise be thrown upon it, some of the girder 
stays are usually secured to the outer shell crown by sliug stays 
attached to angle or T irons. 

A plan of arranging the girder stays, adopted to a consider- 
able extent on the continent, is to carry them right across the 
firebox crown, and secure them firmly to the outside shell 
sides, which must be carried sufficiently high to admit of this 
arrangement. The formula for calculating the strength of 
these stays is that for beams uniformly loaded and fixed at both 
ends. 

Another arrangement is to fix the girder stays in a longitu- 
dinal direction to the outer shell crown. In this case the stays 
usually consist of plates secured by angle irons to the shell, 
with double-angle irons below, to which the firebox crown is 
stayed by bolts in the usual manner. This and most of the 
arrangements of girder staying interfere greatly with the wash- 
ing out and cleaDing of the crown, which rapidly wears out in 
consequence. In order to obviate this defect, and at the same 
time to get rid of the cumbrous weight and mass of these heavy 
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stays the practice is becoming now more general of staying the fire- 
box crown to the outer shell like the sides and ends. The 
outer shell crown plate is in some such oases made flat, which 
renders the attachment of the stays more easy, and allows the 
outside plate to sprmg, and so accommodate itself to the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the firebox, to which it is now 
rigidly attached. Where the outer shell is circular the stays 
require to be arranged to allow sufficient play at the ends of 
the inside crown for the vertical expansion and contraction of 
the side and end plates. . 

In order to preserve the cylindrical form, the tubes in the 
best made Cornish and Lancashire boilers are welded at the 
longitudinal joints when made of iron. In using steel and 
where the workmanship of the welding cannot be relied upon 
in iron tubes, butt joints with strips on the water side should 
be used, lliese longitudinal seams in the furnace plates 
should in all cases be kept below the fire bars, whether the 
joint be lap, butt, or welded. Steel tubes are usually con- 
sidered stronger than iron in the ratio of 6:5. The usual 
means of strengthening furnace tubes by dividing them iuto 
short lengths is to join each belt, or every second or third belt, 
according to the strength required by T-iron rings, ^'Adamson " 
ring seams, or ^' Bowling " hoops. 

In using the first method (fig. 15) which imparts great (some- 
times too great) rigidity to the tube, the flange in contact with 
the tubes should not exceed the thickness of the plate, or say 
i"^ as a rule, but the perpendicular flange may be made stronger. 
By making the successive belts of plate to butt closely 
together, a practice which is still sometimes stupidly adopted, 
too great rigidity is imparted to the tube, and grooving on the 
water side at the edge of the y-iron flanges is sure to follow. 
Owing to the difficulty of effectually caulking such a joint, 
either in a single or 
iwo-flued boiler, when 
ft leakage occurs at the 
water spaces, it cannot 
be stopped, and the 
ttibe must be even- 
tually replaced by one 
af better design. In 
order to ease the tube, 

and to allow of efficient caulking at any time, which can bo 
done all round the tube on the fire side, a dear space of at 



Fig. 15. 
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least 1' between the plates should always be allowed, as shown 
in fig. 15. This also lessens the liabUity to overheat at the 
«eam by keeping down the thickness of materiaL To make 
a good job by tlds mode of strengthening, accurate workman- 
ship is required, as the two lengths of tube which are embraced 
by the same ring should be of exactly the same diameter, or 
the joint will give trouble. 

A better means, however, of strengthening than the above 
is the Adamson or Hanged seam (fig. 16), which has long been 
used with success. It necessitates 
the use of good iron in the first 
place to ensiure sound flanging, 
which is, however, sometimes not 
skilfully done, and the plates are 

^ seriously reduced in thickness at 

#%^^i;^ the edge. In many boiler works 
this flanging is economically done 
by suitable machinery in one or two heats, which ensures a 
better job being made, and distresses the plate less than 
the repeated heating with the common method, au advan- 
tage of vital importance when steel is the material to be 
operated upon. The strip of plate between the flanges is 
used rather to admit of sound caulking from the fire side, than 
to add strength. The root of the flange should not have too 
small a radius, say not less than \" in the inside, or the plate 
will be liable to become grooved on the crown by the alternate 
expansion and contraction, the allowance of which is one of the 
advantages claimed for this seam. The grooving of the flange, 
which frequently takes place, especially at the end attachment, 
is easily repaired by riveting over it a piece of thin plate. Not 
the least important advantage in this seam is that it keeps al^ 
the rivet heads and plate edges away from the fire, whick 
renders it eminently suitable for a furnace joint. The pressure 
inside the boiler also tends to keep the joint closed. When 
any defect requiring repairs occurs at the joints, either to the 
plates or rivets, in the narrow water spaces at the sides of or 
between the tubes in Lancashire boilers, or at the bottom 
of Cornish boilers, the inaccessible position renders repairing 
very difficult. 

The bowling hoop (fig. 17) in iron or steel is of more -recent 
date, and has not been so largely applied as the other two 
methods. Its shape precludes the objection of too great rigidity, 
but like the T-iron hoop, it has the disadvantage, when used 
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to connect the furnace plates, of placing a joint, along with a 
double thickness of plate in the fire. 

Fig. 17. 




Anobher method of strengthening tabes consists in making 
the contiguous belts that make up the tube of two different sizes. 
The ends of the smaller belts are flanged to a "[_ shape to re- 
ceive the larger lengths, and these flanges impart strength to 
the tube. 

It has also been proposed to strengthen tubes by making 
them of corrugated plates, the corrugations running at right- 
angles to the axis of the tube. 

In many second-rate boiler works, instead of using any of 
the above means for strengthening the tubes, it is a common 
practice to apply one or more welded or jointed T or angle iron 
hoops (figs. 18 and 19), secured to the tube plates by rivets, 
which should not be more than 6'' centres apart. 



Fig. 18. 



Fig. 19. 




In order to avoid overheating by having an undue thick- 
ness of metal, about an inch water space is maintained between 
the hoop and the tube by means of ferrules, as shown. As 
these have no duty but to act as distance pieces they are best 
made very light, and everything should be done to keep the 
space as clear as clear as possible to avoid overheating. With this 
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object in yiew, T iron hoops should never be employed. Theii 
extra strength is totally unnecessary, and their increased width 
acts injuriously in preventing the escape of the steam from the 
tube siuface, and in harbouring the incrustatioh and deposit to 
a greater extent than the narrower L iron flange. The usual 
size of angle is from 3" X 3" to 2i" X 2j" X i". A section oi 
3" X 2 J" X i" might, however, be used with advantage. This 
would be found quite strong enough, and much lighter than 
the sections usually employed. 

These strengthening rings are frequently found riveted to the 
body of the plate, without any water spaces at all, or with the 
water space so small as to be practically worthless, the circu- 
lation of the water and removal of the accumulated dirt being 
entirely prevented. The result of this practice is overheating, 
the effects of which are unmistakably exhibited in cracked 
rivet-holes and consequent leakage and corrosion. 

It frequently happens that strengthening hoops require to 
be added to boilers already in use, or after their construction 
is completed. In such cases angle irons should be used, and in 
order to get them through the manhole they require to be made 
in halves. In putting these round the tubes their ends should be 
carefully butted together, and secured by double fish-plates, 
with at least two rivets at each side of the butt. They can 
then be secured to the tubes with rivets passed through light 
ferrules, about one inch deep, and at not more than 6" centres. 
In Lancashire boilers, with very narrow middle and side water 
spaces, the perpendicular flange often requires to be cut away 
to clear the shell or the other tube, and care should be taken 
that it clears properly when put on and when the boiler is at 
work, and also that tiie incrustation does not effectually bind it 
to the shell after working some time. The corresponding hoops 
on the flues of Lancashire boilers should be placed two or three 
inches clear of each other. When these hoops come in contact 
with the shell or with each other, they interfere with the free 
action of the tubes, which frequently leads to leakage, fractured 
rivet holes, and started seams. 

There can be no doubt that the ^^Adamson " seam is the only 
one whose principle recommends it for the furnace end of a 
tube where the joint is unavoidably exposed to the action of 
the fire, and it should be applied in all new boilers to the furnace, 
whether the collapsing strength of the tube requires it or not. 
However liable to cause slight overheating the angle iron hoop 
may be, it should nevertheless be applied round the furuAce, 
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to all unstrengtliened tubes iu use, as a precaution agaiust a 
collapse on a large scale, in the event of the furnace crown 
becoming overheated. 

Cylindrical, conical, oval, and rectangular water-tubes are 
often used as a means of strengthening boiler flue tubes of both 
cylindrical and elliptical section. Where the side and middle 
water spaces are very small in Lancashire boilers, these water 
tubes are preferable to encircling hoop«, as they offer at the 
same time one of the best means of improving the general 
circulation of the water in the boiler, which is always defective 
when the water spaces are less than 4", even with a clean 
shelL To facilitate their application to boilers in use water 
tubes are sometimes with advantage fixed in a sloping direc- 
tion fore and aft in the tube. The Galloway tube, however, 
offers the greatest facilities of application, besides being the 
best in shape for promoting the circulation. 

Where several water tubes are applied as means of strength- 
ening a cylindrical flue tube, they should be arranged vertically, 
and inclined sideways to break joint, but never quite hori- 
Eontally, or in one line from end to end. When water tubes 
are used behind the bridge, the furnace itself, when cylindrical, 
should still be strengthened by an encircling hoop, to prevent 
a serious collapse, as already observed. The ends of water- 
tubes should always be flanged for new boilers. Angle irons 
only add to the risk of leakage, but may in some cases be used 
with advantage in old boilers, as they facilitate the application 
of the tube. Some boiler-makers weld-in their water-tubes 
to avoid leakage from joints or rivets. No doubt the motive 
is good, but when the tube requires cutting out for replacing, 
the welded part also generally requires to be removed, and 
causes a very large hole to be made in the flue tube. 

Water pockets in the Rides of the flue tubes are also em- 
ployed to a considerable extent, instead of water tubes passing 
through the centre. They certainly have the advantage of 
allowing a freer passage along the tube for cleaning and ex- 
amination than ordinary 5" or 6" water tubes, which are often 
injudiciously applied only three or foair feet apart to tubes of 
even less than 2' 3" diameter, and prevent the passage of any 
but a very small adult ; the cleaning in consequence becomes 
neglected, and the reduction in the evaporative speed and 
economy of the boiler inevitably follows. 
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CHAPTER \IL 

BOILER MOUNTINGS, ETC. 

The subject of boiler mountings may be fitly introduced by 
a few remarks on their proper mode of attachmenty which ia 
too often overlooked. 

The first object to be sought is a good joint, which wiU 
ensure freedom from leakage, and its accompanying evils. At 
the flat ends and flat surfaces, which can be readily dressed up 
to form a good face there need be no difficulty in making a tight 
cement joint, by bolting the mountings, directly on to the plate, 
provided that the plate is not liable to bulge by the pressure, 
and the flange to be bolted is not too thin, and the studs or 
bolts are not too few and far between, and not too small to 
admit of the nuts being tightly screwed up. The proportion 
between the stiffness of the flange and the number and size of 
bolts employed is a simple consideration too frequently not 
sufficiently considered. 

On a curved surface, however, like a boiler-barrel, or hemi- 
spherical end or dome crown, an ordinary cement joint with 
bolt studs cannot be depended upon for tightness. In all such 
cases the mountiog should be attached to a seating securely 
riveted to the plate. This seating may be suitably made of 
cast iron, from a pattern tried on to the curved surface. When 
the aperture in the plate is not of the roughest description, a 
good joint with the plate can be ensured by caulking from the 
inside. But in order to provide against any uncertainty in the 
fit of the casting, and to enable the joint to be caulked on the 
outside, it is sometimes recommended to interpose a layer of 
sheet iron about i" thick between the casting and the plate. 
With careful workmanship and ordinary skill this refinement 
is not necessary. 

In certain cases Beatings of wrought-iron, brass, or cast- 
oopper, admitting of caulking inside and out, are applied with 
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advantage. The surface of the aeating, which reoeives the 
mounting, being flat in all cases, can be truly faced and a per- 
fectly tight joint insured. 

The form of the seating admits of some little variety, and 
may be left to individual taste and judgment. 

The application of riveted Beatings is rendered doubly neces- 
sary when the attachment to the plates is concealed from view 
by brickwork or other covering. Yet they are often objected 
to on the score of expense. The outlay, however, in many 
cases would be far better appied in providing suitable seatings 
than in attaching a dome, which in the great majority of cases 
is an useless and cumbersome appendage. 

Where the mounting is attached once for all, there need 
be no difficulty in making a faced joint tight with a thin film 
of cement. But in cases where the joint is periodically broken 
and remade, as, for instance, at tiie manhole, the faces are 
liable to become uneven from rough usage, and the perfect 
tightness is no longer easily obtained. Cement being no 
longer proof against leakage, resort must be had to cord, 
india-rubber, copper wire, or what is sometimes found to 
answer better than anything with rough faces, namely a piece 
of f " or J" lead pipe carefully arranged, with the ends over- 
lapping within the circle of bolts. An excellent plan of 
making a tight joint is to cut a semi-circular i-inch groove 
in each of the two faces, into which a copper wire is 
inserted, with the ends brazed together, and sufficiently thick 
to keep the faces from close contact when the joint is screwed 
up. The faces of manhole and mudhole-mouthpieces are often 
destroyed by attempts to wedge off the covers when these are 
difficult of removal. The reckless insertion of chisels, <&c., 
may be avoided by providing two tap-bolts at opposite points 
in the cover. On screwing these up against the face of the 
seating the cover is gently but irresistibly removed. 

THE FBED AFPABATUS. 

Every boiler should be provided with its own independent 
feed back pressure valve. In too many cases reliance is 
placed upon the pump valves and the check valve, fitted to 
some injectors for preventing the water being forced back out 
of the boiler by the steam pressure. Now, in the case of a 
single boiler the pump valves may be considered as a sufficient 
ufeguard against the loss of water by the way it entered, if 
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Ibere be no way of escape between the boiler snd tbe pomp. 
But it so frequently happens, during the life of a boiler, that 
branches are added to the feed delivery pipe terminating in a 
stop valve, or tap, which requires to be closed and opened by 
hand, whereby a great risk of emptying the boiler is incurredj 
that it is advisable to fit a check valve to every new boiler in the 
first instance. With respect to the check valve on a Gififard's 
injector, its action cannot be depended upon^ as it is usually 
inverted, or, at the best, placed horizontally. Boiler feed check 
valves should never be placed horizontally, as, when the closing of 
the valve is not assisted by its own weight, the back pressure 
of water from the boiler often fails to make it act. 

When two or more boilers are fed from the same pump, it 
is necessary that each should be furnished with a back pressure 
valve. The system, but too common, of providing each boiler 
merely with a stop valve for regulating the feed has led to 
numerous explosions, from the water being syphoned out of 
one boiler into the other. The presence of a stop valve between 
the pump and boiler should always be accompanied by a relief 
valve, to prevent risk of bursting the delivery pipe by closing 
the stop valve with the pump at work. 

There are two descriptions of feed back pressure valves in 
general use, viz. : ball clacks, and mitre valves with feather 
guides. The casing may be made of cast iron, but the valve 
seat and lid must be of brass, or rather gun-metaL Ball valves 
are usually employed in locomotives, as they act more freely, 
are less prone to stick fast, require less frequent renewal, and 
are generally more suitable for the high speed of pump attained 
in locomotive working. Mitre valves are also sometimes used 
for locomotives, especially with injectors, and nearly always for 
stationary boilers, where they are readily adapted to act also as 
stop valves, by having a spindle made to screw down on the 
valve lid, by which the amount of lift can be regulated. A 
common but dangerous practice is to have this spindle attached 
to the valve. By this arrangement its closing can be pre- 
vented, and it is thereby rendered non-self-acting and useless 
for a back pressure valve. 

Two common defects met with in the design of back pres- 
sure valves are, 1, the allowance of too much lift, which quickly 
brings about the destruction of the valve and seat, so far as 
tightness is concerned, by the hammering action they undergo, 
especially with a quick stroke pump. 2. The delivery branch 
to the boiler is often not kept sufficiently high above the valve, 
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Mid the ohaxuber above the valve is not made sufficiently large. 
This, causiDg the back pressure to act on the side of the valve, 
instead of on the top, leads to the unequal wear of the seat, if 
it does not actually prevent the valve from closing properly. 
These two defects, which often escape detection, have been the 
cause of endless trouble in keeping these valves tight. One 
quarter-inch left is as much as any valve should have, and in 
many cases -^^'^ lift should not be exceeded. The average rate 
of flow through the valve is 400 feet per minute, and should 
not exceed 600 feet. In order to diminish the blow on the 
valve, an air vessel is sometimes added, and also a valve for 
the admission of air on the suction side of the pump. To save 
the pipe from bursting, it is obvious that the size and lift of 
the pump valves should be governed by those of the check 
valve. 

A great diversity of opiDion exists respecting the best position 
for the introduction of the feed water. The usual practice is 
to admit it near the bottom in all kinds of boilers. Whether 
this is theoretically correct with a view of obtaining the maxi- 
mum evaporative efficiency depends upon the description and 
arrangement of heating surface. There are, however, practical 
considerations which completely overrule any supposed or actual 
saving of fuel to be deidved from introducing the feed at the 
lowest point of the boiler. When the water enters at a very 
high temperature the results obtained from difference of posi- 
tion will of course be less marked. 

In externally fired boilers the usual plan is to carry the feed 
pipe from the crown down to within a few inches of the boiler 
bottom, which receives the impact of the cold water. The 
natural tendency of this mode of delivery is to lower the tem- 
perature of the plates in the vicinity of the feed pipe orifice 
every time the water enters, thus increasing unnecessarily the 
wear and tear of the boiler. When the feed is not heated, and 
the plates on to which it is delivered are exposed to a high 
temperature, this practice is simply dangerous, and is one of the 
most frequent causes of transverse seam rips. Even with feed 
water at a high temperature, say 250% the difference between 
this and the temperature of the plates may still be very great. 

When the pipe is cut short, say two feet from the bottom, 
the injurious effect of the entering water is no doubt diminished, 
but, even in this case, when the supply, sufficient to serve half- 
a-dozen boilers, is concentrated for a time on a single boiler, 
the water must be injected with great force upon the plate 
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boneath. A plan frequently adopted to prevent the cooling 
effect on the plates is to fix a vessel under the mouth of the 
pipe to receive the feed. By this means the water is also better 
distributed, as it overflows by displacement from the sides of 
the vessel. With some waters this vessel may be made to act 
usefully as a sediment collector. 

In Cornish, Lancashire and similar toilers, the feed is usually 
delivered near the bottom, either through an aperture in the 
front end plate, or through a vertical pipe from the crown, or 
by the bottom blow-out pipe. This practice appears to be due 
to the prevalent opinion that by delivering the cold feed at a 
high point in the boiler the furnace crown seams are liable to 
be started, and that the cold water should be admitted as far 
below the steam as possible, to prevent any condensing effect it 
might produce. In multi-tubular boilers of the locomotive 
type, the feed is admitted at various points in the firebox 
and barrel according to the practice prevailing in different 
localities. 

Now, in most internally-fired tubular boilers there is a con- 
siderable amount of dead water at the bottom which remains 
comparatively cold long after steam is being formed above where 
the heat is greatest, and it seems opposed to common sense to 
prolong the existence or increase the quantity of this dead watei 
by admitting the cold feed at the bottom, where it has a ten- 
dency to remain. By introducing it at a higher point in the 
boiler, the comparatively cold water naturally tends to descend, 
in consequence of its superior gravity, and promotes the circula- 
tion by displacement. In its descent, which may be retarded 
by the circulation, the water becomes heated, and thus tends to 
equalise the temperature above and below, and thereby lessens 
the inequality between the temperatures of the top and bottom 
of the shell, which is so destructive to the boiler. 

Another circumstance in connection with this matter, which 
is too often lost sight of, is the importance of preventing as much 
of the water as possible from being forced back through the 
feed inlet, in the event of the back pressure valve not acting 
properly — by no means a rare occurrence brought aftout 
by defective condition, or by the obstruction caused by chips 
or pieces of incrustation lodging on the valve seat. This 
consideration alone should go far to determine the best point 
for the feed delivery, and consequently in the best boiler practice 
the feed apparatus is arranged to deliver an inch or two below 
the lowest water level By this arrangement the furnace crowna 
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of internally fired boilers, and the hot side plates of externally 
fired boilers, are not liable to be suddenly drained dry in the 
event of the feed-check-valve becoming inoperative. In order 
to guard against any risk of starting the furnace-tube seams of 
internally fired boilers, the feed should be admitted through a 
horizontal perforated pipe, having the end closed, from four to 
eight feet long, placed just below the lowest water level By 
this means the water is well distributed, and can have no 
sensible effect in contracting the plates. By making the internal 
feed-pipe of considerable length, an opportunity is afforded of 
raising the temperature of the entering water before it mixes 
with the water in the boiler. 

In using feed water containing much bicarbonate of lime in 
solution, the elevation of temperature causes such a rapid pre- 
cipitation of the lime salts, that the perforations become rapidly 
choked up, which leads to serious inconvenience. With water 
of this description, it is advisable to use a short internal pipe, 
only a few inches in length, ending in an open trough, or pipe 
of larger diameter with the upper side cut away. The distri- 
bution of the water is by this means still maintained, whilst the 
liability to choke up is to a great extent removed. 

In the locomotive class of boiler it is difficult to apply any 
internal feed arrangement, and experience has proved that from 
the difficulty, and, in many cases, the impossibility, of frequent 
examination, it is safer to leave them off, in consequence of their 
liability to choke up with deposit. The same remark applies 
with almost equal force to small vertical boilers internally fired. 
A short pipe, delivering just below the water level, can in all 
cases, however, be attached to the feed-valve, and arranged so 
as not to inject the water against the furnace plates or tubes. 
The feed inlet should never be placed near the tube plates or fire- 
box plates in locomotive boilers, since the contraction produced 
by the impingement of the cold feed is sure to make the tubes 
leak, if it does not crack the plates. This applies also to cases 
where an injector is used for feeding, notwithstanding the high 
temperature at which the feed is introduced. When the feed- 
valve is placed on the shell crown of horizontal boilers, the 
vertical pipe should be provided with a perforated T-pipe end, 
attached so that it can be easily removed for cleaning. In in- 
ternally fired boilers the feed valve is best placed on the side 
of the front end plate, where it is most accessible. 

When placed on the shell crown, the valve should be work- 
able from the boiler front by means of gearing sui'ably arrangeii 
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to be within reach of the fireman at his post near the ^mace 
door and water gauge. The feed supply should always be 
regulated to keep the water level as nearly stationary as pos- 
sible. This can usually be easily managed when the demand 
for steam is regular. It is far better for the boiler than the 
careless but common practice of allowing the water level to fall 
periodically a few inches and rapidly raising it by turning the 
feed full on. The rapid introduction of a large body of cold 
water frequently causes leakage at the rivets and joints, and 
increases greatly the wear and tear of the boiler, not only by 
suddenly contracting the plates, but also, indirectly, by reducing 
the steam pressure, and necessitating heavy firing, which again 
gives trouble by the priming it causes. 

It is very important that the feed water should be introduced 
into the boiler at as high a temperature as possible, both with 
the view of maintaining an even temperature throughout the 
boiler, so as to reduce the wear and tear arising from unequal 
expansion and contraction, and also to effect a direct saving in 
fuel when the feed is warmed by the exhaust steam or waste 
gases. The mode of estimating the saving to be effected by any 
increase in the temperature of the feed is given on page 308. 
It may be remarked that the value of an efficient apparatus for 
heating by the waste gases is greatest when it is used in con- 
nection with boilers badly proportioned or badly set, which 
allow a great waste of heat up the chimney. 

The feed-water may be heated in various ways. In con- 
densing engines it is usually supplied from the hot-well, where 
the temperature is usually about 100°. In non-condensing 
engines it may be heated with the exhaust steam, either by 
surface or injection. The usual plan for heating by surface is 
to force the water from the pump to the boiler through a spiral 
or serpentine coil of pipes, enclosed in a suitable casing, through 
which the exhaust steam passes. Another plan is to let the 
exhaust escape through one or more pipes surrounded by a 
narrow annular space, through which the feed is slowly forced 
into the boiler. The objection to all effective surface heaters 
by exhaust steam is their liability to become furred up when the 
water contains a considerable quantity of lime-salts, the deposit 
of which rapidly diminishes the efficiency of the apparatus, and 
may in course of time prevent the passage of the water alto* 
gether, unless the pipe is sufficiently large to admit the forma* 
tion of a coating thick enough to keep down the temperaturt 
of the water below the point of precipitation. 
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Tlie nsual plan of heating by injection is to cany the exhaust 
pipe into an open or closed tank containing the water tobe heated, 
upon the surface of which the current of steam ib directed. By 
reguh&ting the influx of the cold water the temperatniB of the 
water in the tank can usually be maintained at the boiling point. 
The water may be heated both by the exhaust steam and the 
waste gases, by suitably arranging the annular chamber round 
the exhaust so as to receive the heat from the escaping gases. 
The most effective plan of heating by the exhaust is to allow 
the water in the form of spray to fall from the top of a vessel 
through the ascending current of steam. Where but little 
grease is used in the cylinder, and the water is good, heating 
by injection can be used with great advantage, but where the 
water contains much carbonate of lime or magnesia, the presence 
of these salts, in combination with the grease, leads to leaky 
joints, fractured rivet holes and bulged plates, and other effects 
of overheating. 

There are various plans for heating the feed by the waste 
gases. The water is sometimes led through a coil dt pipes 
placed in the smoke-box or exteraal lines* These appazatns 
are usually very efficient at first, when they are snaoged across 
the current of gases, bat their efficaeney rxj^dly dImiDislies as 
the pipes become coated with soot mad £00 dirt, whaeh wmaSly 
happens unless the sTur£su» of fbe pipes is kept clean hy con' 
tinual scraping. With an efBcieiirt stp^ofsiim m eoorftaet with 
the gases escaping at between «00^ and 700^, the feed may 
be heated when the boiler is at work to* 2S4)^ or more. 

In heating by exhaust steam ftooa * ikOtt-'eoodeiksingf eogioe 
the feed can at the best only he raised to the boilings point 
corresponding to the barometric presenre, or to a tempemtore 
of about 212°. 

Since nearly all heating apparatus are liable to derangement 
from furring up, and from joints or pipes breaking in inacces- 
sible positions, it is advisable to have a dnplicaie and reliable 
direct communication between the pump and the boiler in cases 
where the stoppage of the boiler for a few hours is attended 
with great inconvenience. 

SAFETY VAIVBS, 

The safety valve should be large enough to allow all the 
•team that may be formed in the boiler to escape with saflicient 
rapidity to prevent the initial blowing-off pressore being ex- 
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ance to the fomaoe. The plan of bnildiog up the front end of 
the boiler with a mass of brickwork to prevent radiation should 
never be employed, since it is liable to harbour moisture in 
contact with the front end plate. Another great evil attending 
this plan is the concealment of any outward bulging that may- 
occur in the event of the failure or original want of strength in 
the staying. Many a boiler has been saved from bursting by 
the timely warning given of weakness by the bulging of the end 
plate, and any plan which interferes with the detection of 
this should be employed with extreme caution. When it ia 
desired to prevent loss of heat by radiation from the front end, a 
coating of good non-conducting composition may be applied in a 
suitable frame, which can be arranged to leave a space between 
the plates and the non-conducting material, to admit of easy 
removal, and so as not to cover any of the rivet heads, except 
those of the stays. 

The doors i^ould be provided with a sliding or revolving 
grid for admitting air above the fire, the baffle plate being per- 
forated to aid its distribution. A host of inventions for making 
the opening and dosing of the slide self-acting have been 
patented. As a rule, it may be said that these self-acting appa- 
ratus are allowed to fall into disuse after a short trial, as most 
of them soon get out of order and require a good deal of keep* 
iugup. 

The dead plate, often perforated with advantage to admit air, 
can be eecured to the furnace mouthpiece, and arranged to rest 
on the furnace sides, so as to dispense with brackets secured by 
bolts to the plates which are liable to leak, and in consequence 
should always be as few as possible. 

The fire bars are usually made of cast iron. The numerous 
shapes in which bars are made have been adopted mainly with 
a view to increase their durability, according to the experience or 
theoretical notions of their designers. For easy handling, the 
bars should not much exceed three feet in length. In order to 
facilitate the access of air, the fall of the ashes and clinkers, 
and the cleaning of the fire from below, the bars should be 
made thinner at the bottom than at the top ; but in order to 
maintain the same windage or space between the bars when they 
become worn, they should be made parallel for about f of an inch 
at the top, and then tapered downwards. It may be questioned 
whether any description of fire bar has given better results in the 
long run than the ordinary short cast iron bar |^-inch thick at top 
and -I inch at bottom and 3 inches deep in middle, where it is 
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provided with a distance piece of the same width as at the end? 
to prevent twisting. The rapid deterioration by twisliDg, 
bending, or fusion sometimes experienced, is due to overheat- 
ing, which may be caused either by a single bar here and there 
being, from some cause or other, raised above the general level 
of the grate, or by the air space being too wide, either originally 
or by lateral bending of the bars, caused by want of sufficient 
room to expand or other defect, which allows the red hot fuel 
or clinkers to get between. So long as the cold air comes in 
contact with the whole depth, the bar will only waste away on 
its upper surface, and that but slowly, imless the fuel like 
anthracite, bums with a very intense local heat. The air space 
usually allowed and found to answer best with good semi- 
bituminoiis coal is -^^ or ^-inch. This space may, however, be 
diminished with advantage when there is a good draught, 
abundant boiler power, and the coal is clean. In burning 
anthracitic coal which decrepitates and falls through the bars, 
or where the coal yields much clinker, which adheres to the 
bars and gets between them, the windage might be kept smaller 
if the nature of the coal in the one case did not demand a con- 
siderable air space to insure a good draught for its combustion, 
and in the other case to provide for its becoming partially 
choked up. With coal that cakes much, or yields a large 
quantity of ash, the air spaces may with advantage be made 
I", or in some cases even more. 

With a view to facilitate removal and replacing, and to 
obviate the inconvenience and loss arising out of the single bars 
becoming lifted from their seats, and at the same time tc 
increase the lateral stiffness, the bars are often cast together in 
lets of two or more, with end and intermediate distance-pieces 
between them to prevent twisting, which provisions should 
indeed be made in all cases. There should always be a liberal 
allowance at both ends for the bars to expand freely. The play 
to be allowed may be taken as 1 in 24. The plan sometimes 
adopted of tapering off the end of the bars and resting them on 
an inclined seating for tha purpose of facilitating expansion 
cannot be recommended, as it leads to a difficulty in keeping 
the level of the grate uniform, the bars becoming overheated in 
consequence. 

It has been observed that after repeated heating and cooling 
cast iron becomes permanently elongated. According to M. 
Brix a fire bar after seventeen days heating preserved a permanent 
elongation of 2 per cent, ; another bar of the same dimen- 
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sionsy after longer usage, was permanently elongated 3 per 
cent. 

It is a common practice to incline the grates downwards to- 
wards the back end. No doubt this arrangement facilitates the 
pushing back of the fuel, and is useful in burning coal which 
produces much flame, but it makes it more diflScult to ascertain the 
distribution of the fire at the back end, especially in a long grate. 

In order to prevent active combustion in contact with the 
furnace plates of tubular boilers, likely to be followed by a 
current of cold air impinging on the heated part, the side bai*^ 
are sometimes judiciously arranged to bear against the plates 
A similar arrangement might be with advantage adopted in 
small vertical boilers, where the furnace plates are sometimes 
burnt by the bottom of the water spaces becoming choked with 
an accumulation of deposit. 

With respect to the relative durability of cast-iron and 
wrought-iron fire bars it may be remarked that the point of 
fusion of the latter is considerably higher than that of the 
former, but wrought*iron bars bend and twist much sooner than 
bars of cast iron. For locomotives and agricultural boilerft, where 
the fire bara are subject to rough usage, wrought iron bars, being 
less easily broken, are generally preferable to those of oast iron. 

When the- coals used are of a caking nature and adhere to the 
bars, or cause trouble by the quantity of scoriee they yield, 
various arrangements for giving the bars a rocking motion for 
breaking the fire and detaching the clinkers have been invented. 
Some of these have been used with advantage, but the trouble 
and expense of keeping them in repair appear to have operated 
against their coming into more general use. 

With the view of increasing their durability, the bars are often 
made hollow to allow a current of cold air or water to pass 
through. The air and water by becoming heated also adds to 
the efficiency of the furnace. The advantage of these expedi- 
ents is, however, questionable, in consequence of the extra first 
cost involved and the expense and trouble of keeping them in 
good order. 

The bridge is a low vertical wall or partition at the back of 
the grate, and forms a back end to the furnace. It is usually 
made of fire brick or cast iron surmounted by fire brick. The 
bridge is sometimes hollow, perforated, or split to admit air 
behind the furnace for burning the gases. Sometimes, however, 
the bridge is a wrought-iron water space communicating with 
the inside of the boiler. When water bridges are used care 
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tfhould be taken that the ends incline or curve upwards to 
facilitate the escape of the Bteam bubbles as they are formed on 
the inner snrfacei 

The bridge acts usefully in bringiDg the flame in contact 
with the heating surface, and by retarding the escape of the 
gases into the flues promotes their admixture with the air. 
The space above the bridge is. often, however, made too cramped 
with these ends in view. The narrower the space the greater 
must be the force of the draught to draw the gases througlL 
The heightening of the bridge may, in consequence, be 
attended with an increased waste of fuel, as the gases are likely 
to escape at a higher temperature into the chimney. More- 
over, the extent of the heating surface which receives the 
radiant heat from the fire is diminished by heighteniug the 
bridge, and the action of the higher temperature and more 
forcible impingement of the flame and air against the furnace 
plates is liable to be destructive, especially when sedimentary or 
greasy feed- water is used, or a seam of rivets happens to be near 
the bridge. The best height to make the bridge, in any case, 
can only be determined by actual trial, as it will depend upon 
the size of grate, strength of draught, character of fuel, thickness 
of fire, and relative quantity of air admitted through the bars 
and above the fire, or beUnd the bridge itself. The passage 
above the bridge, as an approximate rule, may be made one- 
sixth the area of the fire grate. By lowering the bridge the 
flame will not be cooled so suddenly by contact with the plates, 
and may be made to pass further along the flue with a diminished 
draught, whereby the prevention of smoke will be facilitated, 
the evaporative efficiency increased, and a saving of fuel 
effected. In many cases a reduction of two or three inches in 
the height and an improvement in the shape of the bridge, 
whereby it is better adapted to the shape of the furnace, have 
had a very marked effect in reducing the consumption of fuel, 
preventing smoke, increasing the evaporation, and in diminishing 
the wear and tear of the boiler. 

Hanging or inverted bridges are often used. These are placed 
some two or three feet behind the ordinary bridge, behind which 
air is admitted to the gases. The space between the bridges 
then forms a suitable flame chamber for aiding the perfect com- 
bustion of the hydrocarbons, and the use of hanging bridges in 
this manner has been attended with very satisfactory results ; 
but the difficulty of keeping them in repair has usually led to 
their abandonment after a eJiort trial. 
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Underneath externally fired boilers mth deep flash flues, two 
or three additional bridges are often anuDged at regular dis- 
tances between the furnace bridge and the back end of the fluf 
for the purpose of keeping the gases in contact with the boiler a^ 
they pass along. 

BOELEB sjirmro. 

Boilers should be set with as little brickwork in contact with 
the shell as practicable, particularly at and near the bottom 
where any watei or moisture is liable to lodge against the plates. 
All the flues should be faced with fire bricks, and fire lumps or 
blocks, but not bricks, should be used for the seating. No 
mortar should be used where it can come in contact with the 
plates, but fire clay should be used instead for the whole setting 
of the boiler. The flues should bo sufficiently large to admit of 
being properly cleaned and to enable periodical external exami- 
nations to be made with facility and satisfaction. The common 
practice of cramping the flues arises out of the desire to improve 
the efficiency of the boiler by keeping the gases in contact with 
the plates. But the slight waste of heat that may result from 
the use of moderately wide flues is far outweighed by the greater 
security obtained from the better examination they invite. The 
fact is too often lost sight of that the difficulty of cleaning the 
plates caused by the narrowness of flues usually results in the 
plates becoming covered with a permanent coating of soot and 
other non-conducting substances, which renders them useless as 
heating surface, and consequently the narrowing of the flues 
defeats its own intended end. 

Plain cylindrical or egg-ended boilers, when made with wheel 
draught or split draught, are supported on side walls which 
should not exceed three inches in width at the surface on which 
the boiler rests. There is, however, no advantage gained in 
evaporative effect by making the flues of long and moderately long 
egg-ended boilers for wheel draught or split draught ; but there 
is a decided disadvantage in the increased difficulty of cleaning 
and examining these arrangements of flues involve. These 
boilers are best set with flash flues, the gases passing straight 
from the bridge along the boiler bottom and sides to the 
chimney. This arrangement dispenses with all brick-work 
seating underneath the boiler, which is sometimes supported 
on cast iron brackets protected on their fronts by fire brick, but 
far more usually by brackets riveted to the sides and resting 
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apon the masonry. Boilers of great length — 60 feet and 
opwards — are often suspended fh>m transverse cast iron arches 
resting on the masonry at the sides and placed from 12 feet 
to 16 feet apart. The boiler is connected to each bearer by 
means of three bolts secured to angle or T irons riveted to the 
shell crown, and secured to the casting by nuts, by which the 
weight of the boiler can be adjusted. There should also be a 
strut of T iron across the inside of the boiler, under each bearer, 
to resist the tendency of the shell to assume an oval shape from 
the weight of the lower portion of the boiler and the water 
acting against the upward direction of the force exerted by the 
■uspension bolts. 

Since the weight on each bearer must vary considerably with 
the arching of the shell, due to the greater expansion or con- 
traction of the bottom compared with the top, long boilers are 
liable to be strained and break their backs when suspended from 
the end attachments only, or the bottom is liable to become 
buckled together when suspended only from the middle, bearers. 

For remarks on the brickwork and setting of internally fired 
boilers, see chapter on Wear and Tear, p. 200. 

Wiih Cornish, Lancashire, and other similar boilers of mode- 
rate length, in order to promote the circulation, and heat the 
dead feed-water at the bottom, the flues should be arranged to 
conduct the gases forward underneath the shell bottom on 
leaving the flue tubes, the draught being split at the front to 
pass backward along each side to the chimney. Each side flue 
may be made with an independent damper, or one damper may 
be made to serve by uniting the side flues behind the down tal^e 
at the back. But when the boiler is very short compared with 
the length of grate and there is a strong draught, it is advisable 
not to expose the shell bottom to a very high temperature by 
taking the gases along the bottom before passing through ihp 
side fluesL 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

INCRUSTATION. 

OiTB of the greatest, and at the same time one of the mo€t 
frequent difficulties steam users have to contend with is the 
formation of deposit and incrustation, or, as it is also called, 
scurf, scale, or fur, in their boilers. 

Where the scale does not acquire a greater thickness than 
about -^g inch on that part of the boiler where the circulation 
is most defective, and not more than that of an egg-shell, where 
the circulation is most active, it may in most cases be regarded 
rather as an advantage than otherwise, forming, as it generally 
does a coatiog to protect the boiler against the corrosive action of 
the water. But when it becomes thick enough to threaten the 
closing up of the water spaces, or when it gathers in consider- 
able quantities on the plates and tubes exposed to a great heat, 
the incrustation becomes a source, not only of annoyance and 
wasteful expenditure of fuel, but also of actual danger from 
explosion, and tends greatly to shorten the life of the boiler, 
even where no actual danger exists. The heat from the 
furnace not being carried off rapidly, as it otherwise would be 
by the fresh portions of water that are brought to it by the 
circulation, since its transmission is resisted by the thick 
coating of scurf, which is always a bad conductor, the plates 
become overheated, often to such an extent that they may in 
course of time become burnt through. The overheating due 
to the presence of incrustation may become dangerous, long 
before the plates suffer much from burning, especially in the 
case of large furnace tubes, where the softening leads to dis« 
tortion which is soon followed by collapse and disaster. 

The formation of incrustation, when it gives rise to slight 
overheating, must add materially to unequal expansion, which 
is found to be one of the principal sources of wear and teat 
in a boiler. 
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luoniBtation also leads indirectly io overheating by closing 
up the apertures of the feed-pipe, especially when the water is 
admitted through small hol«s. 

When of considerable thickness, and very hard and difSculfc 
to remove, incrustation interferes greatly with the examination 
of a boiler, and renders it no easy matter to ascertain with 
any degree of certainty the condition of the plates concealed 
from view, ^o doubt there are certain well-known marks of 
colour and configuration accompanying some kinds of incrusta- 
tion which indicate with a considerable degree of certainty the 
defective condition of the underlying plates and rivet heads, 
but these indications are by no means infallible. Their presence 
often causes groundless suspicion and anxiety, and their 
absence may lead to a sense of security and consequent neglect 
likely to be productive of serious damage. 

To such a degree does the accumulation of scurf interfere 
with the efficiency and safety of some descriptions of multitu- 
bular and water-tube boilers that their employment in many 
cases has to be abandoned. Indeed, the nature of the feed 
water available is too often lost sight of in making selection 
from different classes of boilers. It should always be under- 
stood, that when very bad or hard feed water is to be used, 
the boiler should be chosen for accessibility to all its interior 
parts, as upon this circumstance greatly depends its future 
economical and safe working. 

Most waters used for stationary and locomotive boilers contain 
solid matters in solution which become precipitated by elevation 
of temperature, or are left behind by evaporation. On the 
matters ceasing to remain in solution, the first effect will be 
their deposition, and unless blown out sooner or later, the 
deposit becomes hardened, and forms incrustation. The 
quantity of matters held in solution are commonly from 20 to 
40 grains per gallon, and in some few cases reach as much as 
200 grains per gallon. But a much less quantity than the last 
is sufficient to cause serious inconvenience when present in 
boiler feed water. This may be easily shown as follows : — 
Taking the moderate quantity of 20 grains of mineral per gallon, 
of indifferent solubility, we shall have the considerable quantity 
of upwards of J cwt. left by the water boiled away in a week ol 
60 hours, at the rate of 350 gallons evaporated per hour — not a 
very unusual quantity wiih large stationary boilers. Taking 
the specific gravity of the incrustation formed as 3, one-half 
cwi will be sufficient to cover 250 square feet of plate with 
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% UiickDesB of '0144 inch. This would amouut to ^^ iuch in 
^ee mouth?, if allowed to accumulate. 

With the customary \vant of attention to blowing out and 
cleaning, we can from this readily conceive the excessive thickness 
of incrustation that may accumulate over the whole internal 
surface below the water line in a very small fiaction of the 
average life of a steam boiler. 

Besides the substances held in solution nany waters hold n 
large amount in suspension, which are left behind by the evapora- 
tion. These principally consist of mud, clay, and other earthy 
matters carried down by rains and running water, or stirred up 
in canals and rivers by the passage of vessels. 

There are but few problems connected with steam engineering 
at which inventors have tried their hands to a greater extent 
than the prevention and removal of boiler incrustations. Of 
late years it is computed that not fewer than 200 patents have 
been taken out, and the number of anti-incrustation nostrums 
tried by confiding or desperate boiler owners is the best 
evidence of the magnitude of the evil they would overcome. 

Before attempting to notice some of the various anti-incrus- 
tation schemes that abound, it is advisable to say a few words 
on the nature of the troublesome ingredients found in various 
waters. 

The mere amount of solid matter in any water is no indica- 
tion of its fitness or otherwise to be used in a steam boiler, as 
this depends almost entirely on the nature of the solid impu- 
rities contained. The presence of 60 grains per gallon of 
deliquescent salts, such for example as carbonate or chloride of 
soda would not be seriously felt with a moderate amount of 
attention to blowing off ; whereas, on the other hand, an equal 
quantity of salts of lime would render the water unfit for use, 
unless an unusual amount of caro and attention were bestowed 
on blowing out and cleaning the boiler. Unfortunately the 
presence of the former description of salts is the exception, 
whilst the latter is the rule. 

The great majority of well, mine, river, stream, canal, and 
town supply waters contain sulphate of lime, bicarbonate of 
lime, and carbonate of magnesia. These, present in widely 
different quantities and along with various other impurities, 
are the principal ingredients in the waters that cause the 
greatest amount of trouble, by forming hard incrustations and 
loose deposits that retard the transmission of heat to the water. 

According to M. Coust^, the following are the approximate 
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weights of di£ferent salts wHch one imperial gallon of water 
(70,000 grains) is capable of holding in solution when cold 
(60^ Fahr.), and when boiled in the open air : — 





60° 


212°. 


Carbonate of lime 

Silica 

Sulphate of lime 

Carbonate of magnesia 

Sulphate of potass 

Chloride of sodium 


merely traces. 
70 grains. 
175 grains. 
3-25 oz. 
10 „ 
32 „ 


merely traces. 

99 
99 

40 OZ. 

32 oz. 


,, magnesia 
Nitrate of calcium 


266 „ 
500 „ 


580 oz. 




640 „ 


unlimited. 



The order of deposition in the boiler as the water becomes 
concentrated is given thus: — 1st. Carbonate of lime. 2nd. 
Sulphate of lime. 3rd. Salts of iron, as bases or oxides, and 
gome of these of magnesia. 4th. The silica or alumina, 
usually with more or less of organic matter. 5. Common 
salt. 

With respect to the salt water used in marine boilers, it is 
found to vary in density and in the nature of its ingredients 
in various localities throughout the globe. According to Dr. 
Ure, the largest proportion of salt held in solution in the open 
sea is 38 parts in 1000, and the smallest 32. The Bed Sea 
contains, however, 43 parts in 1000; the Baltic, 6*6 ; the 
Black Sea, 21 ; the Arctic Ocean, 28*5 ; the British Channel, 
35 '5 ; and the Mediterranean, 38. Faraday found the average 
specific gravity of sea- water to be 10 2 7, that of pure distilled 
water being taken at 1000. 

The sea. water used in his experiments weighed 64*1416 lb. 
to the cubic foot, and contained of 

oz. 
Chloride of sodium . . . . 25*762 
Muriate of magnesia . . .. 3*282 
Sulphate of magnesia . • . 2*212 
Sulphate of lime . • .. 1*013 



32*269 



besides quantities of other salts too small to be noticed. 

It is generally understood that the carbonate of lime, the 
same substance, chemically speaking, as selenite, chalk, marble, 
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and limestone, is held in solation, in freak water, by an excess 
of oarboDio acid, and that in reality it is present in the state of 
a bicarbonate. By heating the water, the excess of carbonic 
acid is driven o^, and the greater part of the carbonate is pre- 
cipitated. Its solubility diminiBhes as the temperature increases, 
and at boiling point it is scarcely soluble at all. It is for this 
reason that in water, from which the air has been expelled, 
carbonate of lime is found in such small quantities. Carbonate 
of lime has been variously estimated as soluble in from 24,000 
to 16,000 times its volume of water, at ordinary temperature, 
or in the proportion of from 2|- to 4} grains per gallon. Ac- 
cording to M. Coust^, the solubility is nil at about 290** Fahr. 

Sulphate of lime, a substance of the same chemical composi- 
tion as gypsum or plaster of Paris, is next in importance to 
carbonate of lime. Its solubility also varies greatly with the 
temperature. According to Kegnault, its greatest solubility is 
at 95° Fahr., when it dissolves in 393 times its weight of water, 
or in the proportion of 178 grains to the gallon. At 212° it is 
only soluble in 460 times its weight of water, or 152 grains to 
the gallon ; and according to M. Coust^, like carbonate of lime 
it is completely insoluble at about 290°. It is therefore evident 
that these tvro salts are precipitated in all kinds of water, merely 
by the elevation of temperature, when the boiler is worked at 
about 60 lbs. pressure. 

In boilers working at low pressure, the sulphate of lime could 
bo partially extracted by blowing off, if the water became 
saturated with it at about 230° ; but its solution requires time, 
and the rapid evaporation precipates it more rapidly than it can 
re-dissolve. 

Carbonate of magnesia, or magnesian limestone, is the next 
important impurity in fresh water ; but it usually exists in much 
smaller quantity than the other two salts. In its relation to 
temperature, and in its behaviour in the water, it is similar to 
carbonate of lime. 

On becoming insoluble the lime and other salts remain for a 
time suspended in the water, and tend to deposit themselves 
more or less rapidly, according to the density of the water, the 
manner in which it circulates, and the intensity of the ebullition. 
Over those parts of the heating surface where the water boils 
rapidly, the insoluble salts are held in suspension by the 
agitation until the ebullition subsides, or when the circulation is 
good they are carried aw ay with the currents, until a compara- 
tively quiet part of the boiler is reached, when they are de- 
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norited on the plates or tubes. It frequently happens that the 
feed pipe, itself when the feed is shut off, is one of the quietest 
«pots in the boiler, and hence the amount of deposit often found 
m it. But the furring-up of the feed pipes, whether vertical or 
horizontal, is mainly due to the sudden precipitation of the im- 
purities on being acted upon by the high temperature in the 
boiler. The manner in which the precipitation comes about is 
sometimes very remarkable, especially when the feed water at 
» high temperature enters the boiler nearly at the point of 
saturatioD. In such oases the Jime salts are deposited as they 
pass through the apertures in the feed pipe, and gather fast and 
thick on the adjacent plates, or when the feed is distributed 
through a horizontal perforated pipe, the deposit is sometimes 
found projecting for a length of two or three inches from each 
aperture, like a hollow inverted stalactite. In time, the passage 
through the aperture gradually becomes closed up, and the feed 
is consequently prevented from entering. 

It is by many supposed that the plates over the furnaces are 
most liable to become covered with a thick incrustation, as the 
greatest quantity of water is here evaporated. This is, however, 
seldom or never found to be the case unless the circulation is 
very bad, as, for instance, over the fiat stayed crowns of most 
locomotive fireboxes. In plain cylindrical and internally fired 
tubular boilers the suspended matters in the water are driven off 
the plates by the ebuUition, and carried to the part of the boiler 
where the circidation is most sluggish — generally the coolest part 
of the boiler — and are there allowed to deposit. When a consider*, 
able amount of incrustation is found over the fire in ordinary ex- 
ternally fired boilers, it is usually caused by the detached scale 
which has fallen from the sides of the shell, in pieces too heavy 
to bo carried away by the circulation. The danger of over- 
heating from this cause is one of the principal arguments against 
the practice of having a fierce heat under a boiler-shell, where 
the nature of the incrustation renders it liable to co^er the 
furnace plates to any great degree. 

The carrying away of the deposited matter by the ebullition 
and circulation is also retarded by the presence of grease or 
stbky matters in the water, which form a paste with the im- 
purities that often proves too heavy or tenacious for removal by 
the currents in the boiler. 

The sulphate of lime, on depositing, forms an amorphous crust, 
more or less hard, according to the other ingredients in com- 
bination with it, and the heat to which it is exposed. The 
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carbonate of lime and carbonate of magnesia, on Uie other hand, 
usually deposit as a loose fine powder, forming a white sludge 
with the water. They often solidify in combination with the 
sulphate, forming a hard amorphous crust. Before deposition, 
the light carbonates precipitated are held in suspension near the 
surface of the water, and are frequently carried along with the 
steam and water into the steam-pipes and cylinder. After a few 
months' work, pistons and cylinder covers have been found 
covered with a coating -^j^" thick, or even more, of this fine, im- 
palpable powder. This, it is evident, in time, is liable to cause 
the breakage of the cyUader covers, pistons, or other parts of 
the engine. 

When the deposited -carbonate of lime is present in consider- 
able quantity, along with other impurities, it will remain soft 
for a length of time, and if not exposed to too high a tempera- 
ture when drying or emptying the boiler, will be converted into 
a fine floury powder, of a light colour. But if the boiler be 
blown out while the plates and brickwork in the flues are at a 
high temperature, the sludge often becomes baked hard ; and 
it is to this circumstance that a great amount of the hard in- 
crustation from both the sulphate and carbonate of lime is due. 

When a boiler fed with water containing salts of lime is blown 
out cold, and the interior is examined before it becomes dry, 
the plates, tubes, and stays may be found covered with a thick 
coating of light-coloured sludgy deposit, that can be removed 
with very little trouble if brushed off or washed out with a hose- 
pipe and jet of water. Should, however, the interior be main- 
tained at a high temperature, by blowing out before the boiler 
and flues are cool, the deposit becomes baked on, and apparently 
there is not so much left for removal where the practice of 
chipping off the scale is not carefully carried out It is for this 
reason, namely, the excuse of having little easily removable 
deposit io dead with, that many boiler attendants prefer allow- 
ing the scale to bake hard and fast on. It must be admitted 
that ia many tubular boilers the task of sweepuig or washing 
out the loose deposit is a very unpleasant one, and likely to be 
shirked by the majority of boiler attendants. 

Various attempts have been made to calculate the loss of 
heat caused by incrustation formed on the heating surface. But 
the circumstances to be considered which determine the rate of 
heat transmission through plates covered by scale of differeuf 
kinds and thickness, either homogeneous or otherwise, are nof 
. sufficiently well understood, and are too numerous to a^imit M 
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anytbing like exact caloulatioL. It has by one obseryer been 
stated that -^ inch of incrustation on the tubes of a multitu- 
bular boiler is equivalent to a loss of 20 per cent, of fuel, and 
that the loss increases in a very rapid ratio. 

Another observer has demonstrated that a scale -^ inch thick 
demands an increase of 15 per cent, of the fuel, and as the 
incrustation thickens the ratio increases thus : when it is i inch 
thick 60 per cent, more fuel is required, at ^ inch 160 per 
cent., and so on. Now it is not stated with which particular 
kiud of boiler, or for which part of the boiler this statement 
holds good, nor is the nature of the incrustration stated, OL 
which its conducting power depends. Most boilers with an 
ordiniary draught would be quite unworkable with J inch of 
scale on the furnace plates, and numerous boilers have scale 
considerably thicker than this over the greater portion of their 
heating surface, without demanding anything like 100 per cent, 
more fuel than when the plates are clean. On the other hand, 
it has been stated, on the authority of Peclet, that a very thin 
coating of incrustration favours the transmission of the heat to 
the water, since it has been observed with new locomotive 
boilers, that the production of steam increases at first, then re- 
mains stationary, and at last decreases. It is probable, how- 
over, that the increased production of steam observed was due 
to the diminution of the priming which is generally very great 
in new locomotives^ and which decreases as the grease and dirt 
are removed, and as the violent ebullition at the firebox 
diminishes when it becomes covered with a thin coating o. 
scale. 

It is certain that the uniform coating of sulphate of lime 
formed hard and fast on the furnace plates even ^^ inch thick, 
is not so liable to lead to overheating as the thinneY, but more 
irregular deposits, that sometimes form like barnacles on th^ 
plates over the fire, or the scale formed of lime salts mixed 
with organic matter which adheres tenaciously, but does not lie 
close to the plates. Indeed, a few greasy rags lying on the 
plates exposed to the fire will lead to overheating sooner than a 
formidable-looking mass of close-ljing and compact incrustation. 
But the deposit that produces most frequently the effects of 
iver-heating where they are often least expected, and by many 
jonsidered most unaccountable, is the impalpable powder found 
hi the boiler when empty and dry, of which carbonate of lime is 
the chief ingredient. In consequence of the lightness of its particles 
it is long held in suspension, and covers the surface of water as • 
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■cum. When the water beoomes saturated with this substanoe, great 
refiistance is offered to the free escape of the steam bubbles, and 
to the free convection of heat, llie water is in consequence 
lifted off the plates by the steam that accumulates on their sur- 
face, and allows them to become over-heated. 

The tendency to over-heating is much aggravated, if grease 
or other organic matter be present in the water along with this 
tine floury deposit. The grease appears to combine mechani- 
cally with the carbonate of lime, and when the compound sinks 
on to the plates overnight, or when the boiler is at rest, it 
clings as a loose, spongy mass, too inert to be carried off by the 
circulation or ebullition which it retards, and by preventing the 
contact between the plates and the water, and by offering great 
resistance to the transmission of heat produces over-heating of 
the plates. 

The floury deposit usually consists of at least 60 per cent, 
of carbonate of lime with small quantities of carbonate of mag- 
nesia, sulphate of lime, oxide of iron and alumina, sand and 
other impurities. Its colour may be white, grey, slate colour, 
or fawn colour. "When found in the boiler after blowing off, 
the colour depends in great measure upon the heat to which 
it has been exposed, being lighter on the furnace plates, and 
those over the hot brickwork, than upon the stays and upper 
patts of the boiler. Being easily washed out as sludge when 
the boiler is damp, or swept away as fine dust when dry, the 
presence of this deposit often attracts too little attention, and is 
often overlooked as a cause of over-heating. Its presence is 
usually made manifest by leakage at the seams and fracturing 
of the plate edges over the fire, frequently accompanied by a 
gradual and steady depression of the furnace plates both in 
externally and internally fired boilers. In Cornish and Lanca- 
shire boilers the over-heating is not so much at the crown as at 
the sides of the furnace where the plates frequently bulge in- 
wards a few inches above the fire bars, the crown being at the 
same time forced upwards. The presence of grease in combina- 
tion with the deposit is easily recognised by heating a small 
quantity on a red-hot plate, or in a ladle. Grease is nearly 
always present when the feed is heated by the exhaust steam 
from a non-condensing engine, or is drawn from the hot well of 
a condensing engine. In many cases the system of feed heating 
by the exhaust steam, or feeding with water from the hot well 
bas to be abandoned in consequence of the injury done to the 
boiler by the grease so introduced. 
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The tendency to over-heating when this carbonate of lime or 
earbonate of magnesia powder is present is naturally much in- 
creased when the furnace heat is intense, either from the nature 
of the coal or the strength of the draught, or from the close- 
ness of the fire to the plates. In fact a very slight increase of 
draught from a diflference in the setting of the boiler and 
arrangement of damper, firebars, or bridge, may make a 
decided change in the liability to over-heat. Oases have been 
met with, where, in a series of boilers apparently alike in every 
respect, only one has given trouble from leaking, fracturing, 
and other effects of over-heating, and it is always found that 
this boiler bums the most coals>, either from having the best 
draught, or from the fires being forced in consequence of the 
bridge being too higb. When the rate of fuel consumption 13 
reduced to that of its neighbouring boilers, the trouble from 
over-heating is found to cease. 

That a compact homogeneous mass of incrustation should 
prove less detrimental to the plates exposed to the action of the 
fire than a spongy, less solid, or powdery mass, is easily ac- 
counted for on the principle that loose sand forms a much worse 
conductor of heat than the 86lid stone from which it has been 
reduced. By way of illustration it may be lemarked that if 
we take a kettle or pan, coated inside with i inch of scale, we 
can boil clean water in it with far less risk of over-heating than 
if we take a clean vessel and attempt to boil milk or water 
thickened with oatmeal, or other like substance. 

In the latter case in consequence of the accumulation of the 
steam bubbles on the bottom of the vessel, and the resistance 
opposed to the convection, unless it be promoted by stirring, 
the bottom of the vessel will soon become over-heated, the effect 
of which is well known to those experienced in culinary 
matters. 

On breaking a piece of hard incrustation taken from the 
bottom or sides of a boiler, the fracture generally presents a 
series of layers, partly crystalline and partly amorphous. The 
layers are of different thickness^ from that of paper to i inch or 
more. Interspersed with these hard layers formed by the depo- 
sition of the salts, are frequently found thin soft layers of 
earthy matter, which has been held in suspension and deposited 
when the agitation of the water has temporarily ceased. It 
sometimes happens that not two of the numerous layers are 
alike in colour, consistency, or chemical composition, a fact due 
to the disturbing iuflueuco at the source of the feed supply. The 
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face of the incniBtation next to the plate is very often of a 
black colour, and adhering to it is found a film of oxide of iron, 
whilst the surface of the plate is quite soft, and bears unmis- 
takable signs of wasting, sometimes to a considerable depth . 
This is usually caused by the corrosive action of the iron salts, 
and in brackish water by chloride of magnesia (muriate of mag- 
nesium). This last salt is the destructive agent in sea water. 
When concentrated it decomposes at 212^, according to Faraday, 
forming magnesia and hydrochloric add. The latter on being 
«et free rapidly corrodes the iron. 

From water containing salts of iron in considerable quantity 
the incrustation formed has often a red tinge. Chalybeate 
waters are generally highly injurious to the plates, and the film 
of incrustation next to the iron is sometimes of a deep red, 
colouring the water that comes in contact with it through the 
fissures in the scale, by which the presence of these injurious 
salts of iron is easily detected. Some kinds of the softest and 
purest waters deposit small scales in a somewhat curious manner 
over the plates about ^ inch thick, of irregular shape from 
\ inch to 1 inch diameter. On removing these the plate 
is found corroded underneath sometimes to a considerable 
depth. 

The means in use and proposed for preventing and removing 
incrustation may be classed as follows : — 

1. Blowing off. 

2. Introduction into the boiler of chemical agents, to render 
the impurities in the water more soluble. 

3. Introduction of mechanical agents oalcidated to prevent 
the accumulation of the deposited particles into a solid mass^ 
and to diminish their adherence to the plates and tubes. 

4. The employment of internal collecting apparatus, from 
which the deposit can be removed more readily than from the 
plates and tubes. 

5. The improvement of the circulation by bratioing or 
separating the upward and downwanls currents by plates or 
tubes. 

C. Puiification of the water previous to its delivery into 
the boiler by heating, treating with chendcal re-agents, or 
filtration. 

7. Surface condensation. 

8. Cracking off the incrustation already formed by suddenly 
expanding or contracting either the scale or the plates. 

d. Removal by manual labour. 
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1 0. Employment of galvanic or other agents whose action 
is not nnderstood. 

11. Allowing the boiler to cool slowly and completely before 
blowing out. 

1. Blowing off is the readiest, and therefore the most fre- 
quently used means for both the prevention and removal of 
incrustation. In most laud boilers the blow-off tap is only in 
commuuication with the boiler bottom, and in most cases its 
effect is too much localised to be of any great value as a pre- 
ventive of incrustation. But there are many boilers provided 
with one or more internal pipes, extending from end to end 
along the bottom, and in connection with the blow-out t ip. 
These pipes are usually carried about J i clear of the plates, 
and perforated on their under side, where the holes are not ho 
liable to choke up as on the top. The common practice is to 
use this bottom blow-out apparatus twice or thrice a day, with 
the boiler at work. 

When this apparatus is kept in good order, experience has 
shown it to be of marked value where the impurities are heavy 
and sink to the bottom. But when the water contains much 
carbonate of lime and carbonate of magnesia, and other ingre- 
dients of light weight, it is found better to blow off after the 
boiler has been for some length of time quiet, and the deposit 
has had time to settle. 

Perhaps the best indirect proof of the eflSciency of the 
bottom blow-out apparatus is shown in the liability of the 
blow-out pipe to become completely furred up if not regularly 
used, when it renders the emptying of the boiler no easy 
matter. 

The fact of thtt impnrfties in many boilers being held in 
Bospension for some time by the agitation of the water after 
they cease to be soluble, and floating as scum on the surface, 
has suggested the plan of using surface blow-out apparatus. 
Several arrangements of this kind have been invented and are 
extensively used. They are all alike in one respect — ^they offer 
a quiet place, free from the agitation caused by the ebullition, 
for the deposit to settle in. The deposit that collects is blown 
out at intervals. 

One arrangement, at one time much used, consists of one 
or more trumpet-shaped mouthpieces, in which the scum 
collects, placed in communication by vertical pipes with the 
horizontal bottom blow-out pipe. The mouth is best placed 
horisontally across the boiler, and facing the front end to : 
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the sarfaoe cnrrents, which always set backwards from the fire. 
This arrangement is very objectionable when applied to most 
descriptions of internally fired boilers as the pipes, both hori- 
zontal and vertical, greatly increase the already very arduous 
task of cleaning out the boiler bottom. It very frequently 
happens that this interference with the sweeping out and 
cleaning produces a greater evil than it seeks to remove, and 
no permanent advantage can be expected from the introduction 
of pipes or other obstacles along or near the bottom of Cornish, 
Lancashire, and similar kinds of boilers. 

In order to act with equal efficiency as the water level rises 
and falls, apparatus have been introduced to float on the water, 
but the incrustation interferes with their freedom of action, and 
in many cases they soon become fixtures. 

Another surface blow-out apparatus consists of a 3-inch or 
4-inch pipe, with a trough cast on its upper side, communi- 
cating with a blow-out tap, usually fixed on the boiler front. 
This, cast in short lengths to admit of being passed through 
the manhole, extends from end to end of the boiler, and is 
fixed so that the top of the trough is just about one iadh below 
the mean level of the water. In order to be most effective, 
such an apparatus should be placed in the middle of the boiler, 
but here it would greatly interfere with the cleaning of many 
kinds of boilers ; and for this reason, and also for facility of 
fixing, it is usually placed on one side. It is usual tor have 
only one pipe in ordinary sized boilers, but two would answer 
better in a boiler sufficiently large for their admission without 
interfering too much with the cleaning out. 

The single surface blow-out apparatus, just described, has 
6een extensively, and in very many cases successfully, used. In 
some cases, however, it has fallen into disuse and been aban- 
doned, in consequence of the little additional amount of labour 
necessitated in keeping clear the perforations along the top of 
the pipe, without which they are liable to become choked up, 
which renders the apparatus worse than useless, as it must 
always interfere with the free access to some part of the boiler. 
The plan of keeping the perforations clear by introducing the 
feed through them has been patented, and has given satisfac- 
tory results. Since it is absolutely necessary that the feed 
inlet should be kept clear, this plan ensures the requisite 
amount of attention being paid to the blow-out apparatus. 

An objection sometimes raised against surface blowing out is 
Uje waste it causes, which is stated to outweigh any Bmall 
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advantage it may afford. It may happen that the waste in 
blowing out the hot water may be greater than the loss arising 
from the deposit it is sought to remove. This will, however, 
depend upon the manner of using the apparatus, and as this 
is a matter of some importance, we will consider the principles 
on which its efficiency depends. 

If the deposits were produced merely by the concentration 
of the water, that is, if they were precipitated only on the water 
arriving at the point of saturation ; and assuming the concen- 
tration to be uniform throughout the boiler, incrustation could 
be almost completely prevented by blowing off from any part 
below the water leveL In this case it would only be necessary 
to extract a quantity of water containing a quantity of salts 
equal to that contained by the feed introduced. If the feed 
contained 1 per cent, of any salt, and it required 3 per cent, 
to saturate it, there would be no precipitate if one-third the 
quantity of water introduced were blown out, the water in the 
boiler being thus maintained below the point of saturation. 
Ordinary sea water contains about -^ of its weight of common 
salt. As the brine in the boiler should never be allowed to 
exceed treble that strength, the volume discharged should be 
equal to half the volume of water evaporated. In many cases 
it is inadvisable to allow the brine to rise above double the 
strength of ordinary sea water, or to exceed -^ of saltness ; the 
brine discharged should then be equal in volume to the nett feed 
water, or the quantity evaporated. The loss arising from 
blowing out is given at page 308. 

It is evident that the beneficial results obtained from blowing 
out the brine at sea would always be produced with the other 
deposits if they were suspended equally throughout the whole 
body of water in the boiler on ceasing to be in solution. 
Unfortunately, however, nearly all the matters excepting the 
salts of soda are precipitated by the mere elevation of tem- 
perature, and are no longer in solution at ordinary working 
temperatures. The heavy sulphate of lime deposits, the most 
troublesome to remove, are not long held in suspension. It is, 
therefore, useless to rely upon blowing out a large quantity of 
water to prevent the formation of sulphate of lime scale. The 
lighter particles of carbonate of lime, which are longest held 
in suspension when the water is in agitation, although in 
great measure removable by surface blowing out, are not 
readily extracted by blowing out a large quantity of water ai 
long intervals, as many suppose. Careful observation has 
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shown that when either a surface or bottom blow-out tap of a 
land boiler is opened, the deposited matters that have gathered 
in the pipes are copiously discharged all at once. In ordinary 
cases their flow does not last longer than from 6" to 10". 
Unless highly soluble salts, as those of soda, are present, the 
water discharged after this contains but little incrustation 
matter, and the blowing out is therefore only a waste. The 
proper manner of using blow-off taps, where the object is to 
extract the lime and magnesia salts, is to open them at least 
every hour, or as soon as the deposit has had time to accu- 
mulate in the pipe, for about 10" or 12'' at a time, rather than 
for 60" or more every three or four hours, which is the prevail- 
ing custom. This practice will doubtless cause a greater 
amount of wear and tear of taps and packing, and will demand 
more attention than is usually given. 

2. The number of chemical substances introduced into boilers 
with a view to increase the solubility of the contained salts, by 
decomposing them, is very large, and their use has been 
attended with widely varying degrees of success. 

Perhaps the most extensively employed of these substances, 
since it is the cheapest as well as one of the most effective, is 
carbonate of soda — the common soda of commerce. White ash, 
or soda ash, being cheaper, is often used instead, but is less 
effective. Soda is found to act well in preventing and removing 
incrustations, consisting of both sulphate of lime and carbonate 
of lime. The manner in which the soda and the sulphate in 
the water react on each other is readily understood. These two 
salts exchange their acids, the result being the formation of 
sulphate of soda, which is very soluble, and carbonate of lime, 
which, being absent from any carbonic acid in excess, is insolu- 
ble, and precipitates without forming a hard incrustation. The 
reaction on the bi-carbonate of lime contained in the feed water 
leads to the same result — the precipitation of the lime salts. 
The carbonic acid in excess is seized upon by the soda salt, and 
the carbonate of lime is very rapidly precipitated. The carbonic 
acid taken up by the alkaline carbonate is however liberated 
again by the heat, and the soda is in its original state, and 
ready to act again as before. This is probably the reason why 
a very small quantity of soda is found to act with such effect in 
a very large quantity of water. 

The carbonate of lime, after settling, which it does most 
quickly in the quietest parts of the boiler, remains for the most 
part as sludge that can be easily washed out^ as has already been 
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Bftatedy and therefore the boiler should be cooled gradoally, and 
not emptied whilst the brickwork and plates are still hot enough 
to bake the sludge into a hard incrustation along with the 
sulphate of lime usually found with it. Before settling, this 
precipitate, in consequence of its minute division, is carried by 
the agitation of the water to the surface, and remains for a time 
as a scum, although the specific gravity of the solid carbonate is 
about 2*7. For the above reason, when lime salts are present 
in. any considerable quantity, the use of soda should always be 
accompanied by frequent and regular blowing out, to prevent 
primuig, and the overheating that is liable to take place from 
the thickening of the water, or from the settling of a large 
quantity of deposit on the furnace plates when the water is 
Allowed to become quiet — as at meal times. 

The common practice, of introducing the soda is to empty a 
bucketful, or other quantity, in the solid state, through the 
manhole when the boiler is filled and ready to start after clean- 
ing, or else to drop it periodically, at intervals of a few days, 
through the safety valve, when the steam pressure can be allowed 
to fall. Now, there is one great disadvantage in thus intro* 
ducing soda into a boiler in considerable quantity at a time, 
namely, the tendency it has to cause priming and all its accom- 
panying evils, even to the breaking of cylinder covers, &c. The 
liability to cause mischief from the injudicious use of soda has 
frequently led to its abandonment, and, like many other useful 
agents, the evils attending its abuse are worse than the evils its 
judicious employment would remove. 

The plan of introducing the soda into the water tanks or hoti 
welU of condensing engines from which the boiler is fed cannot 
be recommended, as a great quantity of the water usually runs 
to waste, and consequently no proper estimate can be formed 
of the quantity of soda that actually reaches the boiler. The 
best method in all cases is to dissolve the soda, and introduce 
it continuously with the feed, which can be done by connecting 
the vessel containing it with the suction pipe of the pump that 
supplies the boiler. The rate of flow can be regulated by a 
small tap between the suction pipe and the vessel containing the 
soda. When the boiler is fed with an injector, there should be 
a small tank from which the feed is drawn, in which the soda 
can be dissolved. This tank should be draiued by the injector 
from time to time, to insure the introduction of all the soda into 
the boiler. The proper amount of soda to be used is best found 
by experieaoe. The usual quantity varies from 1 lb. to 2^ lbs. 
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per day, according to the quality and quantity of the water 
eyaporated. With soda ash a larger quantity will be required, 
and with caustic soda a smaller quantity. 

When used in excess, soda is by many considered to destroy 
the engine packing, and to attack the brass work below the 
water level, such as the water gauges and other mountings on 
the boiler front. There can be no doubt that the brass taps 
and valves often require more frequent regrinding to keep them 
tight when soda is used in the boiler. This, however, may he 
attributed to the increased amount of fine grit and powder 
caused to float on the surface, which acts rapidly on the brass 
wearing surfaces, and is another reason why an efficient sur£BU)« 
blow-out should be provided when soda is used in water con- 
taining much carbonate of lime. 

Soda does not act injuriously on the boiler plates, unless the 
salt is concentrated from want of sufficient blowing off, or 
unless the soda itself is impure, and contains acids. Yet it 
has often been charged with causing internal corrosion in all its 
various forms. The belief in its injurious action has in many 
cases arisen from the following cause. In boilers fed with water 
containing corrosive impurities, together with matters that form 
a thick incrustation, the damage done by the former is in time 
to a great extent prevented, and sometimes altogether con- 
cealed by the scale formed. On employing soda, and particularly 
caustic soda, to remove the incrustation, the defects in the 
plates, whose presence may not even be suspected, become ex- 
posed, and being attacked anew by the acids in the water used 
for washing out the boiler, which are not neutralized by the 
soda, are caused to " bleed." This gives them the appearance 
of having been recently formed, and their presence is at once 
set down to the action of the soda. 

This leads us to the consideration of another valuable 
property of common soda, namely, its power of neutralising the 
free acids so often found in the purest waters used for boiler 
feeding, as well as in those containing large quantities of im- 
purities, and which are the direct cause of pitting and other 
forms of corrosion. The introduction of about half a pound of 
soda per day into an ordinary large-sized boiler is generally 
found sufficient to prevent, or at least to greatly mitigate, any 
corrosive action. 

The well-known property soda has of dissolving and removing 
grease, which constitutes one of its chief values when used for 
domestic purposes, renders it very useful in overcoming the 
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difficulty often caused by the presence of grease in the water. 
The foaming up of the water is increased by the addition of 
soda when grease is present. This, if allowed to take place to 
any groat extent, is liable to give trouble by priming : and 
again, on this account, a scumming apparatus or surface 
blow out should be used whenever soda is used with greasy 
water. 

The low price of soda-ash leads to its use instead of common 
soda ; but it is often sold in a very impure state, and mixed up 
with other matters whose introduction into the boiler had better 
be avoided. 

Caustic soda is also used, but is said to have a slightly corro- 
sive action when concentrated. It removes hard sulphate of 
lime incrustations more rapidly than common soda, and should 
be employed in smaller quantities. Its use should always be 
accompanied with frequent blowing off. 

Potash, or carbonate of potassa, acts with salts of lime and 
magnesia nearly in the same manner as common soda. Carbo- 
nate of ammonia acts similarly on lime salts, but does not pre- 
cipitate magnesia. 

Chloride of barium or muriate of baryta decomposes sulphate 
of lime, forming sulphate of baryta, which is precipitated. The 
chloride of calcium or muriatei of lime left behind is very solu- 
ble, but when allowed to become concentrated is liable to lead 
to corrosion. 

The above, and many other chemical compounds, have hepxk 
recommended for the prevention of iucrustatioii^ but as none of 
them can compare, commercially speaking, with soda, they are 
not likely to be much used. 

Catechu, nutgalls, and other astringents containing tannic 
acid, have been found effective in preventing and removing in- 
crustation. The tannic acid decomposes the lime salts, and 
forms tannate of lime, which is insoluble at first, and forms * a 
scum which should be removed by surface blowing off. The 
remaining soluble constituents should also be blown off fre- 
quently, as their concentration is liable to tell severely on the 
iron unless the acids be neutralised by sufficient alkaline sub- 
stances purposely introduced. Where tannic acid is found to 
act well, perhaps the best mode of supplying it is to suspend ii; 
the boiler a log of oak wood with the bark on, from which the 
add is gradually extracted. En all cases where tannic acid ia 
used, its effect on the plates and tubes should be carefully 
watched. 
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Sal-ammoniao, or mariate of HDimonia, has also been Bacoeea- 
fully used for preventing and romoviDg incrustations, oonsisti 
iDg chiefly of carbonates of lime and magnesia. The chlorin? 
contained in it forms with the lime chloride of lime, wMch is 
soluble, and can be got rid of by blowing ofL The remaining 
compound, namely, carbonate of ammonia, is soluble, and also 
volatile, and may pass off with the steam ; but when it becomes 
concentrated, it attacks the plates and brasswork about the 
boiler, and on this account the use of sal-ammoniac is said, in 
many cases, to have been abandoned. 

For removing incrustation already formed, hydrochloric or 
muriatic acid has been recommended. It is usual to introduce 
it before the boiler is cooled down previous to cleaning. It 
dissolves the deposits of carbonates of lime and magnesia, form- 
ing the soluble chlorides of lime and magnesium, which pass 
away with the water on emptying, or being in a state of sludge 
can be readily washed or swept out. Unless used with very 
great care this acid is very liable to attack the plates and tubes 
seriously, and on this account its employment cannot be recom- 
mended. Arsenical and other compounds have also been re- 
commended and used in a limited degree. , One important 
circumstance in connection with the employment of these sub- 
stances should be noticed. On account of the expense attend- 
ing their use it is too often recommended not to blow out the 
water from the boiler for a length of time, during which the 
boiler is working, in order to get the utmost benefit from the 
ingredients. The effect of this is to thicken the water to such a 
degree by the concentration of solid matters as to endanger the 
safety of the boiler from overheating. 

It frequently happens that there is a choice of two waters 
for feeding the boiler ; the one a spring or brook, containing 
ingredients that form a hard incrustation, the other a surface 
water containing peatly or other acid substances, which -act 
injuriously on the plates, but at the same time dissolve the 
calcareous matters deposited by the first. In such cases it is 
found of great advantage to play one water . off against the 
other, the hard water being used first to protect the plates, and 
the other afterwards to remove the incrustation formed. 

The use of chemical substances for preventing and removing 
scale by rendering it soluble is most required in boilers inacces- 
sible for hand cleaning, or for the solution of large fragments of 
scale that have been loosened or detached by agents that act 
mechanically ; and as such boilers cannot be well examined 
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internally^ the greater care is necessary not to introduce any- 
Ihing into them that is liable to injure the plates. 

3. The substances used to act mechanically in preventing 
and removing incrustation by decreasing the cohesion and ad< 
hesion of the deposited particles, are even more numerous than 
those employed to act chemically in decomposing and dissolving 
the solid matters. In fact it is difficult to mention any common 
commodity that has not been employed to prevent incrustation 
in one way or the other, although the manner in which different 
substances may act is often not understood by those who employ 
them. 

The substances that act mechanically may be divided into two 
classes, namely, first, those that envelop the precipitated solid 
particles in a glutinous or slimy coating, which prevents their 
adherence to each other, and to the plates and tubes ; and, 
secondly, those that act by difiusion among the particles, so as to 
prevent their cohesion by interposition. Belonging to the first 
class are such articles as Irish moss and some other species of 
marine algae, potatoes, tallow, oil, starch, linseed, sugar, 
molasses, stearine, gum, dextrine, and a host of similar in- 
gredients. Flitches of spoiled bacon have been cut up and put 
inside boilers, bones and all. In a few instances whole dead 
carcases of pigs, dogs, rabbits, and other animals, have been 
introduced, with the object of boiling the fatty matters out of 
them. The danger of using such expedients &s those last 
enumerated need not bd dwelt upon. However well the use of 
greasy substances may have been found to answer in individual 
cases, it has nevertheless been the cause of an immense amount 
of trouble. It has already been pointed out that grease is a source 
of danger in a boiler, and on no account should it be used, 
especially when the feed water contains carbonates of lime and 
magnesia. The majority of the above substances are largely used 
in different countries ; and the benefit resulting from their em- 
ployment in many cases cannot be disputed. But the common 
practice of introducing lumps of tallow and other substances 
cannot be too strongly condemned. The tallow of commerce 
varies considerably in its nature, and in its behaviour inside a 
boiler. It is usually assumed that it melts immedifitely the 
water becomes hot, but there are numerous instances of large 
pieces of unmelted tallow having been found inside a boilei 
after working for two months at 40 lbs. pressure or more. In 
some cases the tallow seems to change its nature on becoming per- 
meated by the steam. It sometimes combines with the calcareous 
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matters, and forma into small round balls, by being rolled about 
the boiler bottom. These are easily removed when the boiler 
is cleaned out, but are liable to cause trouble if they lodge on 
the furnace plates. The tallow appears to combine with the 
lime salts, forming an insoluble soap, which will remain for 
any length of time unaltered in the boiler. The introduction 
into a boiler of some of the glutinous substances mentioned baa 
sometimes a wonderful effect in detaching large pieces of incrus- 
tation that can only be likened to flags. The greasy matter 
aisinuates itself in an irresistible and curious manner between 
the layers of scale and the plates, and the variations of tem- 
perature or a few blows with a hammer complete the detach- 
ment. Some of the more viscid substances act better than oil 
in this respect : they appear more searching and tenacious. 

Belonging to the second class are day and similar substances, 
which are mixed with water and introduced along with the feed. 
Mixing intimately with the other solid particles as they become 
disengaged, the clay prevents their cohesion. This action is, 
however, by no means certain, and it is obvious that this ex- 
pedient only adds to the solid matters held in suspension, which 
too often find their way to the engine cylinder, and are very 
liable to settle upon the furnace plates when the damper is 
closed and the boiler is quiet at meal times and over night. 
Ex^perionce has proved the disadvantage of this method, and it 
is now but very rarely employed. Colouring matters, such as 
logwood, are found to act in a similar manner to the above in 
preventing the cohesion and accretion of deposit. They are 
introduced either in the form of powder or chips. In the 
former shape, however, the substance is likely to cause trouble 
at the cocks and valves. 

In order to prevent the adhesion of the deposited matters, it 
is a common practice to smear the plates and tubes over with 
slimy or oily mixtures every time the boiler is emptied and 
cleaned. A favourite mixture consists of tallow, blacklead, and 
soft soap ; railway grease and other similar substances being 
sometimes added. Provided the coating of grease is thin, and 
iaid carefully on with a brush, it is far less objectionsble than 
the introduction of grease into the boiler in large pieces, or 
even in a fluid state, when it is always liable to stick to the 
plates and cause overheating. There are many cases where 
boilers fed with water contaiuinig sulphate of lime have been 
kept very free from incrustation when the smearing is frequently 
and carefully carried out. 
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There is yet another way in which foreign particles added to 
the feed water, and which have no tendency to cohere or con- 
glomerate, act in preventing the hardening of the incrustation 
on the plates. They form nuclei, round which the particles of 
lime and other salts collect before they subside. These centres 
of deposit do not readily agglomerate, and can be easily removed 
by washing out. Sand, and sawdust of different kinds of wood, 
but principally mahogany^ have been used with this object. 
The great objection to this method in some cases is the liability 
of the small foreign substances to be carried over into the 
cylinders, and there cause trouble ; and the employment of 
such a substance as sawdust is not conducive to safety and con- 
venience in working the taps and valves about the boiler. 

A great number of the proprietary anti-incrustation compo- 
sitions act mechanically, others depend upon a chemical action 
for their alleged efficiency, whilst a few aim at supplying both 
modes of action for the prevention and removal of incrustation. 
These compositions are often sold as being efficacioas with all 
kinds of water. The possession of any such efficacy is scarcely 
worthy of emphatic denial A composition that may act bene- 
ficially in one kind of boiler, and with a certain water, may 
prove actually dangerous when used under different conditions 
of boiler arrangement and water. The remark may be here 
repeated, that with a view to prevent wasting any of the 
composition, often purchased at an exorbitant price, a recom- 
mendation is frequently given not to blow off the boiler for some 
time, perhaps a week, after the composition is introduced, in 
order that it may be used to the greatest advantage. This 
advice should never be followed, as the bottling up of a boiler 
for a length of time, and thereby concentrating a large quantity 
of carbonates of lime or magnesia, in combination with greasy 
or glutinous matters, is attended with great risk of overheating. 
There is also another consideration which should not be over- 
looked : the purchase of these nostrums has often an indirect 
tendency to make matters worse rather than to improve them, 
for their certain efficacy is so highly lauded by the vendors that 
the boiler attendants Uiink they have nothing else to do than 
introduce the composition according to directions, and spare 
themselves all further trouble of carefully removing the scale 
by chipping or washing out when the boiler is periodically 
emptied. The result of this is annoyance, expense, and actual 
danger. Instances may be cited where the purchase of a well- 
known anti-incrustation compound to the extent of nearly 
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£200 per annum has only resulted in shortening the life of the 
purchasers' boilers by 60 per cent. 

4. Besides the bottom and surface blow-out apparatus, tha 
plan has also been tried of suspending in the boiler independenE 
vesseld of various descriptions, blocks of wood, pieces of sheet 
iron, and other suitable contrivances for the deposit to settle 
upon instead of upon the plates. These can be taken out of 
the boiler and the scale removed by hammering, or cracked off 
by sudden expansion and contraction. This principle is most 
fully carried oat in the method, iiihich has been to some extent 
a*} opted, of lining the boiler shell with a series of short lengths 
of plate, which are kept a few inches distant from the boiler by 
suitable distance pieces, forming, in fact, a duplicate bottom 
and sides, which terminate a few inches below the water level. 
By this means the passage for the escaping steam particles and 
ascending current of water is contracted, and the rapidity of the 
circulation increased in proportion. The solid matters carried 
by the circulation over the top of the plate are deposited on the 
inside lining, where the water is comparatively quiet, whence 
they are removed bodily with the lengths of plate through the 
manhole. It is obvious that this plan is most applicable to 
plain cylindrical boilers. The objection to it appears to be the 
difficulty it offers to cleaning and examining the boiler plates 
when the casing becomes too thickly coated with a hard incrus- 
tation to admit of ready removal and replacing, which it will 
inevitably do in course of time, with very bad feed water, unless 
care be taken that the boiler is not cooled down rapidly 
previous to emptying for cleaning. So long as the boiler 
.^s gradually cooled and emptied cold much of the deposit 
will remain soft, in which state it would also be found, at 
least to a great extent, under the same conditions without the 
casing. 

5. The prevention of the deposition of the solid matters 
where they would prove troublesome, is effected by improving 
the circulation of the water either locally or throughout the 
boiler by the method last noticed, and other similar devices, as 
well as by the addition of water tubes in Cornish and Lanca- 
shire boilers. There are several patented arrangements of 
tubes for improving the circulation and increasing the amount 
of heating surface in boilers of limited size, which are said to 
remain free from scale by virtue of the circulation maintained 
within them. This is true with moderately good water, and 
where they are well aiteaded to, but with very bad feed water 
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and ordinary attention most kinds of '' improved circulatiou " 
tabes will be found to give trouble. 

6. The employment of external collecting vessels in which 
the calcaieous and other matters are deposited previous to the 
entrance of the water into the boiler has long been in vogue as 
a preventive of incrustation. The carbonate of lime may be 
precipitated in close or open vessels or in pipes, by the applica- 
tion of the waste heat from the boiler, or by heating the water 
with the exhaust steam. In order to throw down any con- 
siderable quantity of sulphate of lime, the water must be very 
highly heated, and pipes placed in the flue may be employed. 
It is evident that this is only removing the annoyance one 
degree, as the incrustation which forms in the secondary vessels 
in its turn requires removal. It is on this account that this 
mode of puriflcation is not more extensively adopted. It must, 
however, be urged in favour of this system that when the cal- 
careous matters are extracted in sufficient quantities to keep the 
boiler in a satisfactory condition, the danger from overheating 
should be removed. 

Dr. Clark's well-known process of purification oomes under 
this head. Instead of applying heat, this method consists in 
adding a measured quantity of lime in solution to the water 
containing bicarbonate of lime. The added lime combines 
readily with the carbonic acid, and the resulting carbonate of 
lime is precipitated along with the disengaged carbonate which 
was held in solution as a bicarbonate. 

When the water contains also sulphate of lime, this may be 
subsequently precipitated by the addition of soda salts. Indeed, 
both the lime salts could be precipitated in a single process by 

solution of carbonate of soda, but the double process would 
probably prove less costly in the long run. In these chemical 
processes the water should be analysed, and the proper amount 
of lime or soda to be added determined by actual test. Where 
the quantity of lime salts varies considerably at difierent times, 
these chemical processes are scarcely applicable, in consequence 
of the number of tests necessitated to arrive at the proper 
quantity of lime water to be. added. Clark's process has been 
employed to some extent with success, but it appears too deli- 
cate in its application to come into general use. When com* 
pletely carried out, the purified water requires filtering, and this 
necessitates the employment of two or three separate tanks, and 
an amount of attention which is not easily obtained. It is pro- 
bably only where the water available is so bad as to be quite 
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unfit for use tliat this system is employed. The space occupied 
by the external collecting vessels and their additional weight, 
renders the plan inadmissible in many cases. It may be re- 
marked that many of the anti-incrustation compounds might be 
applied with more advantage and less danger in external purify« 
ing vessels than in the boilers. 

7. In those cases where the feed water holds much foreign 
matter in suspension, usually iu the form of sand or clay, it 
b advisable to resort to filtration, by forcing the water up- 
wards through a series of layers of pebbles, bones, or other 
suitable materials. These, in their turn, require frequent 
cleaning, which is usually best effected by turning on a 
current of steam or hot water through them as often as found 
necessary. 

8. The system of surface condensation, found so efficacious 
with salt water in sea-going steamers, has made remarkably 
little progress in its application to land boilers and condensing 
engines. 

This system consists in passing the steam firom the cylinders 
in one direction over the internal or external surface of a num- 
ber of tubes, where it is condensed by contact with the surface, 
cooled by a stream of water (or, more rarely, by a current of 
air) passing continually in the other direction and on the 
other side of the tabes. The condensed steam is thus ren- 
dered capable of being used continuously over and over again 
in the boiler. There can be no doubt that this method could 
be applied with advantage in using many descriptions of water 
acidulated, or impregnated with salts that cause trouble in the 
boiler. 

It has been found that very pure or distilled water acts 
Injuriously on the plates, and in most cases where surface con- 
densation is used it is advisable to allow the internal surface 
of the plates and tubes to become covered with a very thin 
coating of incrustation, in order to protect them from the 
corrosive action of the water. This coating, in some cases, it 
will be found necespary to renew from time to time by using 
a certain quantity of water containing lime-salts, which it may 
be necessary to supply artificially. 

In some surface condensers the side of the tubes in con- 
tact with the steam is found to become coated and clogged 
with grease. This can be best removed by washing with an 
aqueous solution of eoda or potash. 

In using sea water for surface condensation no trouble is 
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likely to aiise with the water side of the tubes ; but in using 
fresh water, containing bicarbonate of lime, the elevation of 
i<emperature will cause the precipitation of the- lime salt, 
*Thich wiU rapidly incrust the surfaces it comes in contact with 
and so impair the efficiency of the apparatus. It is, perhaps, 
on this account that surface condcDsers are not so applicable to 
many kinds of fresh water as to sea water. 

It has also been found that the grease carried over from the 
engine cylinders, in using the condensed steam unchanged for 
a lengthened period, acts injuriously in pitting the plates and 
iron tubes of the boilers. This defect has been ascribed by 
many to. the decomposition of the grease and tallow by the 
protracted action of the steam and hot water, by which a fatty 
acid is formed that attacks the iron where the grease lodges. 
The fact of small particles of brass and copper having sometimes 
been found in the pitted holes, has given rise to the opinion 
that the corrosion is due to galvanic action. This supposition is, 
however, rendered improbable by the fact of the pitting being 
often more marked when no brass or copper is, or can be, 
present. The action of the acids can be prevented by intro- 
. ducing solid carbonate of lime or other substances having 
similar chemical properties, which will form with the acid a 
solid insoluble soap. This plan is, however, open to the 
objection that the heavy compounds are liable to settle upon 
the plates or tubes, and cause overheating. 

9. When incrustation has once formed the safest plan for 
its removal is to chip it off carefully with suitable tools. 

This is sometimes a most laborious and slow operation where 
the construction of the boiler is at all complicated and the 
scale is refractory. In such cases the chipping is by no means 
A simple process, and the ingenuity of the engineer is often 
taxed to devise suitable tools foe acting effectively on inacces- 
sible parts of the boiler. The chipping should always be care- 
fully done, so as to injure the surface of the plates and rivet 
heads as little as possible. By rough and careless workmen 
the indentations made in the iron with the chisels and picks 
only serve as so many points for the firmer adhesion of the 
scale subsequently formed, and from which it is always more 
difficult, to remove than from the unbroken surface of the 
plates. Any corrosive agent present in the water has also a 
better opportunity for attacking the iron when the surface is 
broken. 

10. Perhaps the most objectionable method of removing 
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the incrustatioD, althougli frequently employed, is to crack 
it off by suddenly contracting or expanding the plates or 
the incrustation itself. The contraction is effected by sud- 
denly letting into the boiler, after blowing off with the steam 
up, a volume of cold water, or opening wide the furnace 
doors, chimney damper, and entrances to the flues as soon as 
the fire is drawn. This is often found to bring the scale off 
in large fragments, or so to loosen it that it falls off during 
the subsequent working of the boiler, if it does not readily 
admit of being immediately hammered or wedged off. The 
consequences likely to arise from this reckless practice are too 
obvious to re(][uire special comment, suffice it to remark that it 
has directly caused the destruction of many a boiler, and indi- 
rectly the loss of many a life. It is an expedient too often re- 
sorted to by attendants who have an interest in showing the 
apparent efficacy of many worthless boiler incrustation remedies. 
Unscrupulous vendors of compositions and other alleged methods 
of removing incrustation have been known to bribe boiler 
attendants, who, in order to convince their employers of the 
alleged bene6t arising from the use of the vaunted nostrum, 
are compelled to have recourse to the reckless measure in 
question. 

The removal of f>cale by expansion is effected by cooling 
the boiler down, either suddenly or gradually, and allowing it 
to stand until quite cold, when steam superheated, or as hot 
as it can be procured, is let suddenly into the closed-up 
boiler. This has the effect of causing the incrustation to ex- 
pand more rapidly than the underlying plates, when it breaks 
and falls off, or loosens its hold sufficiently to admit of being 
easily removed by manual labour. This expedient is only 
sometimes successful, but is always attended with a risk of 
starting the seams and joints, and so causing injury to the 
boiler. Its use cannot therefore be recommended. It has 
often been tried and failed, especially when the outside of the 
boiler is still warm, and the incrustation is covered with 
moisture, which prevents the sudden effect of the steam where 
it is required. 

11. Attempts have been made at various times to prevent 
the formation of scale, and to remove it when already formed, 
by magnetism. The manner in which the electric current is 
induced in some of the so-called magnets that have been em- 
ployed is by no means clear, and in some instances the pro- 
duction of any electric action is more than doubtful. And, 
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even supposing a current to be produced by the disturbftnce of 
^e electric equilibrium, in the diBengagement and discharging 
of the steam, the whole electric force, even when conceutrated, 
is probably so small in amount tinder the unfavourable con- 
ditions found in a boiler, as to be o£ no practical importance. 

Again, the manner of action of the electric current in pre- 
venting the deposit from forming or hardening is not known. 
Whether a vibration of the plates and tubes is caused, or 
whether they are made to expand and contract continuously, in 
such a manner as to loosen the scale and prevent its adherence, 
is by no means clear, and it is certain that any such actions 
could only prove detrimental to the boiler. 

The employment of electricity as an anti-incrustative agent 
is almost abandoned at the present day, but we may shortly 
expect a revival of it in one form or another. 

That this means of removing scale has been stated to be 
successful on what should be good authority there can be no 
doubt. But in more than one case it has been found that 
gold and not electricity was the agent to which the incru -station 
yielded. Any unscrupulous boiler attendant, by sutdenly 
cooling the plates when emptying the boiler, can iroduce 
results which he can ascribe to the efficacy of any land of 
anti-incrustator it may be to his interest to extol. 

12. The simplest, and at the same time the most ne,'^ected, 
method of preventing and removing incrustation, is to allow 
the boiler to cool as gradually as possible, and to stand with 
the cold water in for a few days before emptying, which ri&ould 
be done frequently. By this means, which, however, in mobt 
cases requires the use of a spare boiler, the deposits are saved 
from being baked hard and fast to the plates, and the sulphave 
of lime already indurated has an opportunity of redissolving in 
the cold water, and on emptying a boiler with moderately bad 
water, a much greater amount of silt, mud or sludge will be 
found all over the inside below the water line than when the 
boiler is blown out with steam up. 

Now, the difficulty of getting men to undertake the unplea- 
sant job of wallowing amongst this wet mud in the attempt to 
brush it out of some kinds of boilers is the principal objection 
the advocates of this plan have to contend against. The labour 
can, however, be much shortened by washing out the sludge 
with a hose pipe when a head of water is available Boilers, 
by this simple method, and the use of a small quantity of soda, 
have been relieved from the evil of thick incrustation after the 
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failure of mnuy expensive boiler compositions. Against this 
method it is sometimes urged that the bottom blow-oat pipes 
become choked up unless the boiler contents are emptied whUo 
there is still a considerable pressure after the fires are drawn. 
This objection always proves a defect in the arrangement or 
attention to the blow-out apparatus rather than any defect 
involved in the principle recommended. When it is required 
to cool a boiler down rapidly, it will be found best to run in 
cold water at the same rate as the hot water is discharged. 
By this means the cooling is effected rapidly, but gradually and 
uniformly. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
WEAR AKD TEAR. 

From the hour a boiler is set to work it is acted upon by 
iiestroying forces more or less severe aud uncontrollable in their 
work of deterioration. These forces may be distinguished as 
chemical and mechanicaL In most cases they operate inde- 
pendently, yet they are frequently found acting conjointly in 
bringing about the destruction of the boiler, which will be more 
or less rapid according to circumstances often difficult to detect 
or fix upon with certainty. 

Corrosion, internal and external, but more especially the 
latter, is the malady that most boilers are liable to suffer from. 

Internal corrosion presents itself in various forms, each 
having a character of its own, but only sometimes strongly 
marked. These are usually designated as — 1, uniform corro- 
sion or wasting ; 2, pitting or honeycombing ; and 3, grooving. 
The first mentioned is the effect of the chemical action of the 
feed water or substances introduced into the boiler ; the second 
is also due to chemical agents, assisted, as held by many, by 
galvanic action ; the third is due to chemical and mechanical 
action combined. 

By uniform corrosion is meant that, description of wasting 
of the plates or tubes, where the water corrodes them, in a 
more or less uniform and even manner, in patches of consi- 
derable extent, and where there is usually no well-defined line 
between the corroded part and the sound plate. Although 
seldom so uniform in its effects as ordinary rusting, this corrosion 
yet approaches it in its character and effects. The presence of 
this as well as of the other kinds of corrosion is generally not 
difficult to detect. Even when covered with a considerable 
thickness of incrustation its presence is often revealed on 
emptying the boiler by the " bleeding" or red streaks, where 
the scale is cracked. But in some cases, even where the plates 
are free from incrustation, uniform corrosion, in consequence of 
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its even surfaoe and the absence of any well-defined limit to its 
extent, may readily escape detection. Often, when actually 
discovered to exist, the depth to which it has penetrated can 
only be ascertained by drilling holes through the plate and 
measuring the amount of material remaining. With lap joints 
the thickness remaining at the edge of the plate and round ^e 
rivet heads may senre as a guide to the amount of wasting ; but 
this may prove treacherous, since the adjacent plates may both 
be corroded to an equal extent along with the rivet heads, 
which will give the edge of the plate the appearance of having 
the original thickness. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances in connection with 
all kinds of corrosion is the apparently capricious manner in 
which it makes its appearance. For example, in two boilers 
alike in every respect, fed with the same water, and subject to 
the same treatment, one may be found attacked at the front end 
and at mid-height, whilst the other may be affected only on the 
bottom at the back end. In such cases there can be little 
doubt that the difference in the quality of the plates for re- 
sisting the corrosion has much to do with the apparent caprice 
of the acids in the water. The water from some wells and 
mines, and from certain canals and streams, attacks the plates 
violeutly only at the water line, whilst throughout the rest of 
the boiler the plates are comparatively or absolutely unharmed. 
Iq gome instances this is very marked, the 'injury done to hori- 
zontal boilers being confined to a belt of about 6 inches or 
8 inches at the water level, and in long vertical boilers to a belt 
of about 24 inches, according to the range of the water level. 
The boilers in some districts are attacked by surface and well 
water only on the bottom, whilst in neighbouring districts the 
tubes are attacked more than the shell, or vice versd. In one 
case the corrosion is chiefly confined to the bottom of the fur- 
nace tube, in another it is limited to the narrow water spaces 
at each side of the tubes in Lancashire and similar kinds of 
boilers. The water in some localities, whilst but slightly acting 
upon the body of the plates, attacks the livet heads or edges of 
the plates and angle irons. Sometimes it happens that it its 
mainly the transverse seam rivet heads and plate edges that are 
attacked, sometimes the longitudinal seams ; out of 100 rivets 
10 may be seriously affected whilst the rest remain sound ; or 
the outer courses of plates on the bottom are affected more than 
the inner courses. The stays are often far more rapidly wasted 
than the plates. A screwed stay will be violently attacked at 
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the thread whilst the unbroken or turned surface will escape. 
In fact, it is almost impossible to conceive any vagary the acid 
in the water could commit^ examples of which are not to be met 
with. This apparently capricious action of the corrosive agents 
is to be ascribed to their gravity, to their concentration in 
certain parts of the boiler, to their action being increased where 
the temperature of the plates is highest or lowest, to the circu- 
lation of the water, to the nature of the iron, and to other 
more hidden causes. 

With the feed water from one supply only, corrosion is found 
iDore often under an incrustation of sulphate of lime than under 
one consisting chiefly of carbonate of lime. In many boilers fed 
with water containing the former salt a coating of oxide of iron 
»f a black colour may be found adhering to the detached scale, 
which as often as it re-forms and is broken off brings with it a 
fresh film of oxide. 

Another peculiarity worthy of notice is the different manner 
in which the plates and rivet heads behave with different kinds 
of waters after the wasting has been going on for some time. 
In most cases the corroded iron is readily removed, if it does 
not come off without means being taken to detach it. But 
cases are to be met with where the corroded iron adheres tena- 
ciously to the sound plate beneath. In such cases considerable 
force is required to remove it, and the presence of the corrosion 
is not suspected until the hammer or pick is forcibly applied. 

It is the opinion of many that the presence of a small pro- 
portion of carbon in steel will preserve it in a great measure 
from the wasting effect of bad feed waters. No doubt it does 
80 almost totally with some waters, but with others it appears 
to have the opposite effect. 

Unlike ordinary internal coiTOsion, the extent of tbe effects 
of pitting and honeycombing are well marked by the sharply 
defined edges they present. The term honeycombing is most 
- «ptly applied when the plates are indented by very small holes 
close together. Pitting may be defined as coufiuent honey- 
combing, and is found in holes and patches varying from 
i inch to 12 inches diameter, and assumes most irregular forms. 
The depth of the cavities varies from -g^j" to J inch or more. 
This form of corrosion is certainly most capricious in its attacks. 
It may be found on every plate of a boiler in contact with the 
water, and sometimes in the steam spaces and domes ; or it may 
be found only on a single plate either above or below the water 
line ; whilst the remainder bear no traces of corrmioii whatever. 
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Boilers fed from the game water main and worked nnder similar 
conditions are sometimes found pitted in strangely different 
manners. Out of half a dozen boilers made of plates of the same 
brand, and worked side by side, one may be found so severely 
pitted as to require the renewal of one or more plates, whilst 
the other five boilers remain not at all or scarcely affected. 

' The mysterious manner in which pitting so often occurs, and 
its peculiar character, have not yet been altogether jsatisfactorily 
explained. It was once commonly ascribed to voltaic action 
between the iron plates and the brass tubes when found in loco- 
motive boilers, but this theory was found to break down when 
the same pitting was found in similar boilers with iron tubes, 
and having neither copper nor brass near the portion affected. 
It was then advanced that the voltaic action took place between 
the different qualities of the scraps composing the plates, which 
are understood to exhibit different electric conditions, the 
electro-positive metal of the battery acting on the chemical 
solutions in the water, and becoming decomposed. Then it 
was advanced by the supporters of this theory that pitting 
would not occur with an electro-homogeneous metal such as cast 
steel, since the third element would be wanting. But cast-steel 
plates have been found to suffer from pitting as much as iron, 
and even more with some waters ; yet with other waters which 
severely attack wrought iron steel is found not to suffer in the 
least. The pitting of cast steel either proves that it is not the 
electro-homogeneous metal it was supposed to be, or that the 
pitting of boiler plates is not due to galvanic action, unless the 
electro-negative element, as well as the exciting agent, be 
present in the water. The sharpness of the edges of the cavities 
is stated to be increased as the intensity of the voltaic 
action increases. 

After all that has been said and written on this question it 
would seem that the phenomenon of pitting can in most cases be 
just as satisfactorily explained as being the result of simple 
chemicjd action without the aid of galvanism. 

The concentrated acids of the water will attack the most 
susceptible portions of the plates. Whether the plates in the 
steam space are attacked or not will depend upon the nature of 
the acids, whether they are volatile or not, or whether the liquid 
acid is carried into the steam space by priming. 

The wasting of the inside of locomotive firebox shell plates 
round the copper stays is generally set down to voltaic action. In 
what degree this may be the actual cause cannot readily be deter* 
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oiinedy but there can be no doubt thai; the wasting of the 
plates round the holea is in great measure due to the injury 
sustained in punching, which renders the iron more susceptible 
to the action of the water. Drilling instead of punching the 
stay holes has been attended in some cases with good results, 
enabling the plate to hold out much longer against the wasting 
effect of the water. 

The rapid local wasting of locomotive firebox stays where they 
pass through copper plates, which often occurs when certain kinds 
of feed water are used, is perhaps the most conclusive evidence 
of the presence of galvanic action, i inch bolts become re- 
duced in a few years to half their original diameter inside the 
hole, whilst the thread in the copper plate remains perfect, and 
the bolt is not affected by corrosion about an inch from the 
copper plate. The wasting often commences first at the stays, 
near the firebox crown, where it is probably induced by the 
bending action due to the expansion of the plates, which is 
most severely felt at this part. 

As to the means to be employed for preventing internal cor- 
rosion, the surest is obviously to abandon the use of water 
which has a corrosive effect upon the plates. At mines where 
the bad feed water is drawn from the ground it can sometimes 
be replaced by surface water more free from acids, and in cities, 
when the well water is found to injure the boiler, it can 
generally be replaced by the town supply of a better quality. 
There are, however, cases where the expense of using towns' 
water is so great that it is found more economical to employ 
corrosive well water, and lay down a new boiler every five or 
six years. This practice is however attended with great risk, 
on account of the temptation to use the corroded boiler to the 
last minute of safety. 

When the water is found to affect the plates only in par- 
ticular places, as at the water level, it is well, on the score of 
economy, to introduce thicker plates in such places, and to 
arrange them so that the seams of rivets, which are the 
weakest portion, do not come within the region attacked by 
the water. There exists great prejudice against introducing 
plates of different strength into a new boiler shell, in conse- 
quenos of the non-uniformity of strain tliroughout the structure 
it involves, which in many cases is already more than desirable. 
But the question arises, is there any greater disadvantage in 
having the non-uniformity of strength at the beginning than at 
the middle of the life of the boiler, since the irregularity in 
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strengtli must, under the oircumsiances we are considering, 
necessarily occur at one time or another ? There appears to be 
no sound reason for hastening the time for repairs, by making 
the strength uniform at first, when it is known that it cannot 
long continue so. 

When there is no choice of feed water, the simplest 
method of preventing the corrosion caused by the majority 
of waters is to neutralise the acidity by treatment with 
some alkaline substance, either prior or subsequent to the 
introduction of the water into the boiler. This is best done 
by using soda, soda ash, or caustic soda, which should be dis- 
solved and constantly introdaced with the feed water, rather 
than in doses at long intervals. The quantity required will 
vary according to the strength and quantify of the acids in the 
water. It must however be remarked that when strong saline 
solutions are formed in the boiler, as in using salt water, the 
introduction of soda will be found to be an evil, and the only 
remedy in this case is to keep down the strength of the solution 
by frequent blowing off from bottom and surface. The methods 
of filtration and surface condensation have been found to 
answer welL When comparatively pure water, such as is 
obtained by surface condensation or from the water supply of 
some towns, is found to act injuriously on the plates, the cor- 
rosion may be prevented by allowing an amount of impure 
water to enter the boiler sufficient to deposit a thin layer of 
scale, which will protect the plates against the action of the 
more pure water. 

Grooving, channelling, or furrowing, as it is variously called, 
is found of two different kinds, which, however, do not always 
present such distinctly marked characters as to precisely indi- 
cate the different causes of their formation. One kind is 
caused entirely by the straining and fretting of the iron, where 
a considerable change in the direction of the strain takes place. 
Where it is not aided by the corrosive action of the water, 
it may penetrate deeply into the plate or angle iron, without 
being more than -^ inch in width at the surface. Sometimes 
this grooving is so fine as to appear more like a fracture, and is 
very difficult of detection. Any acidity in the water appears 
to widen the grooving, by attacking the surface laid bare. It 
is most commonly found in stationary boilers of the GomiBh 
and Lancashire types on the flat end plates round the edge of 
the angle iron over the tube crown, and more frequently at the 
'Vont end than at the back. It is usually deepest near thi 
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centre of the crown, and extends on either side for a length of 
from 6 to 24 inches, and gradually disappears. Sometimes the 
grooving selects the root of the angle iron or flange of the tube 
plate instead of the end plate. The choice will depend upon 
the relative power of resistance of the parts joined. These 
angle irons are usually about ^ inch thick ; and when the plate 
does not exceed -^^ inch in thickness, it is almost invariably 
chosen ; but when the plate is ^^ or j inch thick, the grooving 
is often found in the angle-iron root. In like manner, when the 
furnace- tube plate is flanged, being the weaker, it is selected, 
the grooving taking place in the comer of the flange rather 
than in the end plate. 

This grooving is caused by the too rigid staying of the ends 
by gussets or other stays, and by the difference between the 
expansion of the tube crown and boiler shell. As far as the 
bridge only the furnace crown is heated by the fuel and gases^ 
the bottom being kept comparatively cool by the entering cur- 
rent of air. When the flue tube beyond the bridge is clean, 
the whole circumference is exposed to the radiation and contact 
of hot gases ; but even in this condition it is improbable that 
the bottom receives anything like the same amount of heat 
by radiation that the top receives by contact with the flame 
"tvhich clings to the upper side. After the boiler has been at 
work a short time the bottom of the flue is maintained at a 
comparatively low 'temperature by the dirt that accumulates 
upon it. We may therefore consider the flue crown, under 
ordinary working conditions, as being much hotter than the 
bottom, and the greater expansion must cause a correspondingly 
greater strain at that part of the end platea to which the crown 
is attached. 

This longitudinal expansion is accommodated in part by the 
springing of the end plates and in part by the arching of the 
tube. That this arching takes place has been proved by 
actual test, the tube of a 30-feet long boiler having been found 
to rise fully f inch near mid length on heating the water to 
the boiliug point, and without forcing the fire. Such an 
elevation of the crown is too great to be accounted for by the 
drcomferential expansion alone. Were the longitudinal ex- 
pansion, which must take place very gradually, maintained 
at the same degree all the time the boiler is at work, it 
would not account for the grooving ; but every time the fire- 
door is opened the rush of cold air against the hot plates must 
cause them to contract suddenly, and to this rapid contraotion. 
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repeatedly taking place, must bo ascribed the action which 
causes the fretting of the rigid end plates or angle irons, an 
the case may be, which results in grooving round the end 
attachment of the furnace crown. The means for preventing 
it is simple. We have only to lessen the rigidity of the end 
plate, BO as not to confine the bending action to one line. 
This may be done by allowing a sufficient distance between 
the tube and the end-plate stays for the plate to spring freely. 
Kine inches is found sufficient with ^ or ^ inch plates. The 
nse of " Adamson" or "Bowling" hoops, which allow the tube to 
expand freely and reduce the strain upon the end plates, will 
prevent grooving to a great extent. 

The grooving is not always confined to the crown, being 
frequently met with on the front end plates of Lancashire 
boilers between the tubes, when these are very close together 
and secured to the ends by ^^^pectacle" pieces, the water space 
being too small to admit of using angle irons. This grooving 
at the " spectacle " plate is probably in some measure due to 
the variations in the temperature of the two tubes not taking 
place simultaneously, which is especially the case with alternate 
firing. The only cure for this grooving at the middle water 
space is the removal of the "spectacle" piece and tapering 
down the ends of the tubes, to give increased space to allow 
the end to spring. 

It is but seldom that grooving is met with at the water 
spaces between the tubes and shells of Lancashire and other 
double furnace-tube boilers. A few instances of this have, 
however, occurred. Such cases are liable to be overlooked in 
consequence of the inaccessibility of their position. Their 
presence is more difficult to account for than the other cases ; 
but this side grooving is found in conjunction with a low fire- 
grate, very thick end plate, and cramped side water spaces. 
Cases of grooving beneath the tube are extremely rare. 

There can be no doubt that introducing the feed water at a 
high temperature, near the level of the tube crown, and 
thereby improving the circulation and decreasing the ditFerence 
in temperature above and below, tends to lessen the end 
grooving. " Galloway " boilers are not found to groove so much 
as " Lancashire " boilers, similarly stayed, probably owing to the 
better circulation of the water in the former. 

The trouble from grooving and leaking caused By the too 
rigid staying of the ends of internally fired boilers has, in 
many cases, led to their abandonment. In order to avoid tho 
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grooving over the tubes of Cornish and Lancashire boilers, 
many makers rashly dispense with gusset and longitudinid 
stays, and substitute inefficient stiffening ribs of angle or T 
irons, the result beiug dangerous fractures through the line of 
rivet holes, or at the root of the angle iron securing the end 
plate to the shell. 

Other examples of grooving, caused by the upsetting action 
near the parts affected, may be mentioned. The domes of 
locomotive boilers are sometimes found grooved internally, in a 
line opposite the edge of the angle iron attaching it to the shell. 
This is caused by the great strain thrown upon the angle iron, 
in consequence of the large quantity of the shell it is still 
too often the fashion to cut out for the dome hole. 

The shells of vertical boilers, with internal furnaces, are 
liable to internal grooving round the upper edge of the founda- 
tion ring,, between the shell and tube, when the ring is not 
made of sufficient depth to resist the upsetting action caused 
by a severe downward pressure on the furnace crown. 

The curved bottoms of haystack and wagon boilers under 
pressure Have also a tendency to upset the angle iron attaching 
the bottom to the shell, which results in internal grooving at 
the sides of the shell along the edge of the angle iron. 

Internal grooving is frequently found round the edge of 
the angle iron on the flat ends of plain cylindrical boiler.^. 
In such cases it is caused by the insufficient stiffness in the end 
plate allowing an alternate bulging and flattening action to take 
place under varying degrees of pressure, which strains and 
frets the plates at the line of attachment. The furrowing pro- 
duced by this action is often found at the root of the angle 
iron, instead of in the plate or in the comer of the flange 
when the plate is bent. Grooving from this same action was a 
common cause of the failure of the old flat-botttomed and 
sided wagon and haystack boilers. It is also met with round 
the flat and cambered crowns of vertical boilers, of large domes, 
and of the vertical tube in Rastrick boilers. 

It is thus seen that grooving may be due to want of stiffness, 
as well as to an excess of stiffness under different conditions. 

The other kind of grooving alluded to at page 192 is usually 
found running parallel with and close to the edge of the plates 
in lap joints. It is much wider at the surface of the plate 
than the flrst-mentioned kind of grooving, and has often the 
appearance of having been gouged out. It is caused mainly by 
the corrosive action of the water» but is induced by the buck- 
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ling and fretting of the plate at the line where it ia 
found. This buckling is due to the oblique action of the cir- 
cumferential and longitudinal strains at the joints, either from 
the steam pressure or from unequal expansion and contraction. 
At the longitudinal lap joints the buckling is also due in some 
measure to the cross-bending action produced by the internal 
pressure tending to force the plates into a perfectly cylindrical 
form. 

In stationary boilen, which are but seldom worked at mbre 
than 80 lbs. pressure^ internal grooving at the longitudinal lap 
joints is not often met with, unless the boiler barrel deviates 
2 inches or more from the truly cylindrical form, yet it is some- 
times found at the longitudinal seams of old boilers where they 
run in a continuous line from end to end. At the transverse 
lap joints of long Cornish and Lancashire boilers internal 
grooving frequently occurs, but not of a very decided character. 
Its presence can generally be traced to the difference in ex- 
pansion between the bottom and top of the shell, or between 
the flue tubes and the shell bottom. It is most marked in 
boilers where the circulation is bad, which is especially the 
case when the cold feed water is introduced at the bottom. 

In locomotive boilers working at 140 lbs. pressure or more, 
and where the plates are thick in proportion to the diameter, 
internal grooving at the seams is most frequently met with. It 
occurs at the longitudinal lap joints below the water level, prin- 
cipally at mid length of the barrel or near the smoke-box end, 
at the ring seams all along the boiler, and very often in the 
plate opposite the edge of the outside angle iron attaching the 
barrel to the smoke-box tube plate. It is most marked at the 
bottom of the barrel, and diminishes gradually, until it dies 
away near the centre line. 

Transverse furrowing also occurs in the body of the plates 
when they are too rigidly attached to the frame by plate stays, 
secured by angle irons to the boiler shell It is found opposite 
to the edge of the plate or angle iron. 

As this description of grooving always occurs at the edge of 
A plate, or opposite the edge of an angle iron in a line where 
the direction of the strain caused by the steam pressure or by 
expansion and contraction is liable to be changed,, it suggests 
the probability of its being caused by mechanical action, which, 
producing a bending or springing of the plate along the line 
where it occurs, breaks off the coating of incrustation or the 
outside scale of iho jlato itpt- *", thus continuously exposing a 
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fresh SQifaoe for the chemical action of the water. Moreover, 
as the longitudinal grooving only rarely takes place above the 
water line, and as it is found to occur with one kind of wattr 
and not with another, it may reasonably be concluded that it is 
chiefly due to chemical action, although induced in the first 
place by mechanical action. 

The buckling action at the longitudinal fleams being caused 
by the unequal distribution of strain at the overlap, or by the 
t'endency of the barrel to assume a perfectly circular form 
under pressure (which form is necessarily departed from at the 
lap joint), may be prevented by doing away with the lap joint, 
and using welded joints or butt joints with double butt strips. 
Or, retaining the lap, the result of the chemical action may be 
prevented by keeping the longitudinal seams above the water 
level, which has been done by making the courses of plate in 
one length. The evil of longitudinal furrowing has been over- 
come by either of the above methods. In some cases, how- 
ever, where welding has been tried, it has been found that the 
plates are rapidly pitted at the weld ; and this plan had, in 
consequence, to be abandoned, unless the joints were kept 
above the water leveL 

At the transverse lap joints the buckling is caused by the 
boiler being too rigidly tied to the engine frame, and not being 
allowed to expand and contract freely, or, as it is sometimes 
called, to breathe freely. It is also aggravated by the vicious 
prautico of attaching the drag apparatus directly to the boiler. 
Another cause of the buckling at the shell bottom is the strain 
thrown upon the bottom plates by the greater expansion of the 
tubes compared with the shell 

There can be little doubt that internal grooving is often in^ 
duced by excessive caulking, whicb, by destroying the skin of 
the iron, exposes a surface for the easier attack of the corrosive 
agents in the water. On this account many engineers dis- 
countenance the practice of caulkiog the plates on the inside. 

External corrosion is a more frequent and more subtle destruc- 
tive agent with stationary boilers than any kind of internal 
corrosion. This probably arises from the fact that its presence 
is less suspected, and is often less easily detected in consequence 
of the inaccessibility of the plates. It is therefore left to do its 
work of destruction without any attempt being made to arrest 
its progress. It is found either as uniform corrosion in large 
and small patches, or as grooving. 

The most frequent sources of external corrosion are exposure 
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to the weather, leakage from joints of plates and fittings, drip> 
ping from mountings, moisture rising from the ground near the 
boiler, either from the damp nature of the ground or from the 
want of waste pipes to carry off the water from the blow-off 
tap, water gauges, &c,, and from the careless practice of damping 
the ashes close to the boiler. 

When leakage takes place at the boiler crown to any great 
extent, the whole circumference of the shell being below, is 
liable to suffer wasting from it. A slight leakage from a bad 
joint may be sufficient to cause a severe local grooving at the 
team or ilange, as it often goes on for a length of time unper- 
^eived and unsuspected, especially when the shell is covered by 
brickwork or other material to prevent the radiation of heat. 
Some of the compositions used for covering boilers, however, 
become soft, and at once betray any leakage that may be going 
on beneath. To prevent leakage at the joints of the mountings, 
they should always be riveted and caulked to the curved plates, 
and never attached by bolts or studs. The greatest difficulty 
in making a good joint on a curved surface by the usual means 
of studs or bolts and nuts is found at the blow-out pipe attach- 
ment of ordinary factory boilers, where the joiut has to bear the 
reckless twisting and straining from the use of a long lever every 
time the blow-out tap is turned. In nearly all cases where the 
blow-out attachment is not riveted to the shell, the plate be- 
comes rapidly wasted round the bolted flange. 

To the injudicious practice, which still largely prevails, of 
building boilers in with a mass of brickwork, the greatest 
amount of deterioration from external corrosion must be attri« 
buted. This evil acts directly in keeping any water that may. 
find its way to the boiler in contact with the plates, and also 
indirectly in preventing the detection of any wasting that may 
be going on. 

The most glaring example of this kind is to be found in 
placing internally fired boilers on a wide mid feather or sup- 
porting wall extending along the middle of the shell nearly 
from end to end. Any water from leakage or other source 
trickling down the shell naturally finds its way to the bottom, 
and when it is held here in contact with the plates a rapid oxi- 
dation takes place. The wasting is often promoted by the pre- 
sence of damp mortar, which should never be allowed to touch 
the plates, and by corrosive agents in the products of combus 
tion which sweep past. These midfeathers are sometimes as 
much as 2 feet wide, and very commonly 14 or 18 inches. In 
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rach cases it is impossible to toll by ordinary examination in 
passing along the flue the condition of the plates resting on the 
brickwork. It frequently happens that to all appearance no 
damp is present, and the plates near the edge of the midfeather 
are in good order, yet on removing the brickwork the plates for 
a width of 6 or 8 inches at the centre all along the boiler aro 
found eaten nearly through. 

With boilers of 4 feet diameter and upwards midfeathers 
t>hould not be used. The boilers are much better placed on 
side walls with a total bearing surface of from f incli to 1 inch 
per foot of diameter. In very small boilers where side walls 
are not admissible the bearing of the midfeather need never 
exceed 3 or 4 inches in width ; and a loose brick should be left 
here and there, or at least at every ring seam, for removal to 
facilitate examination. When there is any dampness in the 
grotmd beneath the boiler, it invariably travels up the brickwork 
and attacks the plates. Where the dampness cannot be re- 
moved, it is advisable to cut off the contact between the plates 
and the brickwork, by supporting the boiler on cast-iron saddles 
and a longitudinal cast-iron carrier, which need not exceed one 
inch in width, and can be taken the whole length required. 

The front cross walls of internally fired boilers are often 
made of excessive thickness, being sometimes as much as 8 feet, 
and built round and made to conceal the blow-out pipe and 
attachment, which are thus rigidly built up and rendered liable 
to break. As the boiler is supposed to rest upon the midfeather 
or side walls, the front cross wall, or at least the top of it in 
contact with the plates, need scarcely ever be more than 4\ 
inches thick, and it should always be built round behind the 
blow-out pipe attachment, which is thus placed in an open 
recess in the wall accessible for inspection, and not rendered so 
liable to fracture. Even with a 4|-inch wall there is still a 
risk of corrosion if the ground be damp, or the water from the 
blow-out tap be not led away by a waste pipe, but is allowed 
to splash back against the front cross wall, as is too often 
the case. 

When the ground is of so damp a nature, from situation or 
formation, that the moisture from it passes up the front cross 
wall, the only means of saving the boiler is to interpose loose 
plates between the wall and the shell, which become corroded 
instead of the boiler plates. 

It is a common practice to allow the front end angle iron of 
Cornish and Lancashire boilers to rest on this front cross walL 
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Tills has the disadvantage of concealing any leakage or defects 
at the angle iron. The front wall is therefore better kept clear 
of the angle iron, that is, the front end plate should project 4 
or 5 inches beyond the wall. The front end plates of Lanca^ 
shire and similar boilers are very often severely corroded ez' 
temally at the floor line by the water that always finds its way 
here from one source or another. The boiler should^ therefore, 
always be arranged with the front end plate clear above the floor. 
In order that this may not interfere too much with the facility 
of firing, the floor may often with advantage be inclined or let 
down to suit. 

The practice of slacking the hot ashes against the front end 
plate is a very common source of corrosion above the floor line. 
Where there is good reason for adopting this practice it will be 
advisable to protect the front plate by a suitable sheet, iron 
guard. 

The side wall bearings on which internally fired boilers are 
now usually supported, and to some extent externally fired 
boilers also, are frequently made of excessive width, from 15 
to 20 inches being not uncommon. Now, 3 or 4 inchen of 
bearing surface to each wall is quite sufficient for ordinary-sized 
boilers, or as a rule from i" to 1" of total bearing surface per 
foot diameter of boiler. 

In order to allow the escape from the plates of any water 
flowing down the shell sides, the side wall bearings should be 
made of fire lumps, as shown in fig. 22, rather than made after 
the old fashion, as in fig. 21. This last plan leaves the water 
no choice but to cling to the plates in finding its lowest level, 
and often leads to serious corrosion. Care should always be 
taken to keep the longitudinal seams well clear of the seating. 
Another indirect source of corrosion sometimes met with is the 
extremely narrow space allowed at the top of the side flues of 
many boilers. When this space is only an inch or two wide, it 
cannot well be cleaned. The soot accumulates and becomes 
hard, and then retains moisture in contact with the plates, 
which sooner or later may cause serious con*osion all along the 
boiler where it is seldom suspected. 

The back and front ends of externally fired boilers are not 
unfrequently set in a mass of brickwork, which is apt to keep 
moisture in contact with the plates. No reason for this prac- 
tice can be given. It is usually done through ignorance on the 
part of the builder or draftsman, or from want of constructive 
skill 6n the part of the brick-setter. When these boilew {u-e 
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suspended from side brackets ^ith a flash-flue arraugement, it 
is not unusual to find a belting of brickwork 18 or 24 inches 

Fig. 21. 




thick, and even more, in contact with the plates. This arrange^ 
ment is obviously liable to harbour a quantity of moisture. 

Fig. 22. 
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whose damaging effects on the plates are placed beyond detec< 
tion nnless the brickwork is periodically removed. 

The plan of catrying a thick cross wall over the front end of 
internally fired boilers, aad also of coveriog the front end plate 
with brickwork to prevent radiation, is apt to lead to wasting 
at these part?, and should not be adopted. 

Vertical furnace boilers are sometimes found built into walls, 
and seated on a mass of brickwork, which retain the moisture 
and lead to a rapid wasting of the plates. The practice of 
lining with fire bricks the internal flue tubes of upright furnace 
boilera, has been found destructive to the plates by keeping the 
water in contact with them. When it is necessary to apply 
this brick lining, in order to protect the plates from overheating 
where the tube passes through the steam space, or from burning 
where the flame impinges, it is advisable not to build the brick- 
work in contact with the tube, but to preserve an annular space 
to allow the water from leakage and other soiirces to run down 
and escape. 

Corrosion is met with in the furnace tubes of internally flred 
boilers, beneath the heavy bridge of brickwork, so often need- 
lessly buHt upon the tube bottom. These bridges are as well 
supported, and more easily removed, when built upon metal 
bridge carriers. 

Leakage at the riveted joints in any part of a boiler may be 
due to bad workmanship. When caulking and the insertion of 
new rivets will not cure the leakage, the holes should be care- 
fully rimered out afresh, and larger rivets put in ; at the same 
time the edges of the plates may be dressed and recaulked. 
Too much lap is very often the cause of the difficulty in making 
a tight joint, especially at the furnace plates. New boilers often 
leak at the seams when set to work, after having been tested 
and found tight at the maker's. This may be due to rough 
usage in removing the boiler and fixing it, or to the expansion 
of the plates in actual work being different from that produced 
by the test. A difference in the nature of the feed water has 
sometimes a remarkable effect in making boilers leak at the 
riveted joints below the water line. A boiler may be quite 
tight with one kind of water, and yet leak badly with another 
kind. When this is the case, it is generally found that a com- 
paratively pure water has been changed for brackish water, or 
one containing much carbonate of lime, the use of which is 
attended with a higher temperature of the furnace and flue 
plates, and consequently a greater local expandon. Leakage is 
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often prodnced at the furnace and 6ue seams of many boilers 
by getting up steam too quickly. The leakage in this case is 
chiefly due to the unequal expansion of the material, one part 
of the boiler being hot Tvhilst the rest remains cool. Leakage 
from this cause is most common in boilers haying a bad cirou^ 
lation. 

Leakage at the ring seamsy especially of externally fired 
boilers, is very often caused by delivering the cold feed water 
right on to the hot plates ; sometimes the feed pipe delivers 
right on to a seam. It has more than once been questioned by 
those who will not be advised to introduce the feed in a proper 
manner, whether the introduction of the cold feed water down- 
wards through a vertical pipe, the end of which is some 24 
inches above the plates, can have any effect in suddenly con- 
tracting them. This, of course, will depend upon the force 
with which the water is injected. In cases where a range of 
half a dozen or more boilers is supplied by a donkey pump suffi* 
dent to feed all at once, there can be little doubt that when 
only one boiler is being fed at a time the water will be injected 
witji sufiScient force to reach the plates even more than 24 inches 
below the end of the pipe, without having much heat imparted 
to it in its downward course through the hot water in the boiler. 
In such cases the fracture of the plates beneath the pipe is not 
an unusual occurrence. 

One of the most common causes of leakage all along the 
under side of boilers, and also at the tube plates, is the reckless 
practice of emptying the boiler while still hot, and filling it with 
cold water, at the same time leaving the damper wide open and 
removing the flue doors, in order to cool the boiler rapidly for 
cleaning. The sudden contraction of the furnace and flue plates 
thus produced has been the ruin of hundreds of boilers. The 
equal contraction of the bottom plates of externally fired boilers 
is sometimes resisted by the plate edges or suspending brackets 
butting against the solid masonry : fracture in these cases is the 
common result. 

Internally fired tubular boilers, without external flues, and 
usually made with a cluster of small tubes at the back end, are 
invariably found to corrode and groove externally along the 
shell bottom at the ring seams, in consequence of the leakage 
eaused by the unequal expansion of the top and bottom of the 
boiler, and ako of the flue tubes and the shell. This inequality 
is die in great measure to defective circulation, and to the 
unavoidable difference in temperature between the internal flues 
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and shell croym on tho one hand and the shell bottom on the 
other. The best and perhaps only means of preventing thu 
leaking and grooving is to apply external flues leading the gases 
first under the boiler bottom before entering the side flues, and 
to allow some spring in the end plate. 

Boilers of the locomotive class are without external flues, and 
yet do not usually leak at the bottom when the shell is free to 
expand. The reason of this is that the circulation is favoured 
by the construction of this class of boiler, which admits of the 
tubes being brought near the shell bottom ; at the same time 
ihe water at the lowest part of the boiler — ^the firebox — is 
heated. Any severe leakage at the transverse seams of loco- 
motive boilers can generally be traced to the interference of tha 
end contraction and expansion by some of the barbarous styles 
of staying tho boiler to the frames, which, unfortunately, to 
some extent still exist. 

The strain along the bottom of long Cornish and Lancashire 
boilers produced by the expansion of the bottom compared with 
the top, and the still greater expansion of the through tubes, 
sometimes results in fracture at the riug seams, and very fre> 
quently leads to leakage, which has the effect of grooving the 
bottom plates in a characteristic manner at the edges of the 
transverse seams. The rapidity with which this grooving occurs, 
and other evidences of the intensity of the chemical action, can 
only be accounted for by the presence of some strong acid, and 
there can be little doubt that the sulphurous and other acids 
from the coal are the principal elements of destruction. Water 
is considered capable of absorbing 30 times its volume of sul- 
phurous acid ; and when this acid is given off abundantly bj 
coals containing pyrites, the rapid grooving at the ring seams is 
not difficult to account for when the boiler leaks at the bottom. 
The unequal expansion and contraction which produce the 
leakage can nearly always be traced to defective cirulation, 
either from the cold feed water being introduced at the bottom, 
or else, in the case of Lancashire bojlers, from the side and 
middle water spaces being too narrow. These defects can be 
remedied by heating the feed water ; by introducing it just 
below the water level, where it should be well distributed ; and 
bjir improving the circulation by the addition of vertical water 
tubea when the side and middle water spaces are too cramped. 

The riveted joints in the furnace tubes of internally fired 
tubular boilers are liable to leak, and cause oorrdsion and 
grooving on the firf^-side of the tubes when these are bound to 
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each oilier or to the shell by plate-stays, and are thus prevented 
from breathing freely. These stays are needlessly introduced 
by some makers to support the tubes, and are sometimes rigidly 
attached to strengthening angle irons round them. They are a 
source of much trouble by causing the tubes and shells to leak, 
and they frequently lead to fractures in the plates. 

Combustion-chambers and tube-plates are often corroded 
by the leakage from the small tubes. In many boilers of the 
locomotive class the tubes are caused to leak by the rigid 
manner in which the tube-plate at the fire end is fixed from the 
staying of the fire-box crown. The want of freedom in the tube- 
plate to expand and contract causes the tube-holes to become oval, 
after which it is almost impossible to prevent leakage. The distor- 
tion of the tube-holes is sometimes caused by the excessive 
pressure concentrated upon the tube-plate by the girder-stays 
that support the furnace or combustion- chamber crown. These 
girder-stays should be attached by sling- stays to the shell- 
crown. Too great rigidity may be avoided by slightly slanting 
the sling-stays. Tubes are often caused to leak by attempting 
to get up the steam too quickly, or by blowing out the boiler 
while the plates and tubes are still at a high temperature. 

Wasting from severe leakage is very common at the bottom 
comers of the fire-boxes in boilers of the locomotive class. This 
is often produced by the difficulty found in making a good joint 
at the sharp comers, which are generally made of a radius too 
small to get a rivet through at the corner. In order to avoid 
the defect in question some makers double-rivet the fire-box 
bottom either dl along or merely at the corners ; others make 
the comer of the inside to a radius large enough to get rivets 
through, and so draw the plate to the ring all round. 

External corrosion from leakage takes place round manholes 
and mudholes without mouth-pieces from the difficulty found 
in keeping the joints tight, and at washout-plugs and mud- 
plugs from defective threads. These threads, when formed 
merely on the plate, are soon worn off by screwing and un- 
screwing the plug, and by the iron rods passed through the holes 
for the purpose of cleaning. These holes should, therefore, be 
arranged with mouth-pieces having a male instead of a female 
screw. 

The various kinds of fractures to be met with may be divided 
iuto two classes, viz. : 1, those caused by want of freedom in 
^.he plates to expand and contract, by the unequal expansion of 
the material in different parts of the boiler, and by too sudden 
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expaiision and contraction ; 2, those caused by weakness and 
inability of the material to bear the steam pressure, and which 
may be due to bad workmanship, originally bad material, or 
deterioration of material originally good, malconstruction, 
injudicious repairs, corrosion, overheating, and fatigue arising 
from long exposure to variations of pressure. 

There are probably no fractures of such frequent occurrence 
as those found at the lap joints of the furnace-plates in extern 
nally fired boilers. They are most common at the transverse 
seams between the end of the boiler and the bridge, yet aio 
frequently met with at the longitudinal seams, and also at 
the segmental seams at the hemispherical ends, where these are 
exposed to the action of the fire. The fractures are most com- 
mon from the holes to the edge of the plate in the outside lap, 
where they may not be actually dangerous at first, but are 
very troublesome and cause much annoyance and expense 
through the delay and repairs they necessitate. They are 
usually scarcely visible at first, but in time become more open, 
and give rise to leakage, which is generally the means of 
drawing attention to their presence. In time these lap-edge 
fractures often pass through the rivet holes into the body of the 
plate, where they are likely to prove very dangerous if their 
progress be not arrested by drilling holes and placing second 
rivets in their path, which generally proves effective. When 
the fractures run in a line through the rivet holes, either at the 
longitudinal or transverse seams in the shell, they must be 
regarded as dangerous, and carefully watched. Plates of good 
quality will leak at the fractures, and give indication of danger 
where brittle plates would give way suddenly without warning. 
The liability to fracture in the furnaces of all boilers is greater 
with thick than with thin plates. 

The lap-joints in the shells of furnace boilers opposite the 
furnace throat, and also the lap and T-iron butt joints in the 
furnace tubes of internally fired boilers, are liable to the same 
descriptions of fracture, but especially to those from the holes 
to edge of plate. These lap edge fractures are generally 
ascribed to the overheating caused by the impingement of the 
flame against the double thickness of plate at the lap. But it 
is clear that the greater heat at these parts would cause an 
increased expansion that would have the effect of compressing 
the material, inst.ead of extending it, and thereby causing frac- 
ture. Against this theory it may be stated, that the seams over 
^'^ bridge which aie most exposed to the impingement of the 
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flame are very seldom found to fracture. The actual cause of 
fracture at these furnace-plate joints appears to be the sudden 
longitudinal and circumferential contraction on cooling every 
time a current of cold air strikes against the plates. If we 
consider the effect of the heat on the ring seams, it is evident 
that the greater the thickness of plate, the greater will be the 
elevation of temperature and tendency to expand at the joint. 
Regarding the double thickness of plates at the lap as an arch, 
whether concave or convex to the fire, the expansion will find 
full play in gradually increasing the height of the arch either 
upwards or downwards, as the case may be. The form of the 
expanded cylinder will of course be modified by the internal 
pressure. On the current of cold air coming in contact with the 
joint in its expanded state, the effect of the sudden reduction of 
temperature will be to throw a sudden tensile strain on the out- 
side plate of the lap. This contraction is resisted by the inner 
plate, which still retains the form due to its higher temperature, 
and fracture from the rivet hole to the edge of the plate is the 
inevitable result if the ductility or elasticity of the iron be too 
severely taxed. After a certain amount of expansion and con- 
traction even the very best plates become brittle, and fracture 
from the rivet holes to the edge of the plate. Fracture through 
the line of rivet holes at the transverse seams is caused by a ~ 
longitudinal tensile strain acting in a somewhat similar manner. 
Fractures of both kinds at the longitudinal seams over the fire 
are also caused somewhat after the mamier just described. 

Many cases of fracture are met with which, on account of 
their protected position, cannot at first sight be accounted for 
by the cooling action we have just considered. Such, for 
instance, as the edge fractures in the longitudinal lap joints 
placed just above the fire-bars of some internally fired boilers. 
Since the fractures here are placed in the fire, they cannot have 
been caused by the air currents through the fiu:nace door. Yet 
being just above the bars, the joints are liable to have a strong 
Jet of cold air suddenly let in upon them when the hot fuel is 
removed on stirring or cleaning the fire, processes that must be 
repeatedly performed with any description of coal that yields 
much clinker. 

Again, it would appear, at first sight, that the edge frac* 
tares that so frequently occur at the outside laps in the shells ot 
some descriptions of furnace boilers, just opposite the furnace 
throat, are out of reach of any rush of cold air, being so far 
from the proper air-entrance by the furnace door. Yet it is 
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tolerably certain that these fractures occur on the removal, by 
accident or intention, of the brickwork near Che place where 
the fractures occur, while the plates are still at a high tem« 
perature. 

It has been attempted to explain the occurrence of these 
fractures by assuming that the intense heat and ebullition pre- 
vent the contact between the plate and the water. When the 
heat subsides, the water coming in contact with the overheated 
plate causes it suddenly to contract and fracture. This might 
certainly account for a fracture at the inner plate at the lap, 
but not in the outer plate. That fractures in the body, of the 
plate occur in this manner is extremely probable. 

The production of fractures after the manner described is 
aided by the tendency of furnace plates to become permanently 
shortened after oft-repeated heating and cooling. 

As to the means for preventing these fractures, at the seama 
of riveting, in furnace boilers, the only method to ensure suc- 
cess is to guard the plates from both the heat and the cold air by 
a shield of brickwork, which, however, should be arranged so 
as not to liarbour moisture against the plates. 

With externally fired boilers the liability to fracture at the 
laps increases as the fire is approached to the boiler bottom. By 
lowering the height of the bars, which diminishes the intensity 
of the heat from radiation and at the same time allows the air 
to diffuse itself, a partial remedy can in most cases be effected. 
Attempts have been made to prevent the rush of cold air on 
opening the fire-door for stoking, by employing some self-acting 
apparatus to close the damper as the door is opened. This 
plan, however, interferes with the process of combustion, and is 
productive of smoke. Deflecting arches inside the fire-door, to 
direct the entering cold air on to the fire, instead of allowing it 
to rush straight at the plates, have also been tried with partial 
success. But the trouble of keeping these deflectors in repair 
leads to their disuse. The best and simplest means is to dis- 
pense with the transverse laps over the fire altogether, so as to 
do away with the excessive expansion and sudden contraction 
they give rise to from the thickness of iron their use involves. 
This can best be done by keeping the second ring seam behind 
the bridge by using a long plate over the fire. Before the air 
reaches this, it will be suficiently heated not to act injuriously 
on the plate at the joint. This plate must be sufficiently wide 
to keep the longitudinal seams out of reach of the fire and cold 
air. The objections to this arrangement are the increased cost 
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{oTolvod ill Tuins; such a large plate, and the long unbroken 
(eugth of longitudinal aeam it forms, which must be a sourco of 
veakness. This can, however, be partially compensated for by 
double riveting. 

In order to prevent the liability to fracture in boilers with 
internal furnace tubes, the ring seams should be as few as pos- 
sible, and made with " Adamson " flanges. The longitudinal 
Beams should always be kept below the fire-bars. 

Fractures of a dangerous nature, and which may be regarded 
as one of the commonest causes of explosion, take place at the 
ring &eams of externally fired boilers, near mid-length, where 
uo cold air can reach them. These fractures usually run through 
the rivet holes at the inner plate of the lap, and are brought 
about in boilers of moderate length by the sudden contraction 
of the plates consequent upon the cooling effect of having the 
feed delivered directly on to them, or of letting in cold water or 
air on the hot plates too soon after the boiler is emptied for 
cleaning. The quantity of brickwork in which these boilers are 
often imbedded, and the awkward manner in which they are 
sometimes supported by an unnecessary number of carrying 
brackets, must greatly interfere with their freedom to contract 
equally throughout their length, and in such cases even a cold 
current of air let in on the shell bottom, after the fire is drawn 
and the boiler is empty, is sufficient to produce a large trans- 
verse seam rip. In very long boilers the expansion of the 
bottom when at work would cause the shell to arch upwards as 
much as half an inch, or even more, at the ends, were this elevating 
tendency not resisted by the weight of water in the boiler. The 
arching is however sufficient to throw the whole weight of the 
boiler for a time on the middle supports, and after a length of 
service the contraction that takes place more or less in all plates 
subjected to alternate heating and cooling is sufficient to arch 
the boiler upwards in the middle when cold, thus lifting it clear 
of its middle supports, and throwing such a tensile strain on the 
bottom plates as to cause a transverse seam rip. 

The expansion and its effects in aU cases will of course be 
increased when the furnace and flue plates become partiaily 
overheated through being covered internally with a thick coating 
of incrustation, or when the water is very greasy, and contains 
carbonate of lime in considerable quantity. 

The fiat ends of shells and tubes are liable to fracture through 
the rivet holes, or through the comers of the angle irons or flanges 
securing them, either for want of sufficient stiffiicss or from 
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beiug too rigid, in the 8ame manner that we acoounted foi 
internal end plates grooving. 

The same caubes that lead to grooving may also lead to 
fracture, directly or else iudirectly, by weakening the plate sufil- 
ciently for the steam pressure to complete the destruction. 

A common example of fracture from unequal expansion is 
found in the long vertical chimney boilers used in connection 
with forges and iron furnaces. These are like a Cornish boiler 
placed on end, the flue-tube being out of the centre to allow 
more space for cleaning, ^c., leaving only about 6 inches 
between the tube and shell. The expansion of the tube is 
found in some cases to exceed that of the shell by fully half an 
inch. This necessarily throws an enormous strain on the end 
angle irons and rivets, resulting after a brief service in fracture 
through the rivet holes, angle iron, or plate round the edge of 
the angle iron. Were the bottom of the flue- tube in a 
Cornish boiler exposed to as much heat as the crown, many of 
these boilers as at present constructed could not be worked for 
the trouble and danger that would result from the rigidity of 
the end plate bottom. 

The furnace crowns of small vertical boilers, when crowded 
with small tubes, are rendered too rigid and liable to fracture, 
as well as to groove, at the flange or angle iron securing the 
crown to the furnace. The rigidity is sometimes increased by 
dishing the crown plate, and the liability to fracture is conse- 
quently increased. 

Many disastrous explosions have occurred, especially with 
externally fired boilers fracturing, immediately after repairs, at 
the longitudinal or transverse seams, through the lines of rivet 
holes where new plates have been joined to the old, or where 
the plates have been repaired with patches riveted or bolted on. 

Many improbable causes have been assigned for these acci- 
dents ; but the true solution of the mystery lies in the fact that 
the old plates are very often severely fractured by the clumsy 
manner in which the rivet heads are knocked off and the rivets 
forced out of the holes. Then, on putting on the new phites, 
the reckless use of the drift completes the mischief, and the 
joint is ready to part with a strain far below the working 
pressure of the boiler. Many of the numerous causes of frac 
tares at the rivet holes already considered are assisted to an 
unknown extent by bad workmanship combined with brittle 
material. Nothing but the strictest superviiiion, and the em- 
ployment of really skilful workmen, can overcome this eviJ, 
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But when boilers are constantly being bought at a price barely 
sufficient to pay for the plates of proper quality it would be 
hopeless to expect first-rate and trustworthy work. 

In boilers of the locomotive class fractures oft^n occur in the 
firebox tube plate, either at the roots of the flanges or through 
the material between the tubes, in consequence of want of 
freedom to expand and contract, or from sudden contraction. 
The liability to fracture at the flanges is greatly increased by 
making them with too sharp a bend. 

Overheating may take place, and be confined to a very 
limited area, or it may extend over a large surface. Examples 
of fractures caused by overheating are most common in exter- 
nally fired boilers. The causes which directly or indirectly lead 
to overheating are treated of in the chapter on *' Explosions." 
When severe local overheating of any kind occurs in the body 
of a plate, the material softens, and bulging outwards from the 
pressure sometimes forms a pocket, which is eventually fractured 
by the pressure itself or by the contraction on the plate cooling 
down. 

When fractures arise in a plate that has been so intensely 
heated as to drive the water off the surface, they may have been 
caused either by the pressure overcoming the tensional resist- 
ance of the softened plate, or by contraction on the water 
coming again in contact. 

An effect of overheating but rarely met with is found in the 
fretting and partial fracturing of the outside surface of thick 
plates when exposed to an intense heat, as when a large body of 
flame becames concentrated and impinges on a limited surface. 
In such a case ihe outer surface of the plate is subject to much 
greater variations in temperature than the inner layers of the 
plate, and deteriorates more rapidly. It is also probable that 
the cracking of the outer face is in great measure due to 
the presence of corrosive gases given off by the burning 
fuel 

When a furnace plate is laminated, it is very liable to over- 
heating on the outer surface in consequence of the increased 
resistance the want of solidity offers to the thermal conduction. 
The overheating causes the outer shell to bulge and form « 
blister, which sooner or later fractures either at the apex, whev 
the thickness of the skin is uniform, or near the edge, when it 1^ 
thinnest here, and offers the least resistance to breaking. 

Fractures from overheating are very common between the 
staya in the flat surfaces of locomouve fireboxes. These are 
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caiisad solely by the softened plates btdging and yieldisg to the 
pressure. 

Some of the plans that have been used for admitting air 
behind the bridge for smoke prevention have led to serious 
trouble from the alternate heating and cooling effeet the air 
produces at various stages of the combustion, especially where 
the current of air has been allowed to impinge in considerable 
Tolumo against the furnace plates. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FACTOR OF SAFETY. 

Tk seeking to determine the proper co- efficient or factor of 
pafety to use for the testing and working pressures of a boiler, 
or in other words to decide what ratio these pressures should 
bear to the ultimate strength, to provide against defects arising 
out of wear and tear, as well as original defects of workmanship 
and material, we must ascertain the manner in which the boiler 
is strained and the power of the material to resist the strains 
under ordinary working conditions. In the case of a cylindrical 
boiler it is usually taken for granted that the fluid pressure and 
diameter on the one side, and the ultimate breaking strength of 
the plates or joints on the other side, are the only elements to 
be considered, and that the bursting strength as estimated from 
these data divided by proper factors of safety, usually 6 and 3, 
should give the working and testing pressures respectively. 
Now, in the first place, in many cases the steam pressure is not 
the greatest force the boiler has to withstand, and any increase 
of thickness in the plates, by its tendency to increase the strains 
arising from the sudden or unequal expansion and contraction, 
may be the means of weakening the boiler instead of strength- 
ening it. The effect of these strains on the boiler should, there- 
fore, always be considered in estimating its strength. In the 
second place, the method of fixing the factors of safety from 
the original ultimate tensile strength of the material alone can 
only be considered satisfactory if the strength, elasticity, and 
ductility of the material remain unchanged under all conditions 
of working and testing. We also require to know what strain 
the material will stand without producing such change of form 
or size as may be detrimental to the efficiency of the structure 
and how the strength and character of the material is affected 
after long exposure to trying work. 

If we submit a straight bar or plate of good wrought iron of re- 
gular section to a steady tensile strain, it will up to a certain point 
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be found to stretch uniformly about y^^^^^ part of its length for 
every ton per square inch of sectional area applied. If the bar 
returned fully and perfectly to its original length on the removal 
of the load, its elasticity would be 'said to be perfect. Thi» 
theoretically perfect elasticity is not attainable, and it is pro* 
bablo that, if we had sufficiently accurate and delicate means of 
measuring th^ bar, it would be found to be permanently elon- 
gated by the smallest loads if permitted to act for a length 
of time ; but for practical purposes the elasticity may be con- 
sidered perfect up to loads of 3 or 4 tons per square inch, and 
with good wrought iron the permanent set is so slight for loads 
below the limit of 10 or 12 tons per square inch, or about one- 
half the breaking weight, as not to be sensibly felt in a boiler 
shell. Besides, with these small loads the permanent set will 
not be iucreased by any number of repeated applications of the 
same load, and it may therefore be considered as being consistent 
with perfect safety. But when the stress exceeds the above 
limit, it will be found that the set is increased by repeated ap- 
plications of the same or even a less load, provided that time be 
allowed for it to act, and the limit of elasticity of the material 
is now said to have been exceeded. The limit of elasticity may 
then be defined as the greatest stress that can be applied without 
producing an increased set by repeated applications. The 
amount of elongation produced by a load exceeding the elastic 
limit will render the iron useless in most structures, and espe- 
cially in a steam boiler, where the tightness of the joints will 
become destroyed even before such a strain can be reached. It 
is therefore evident that we must be guided directly by the 
elastic limit of the material, and not by its ultimate breaking 
strength, in deciding upon the stress we can safely subject u 
boiler to. For mild steel the elastic limit may be taken at 
15 tons. 

If wo continue to stretch our bar by increasing the load until 
it tears asunder, and then restretch the broken pieces, we shall 
find that they will bear as great a load, or even greater than 
in the first instance, showing that the actual breaking strength 
is not reduced by a strain little short of that sufficient to 
produce fracture. But the character of the iron will have been 
changed, inasmuch as in the first instance the entire bar would 
be drawn out considerably before breaking', whereas in the fol- 
lowing breakages the pieces will be found to break short off 
with comparatively little reduction of fractured area, exhibiting 
iu consequence a more cryetalliuo fracture. They will bo less 
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able to siand a sudden strain, although their limit of elasticity 
^ill have been increased. 

!Now, it is extremely probable that the hardness which is 
induced by a severe dead weight acting for a short length of 
time may be produced by a very much less stress oft repeated 
and suddenly applied. This may explain why boiler plate, 
originally good and ductile, has been found after long service to 
become hard and brittle, more especially when it has been ex- 
posed to severe strains, as in the part of a shell having a large 
bole cut in for the dome, in some furnaces, or in locomotive 
boiler barrels connected rigidly to the frames. In addition to 
the comparatively constant and steady steam pressure, it must 
not be forgotten that many boiler shells are subject to severe 
shocks from the sudden opening and shutting of valves, as w^ell 
as to severe tensile strains arising from the contraction caused by 
the sudden impingement of cold water or air against the hot plates. 

The limit of elasticity of wrought iron is materially affected 
by the number of times the application of the load is repeated, 
and also by the difference between the constant load on the 
material and the increment of load that is applied, as well as 
by the length of time the constant and variable stresses act. 
From the results of carefully conducted experiments by various 
authorities, and from general experience in boiler practice, it 
may be concluded that the limit of elasticity for boiler plates 
may be safely taken at 10 tons per square inch of nett section ; 
but to allow for contingencies it should not be taken at more 
than 1^ the breaking strength of the joints, which is the limit of 
test pressure to which a new boiler should be strained. This 
test pressure may also be safely applied to an old boiler whose 
plates have been exposed only to tensile 3trains, although they 
may have varied in intensity many times a day from variations 
of temperature and pressure. But before such a test is applied 
to an old boiler its condition must be satisfactorily ascertained 
by thorough examination of every part both inside and out. 
Such an examination can, however, only be carried out in 
certain kinds of boilers, and these require to be completely 
bared and cleaned for the purpose. Any loss of strength by 
wasting or grooving of plates, angle irons, rivets, or stays must 
of course be allowed for in estimating the strength. It may be 
remarked that the actual strength of a boiler may not be im« 
paired by a wasting in the body of the plate away from the 
jointii, so long as the remaining section is not less than the 
nett section through the line of rivet holeri. 
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When the condition of the boiler after being used for a 
number of years cannot be satisfactorily ascertoiDed, tUo testing 
pressure should not exceed one-fourth the estimate I ultimate 
strength of the joints and stays. 

The plates of some boilers are exposed to severe compressive 
as well as tensile strains, as in the shells of many long extei* 
nally fired boilers, and in the barrels of some locomotive boilers 
rigidly attached to the frames. In such cases after long wear 
the tensile strength of the iron is greatly reduced, and the 
material is rendered brittle ; but we are in want of information 
as to its e£fect on the limit of elasticity. It is, however, pro- 
bable that the limit of elasticity is not reduced in the same pro- 
portion as the ultimate strength of the material, and the same 
factors of safety as above given may be used for the test 
pressure, provided that it be gradually applied and the plates 
are not thrown into vibration by hammering or jarring of any 
kind. 

In deciding upon the proper factor of safety to use for the 
working pressure we must be guided by circumstances. For a 
boiler that is thoroughly examined at regular intervals, and 
whose condition is satisfactorily known, we should be justified 
in allowing a less margin of safety than with a boiler that is 
allowed to work without being examined for a length of time, 
extending perhaps over several years, during which its strength 
may become considerably reduced. In the former case there 
would be much less risk in using a factor of safet} of only 3 
for the working pressure, than in allowing as large a factor of 
6 in the latter case. Again, for boilers that are periodically 
examined we may safely use a less factor of safety when we 
can depend upon the non-corrosive action of the feed water, 
dry condition of the flues and surroundings, and uniformity of 
strain, than when the reverse of these conditions is known to 
exist. 

As a rule we may use for the working pressure of new boilers, 
or those whose condition is known and regularly ascertained at 
intervals of from 6 to 12 months, a factor of safety of 6 or 
even somewhat less, and for those whose condition is not so 
well known a factor of 6 or 8, according as the nature of eaclr 
case may demand. 

Since the strength of cylindrical flue tubes decreases as 
the square of the reduction of thickness, whilst the strength of 
the shell decreases simply as the reduction of thickness, a larger 
margin of safety for wear should be allowed for the iormer. 
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CHAPTER XL 

TESTING. 

The only means we have of ascertaining with any degree ol 
certainty the safety of a boiler, is by the application of pressure, 
which should be under conditions as similar as practicable to 
those of actual work. Let a boiler be ever so carefully de- 
signed and constructed according to the knowledge acquired by 
careful research and long experience in the strength and dis- 
position of its materials, and let every plate be tested before it 
is put in, there will still remain an element of doubt as to the 
actual strength of the boiler since the material may have sus- 
tained injuries in the process of construction which hate 
escaped detection. In the case of a new boiler, even by a first- 
rate maker, to say nothing of original and hidden flaws in the 
plates, bars, angle irons, and castings, there is always a possi- 
bility of defects ST7iCh us bad welding, careless riveting, plates 
burnt in flanging or cracked in bending, and many other defects 
that may be traced to the want of skill or reckless negligence 
on the part of the workmen. 

Many cases of dangerous defects, which the strictest scrutiny 
of the completed boiler would fail to detect have been brought 
to light by the hydraulic test combined with careful inspection. 
The following may be given as examples. In a new boiler the 
rivet holes in some of the shell plates instead of being about 
\^ inch diameter were discovered to have been repunched 
and made 1 inch by -^ in order to get the j^-inch rivets 
through the holes in the adjoining plate. The section of the 
adjoining plates through the line of rivets was thereby reduced 
14 or 16 per cent, more than necessary, and the strength was 
further diminished by the presence of incipient fractures pro- 
duced by the reckless use of the drift. The diflSculty, or rather 
Impossibility, of keeping the joint tight in testing by hydraulio 
pressure led to the discovery of these defects which were 
certainly dangerous. 
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In another case, tbe gusset plates of a Oornisli boiler were 
found to be put in between the double-angle irons on the ends, 
with the nmterial between the holes and edge of the plate 
nearly all cut away. Such a defect would not be apparent to 
the eye, being completely concealed, nor to to the ear if tested 
by sound, yet its presence was revealed by the bulging of the 
plates on testing the boiler witli water pressure. 

These two cases indicate the possible unreliability of the mero 
internal inspection of a finished boiler, and show that boilers 
should always be carefully inspected during construction, as 
well as when completed and ready for work. 

There are many boilers which do not admit of anything like 
proper examination as, for example, locomotive boilers, which, as 
a rule, are worked with a less margin of safety than any other 
class. The expense of removing the tubes would alone forbid 
a periodical examination of the barrel, and the water spaces 
round the firebox are almost entirely out of sight. Then, 
again, many forms of marine boilers and the entire small fry of 
portable, agricultural, and small crane boilers are so constructed 
that a thorough examination is out of the question. There are 
also boilers whose construction being unusual or irregular and 
complicated, defies even an approximate calculation of their 
strength being made. 

Now, in all these cases there is only one means of testing the 
strength, and that ' is the application of pressure. The many 
ways in which this can be applied may be classed under two 
heads, viz., by steam and by water. 

To those who have not been accustomed to it, it may appear 
the height of madness to test a boiler first by steam in order 
to ascertain if it be safe at 50 or 25 per cent, lower pressure, 
as the case may be. This however is to some extent done, but 
it was once the common practice at many of the boiler works 
and railway works throughout the country. This practice is 
neither more nor less than an attempt to explode a boiler in the 
repairing shed or boiler yard, to see whether it will not ex 
plode on the line or at the works of the purchaser. Notwith- 
standing that hundreds or thousands of boilers have successfully 
passed through this ordeal, the danger of which is usually 
aggravated by catdking und hammering all the time at leaky 
rivets and joints, the principle is inherently bad, and no 
amount of success which hitherto may have attended it can 
render the practice justifiable. 

In favour of testing by steam, it is argued that it is the only 
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method by whkh the conditions of strain can possibly be th« 
same as tiiose imder which the boiler is worked. No doubl 
this is in the main true, but the steam test should only be 
applied after the strength of the boiler has been ascertained by 
testing with water. 

With regard to the various modes of testing by hydraulic 
pressure, that commonly adopted is to pump water in unlil the 
desired pressure be reached. The condition of the joints and 
rivets is then looked to, and any very conspicuous distortion or 
defect probably noted. This is on the face of it only a slip- 
shod and altogether unsatisfactory manner of making the te^t. 
Of course, it will depend upon the construction and size of the 
boiler, and existing circumstances of situation} accessibility, <Src., 
which is the best course to pursue in any given case. In re- 
testing boilers on their seating that have been some time at 
worky and whose condition has previously, but at no distant 
period, been ascertained by careful test and examination, the re- 
testing will be sufficiently satisfactory, if, when the pressure is 
put. on the gauge remains stationary, thereby indicating the 
absence of leakage. At the same time, it is always advisable to 
examine the flues and rest of the boiler that may be accessible 
whilst the pressure is on. 

In testing a new boiler, before the pressure is applied, the 
various parts should be measured and gauged, and the results 
carefully noted. In Cornish and Lancashire boilers each belting 
of plates of which the internal tubes are made up should be 
accurately gauged across the diameter, both vertically and 
horizontally, particularly if the tubes are somewhat ovaL The 
exact spots where the measurements are taken are best in- 
dicated with accuracy, by marking them with a centre punch 
and the dimensions at each place should be written on the 
plate or othewise carefully noted for checking when the pres- 
sure is on. Sometimes, however, the more troublesome plan is 
used of making a separate rod gauge for each measurement. 

It is very troublesome and difficult to measure and re- 
measure the circumference of a large boiler shell with any 
degree of accuracy by steel tape lines or other means. The 
amount of permanent set in cylindrical sbells is usually so slight 
when the boiler is not injured by the test, as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible with the rough means employed to measure it. Most 
attempts to carrying out jbhe system of gauging the circum- 
ference have in consequence proved unsatisfactory, and have 
beftn abandoned after a short triaL The effect of the pressure 
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on flat fiUrfaoes, stayed or unstayed, however, admits of aoca« 
tate measurement with simple appliances and with little troubie. 

After the test pressure has been maintained some time, the 
measurements previously obtained should be checked, and any 
extension, distortion, bulging, &c., carefully noted. Then, 
again, when the pressure is relaxed, which may be done sud- 
denly, it should be ascertained whether any changes of shape 
that may have been found are permanent or not. If there be 
any permanent enlargement or distortion, even of the slightest 
degree, it should be satisfactorily examined to decide whether 
it is due to the elasMs limit of the material having been ex- 
ceeded or to mal-construction. There are cases, as, for instance, 
with flat surfaces, where a peimanent set might take place and 
which would be quite safe at the ordinary working pressure. 
This is especially the case with stayed surfaces, for it seldom 
happens that each stay in a series takes its due proportion of 
load until the stays have been stretched or the plates distorted 
by the pressure. 

But cases of a permanent flue tube distortion or flattening, 
must always be treated with the greatest caution, since the 
change of shape is liable to become aggravated on a subsequent 
application of the same or even a less pressure. In all cases 
where a permanent set is discovered, the test should be repeated 
again and again if necessary, to ascertain if the set becomes 
increased. 

Some advocate the method of murking the leaky seams and 
rivets when the full pressure is on, and then reducing the pres- 
sure for caulking. This may appear, however, an unnecessary 
precaution when testing with water, yet it should alvrays be 
rigidly carried out when testing by steam. The jarring caused 
by the caulking is no doubt liable to start the seams and cause 
fresh leakage when the shell is under severe stress, and in all 
oases it is perhaps better to reduce the pressure whUst the 
boiler is being caulked. 

Many recommend the employment of hot water for testing, 
since it assimilates the conditions of stress to those the boiler is 
exposed to when at work. However, the nearer the heat 
approaches to the conditions of working, the less capable is the 
boiler of being gauged and examined, in consequence of the 
presence of the very heat that is recommended. This fact con- 
demns, iii the writer's opinion, the method of using very hot 
water, as a hydraulic test is comparatively worthless without 
*«ieful examination at the same time. This objection to hdk 
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testing applies most strongly to tubular boilers where the large 
tubes are likely to be the weakest portion of the structure, and 
should consequently be the most carefully examined under pres- 
sure. Moreover, the effects produced by the uniform expansion 
of the whole boiler in using hot water for testing are in many 
cases very unlike the local expansion of the plates and 
other e£fects produced by the fire and hot gases. 

A plan has been proposed and in some few cases adopted of 
filling the boiler with water, closing every outlet and putting a 
fire to it. As water expands about -^ in volume in rising from 
60*^ to 21 2% the rise of temperature as the water becomes heated 
will cause a corresponding increase of pressure, and from the 
regularity with which the pressure rises the condition of the 
boiler can be decided, any jerks or starts of the gauge hand 
being considered to denote weakness, the soundness, on the other 
hand, being indicated by the steady rise of the pressure gauge. 
In using this method of testing, there will be some difficulty in 
regulating the fire so as to impart the heat in a uniform and 
regular manner, and also some difficulty in maintaining the tem- 
perature for any length of time exactly at the point to cor- 
respond with the desired pressure. The use of this plan would 
of course forbid the examination during the test, at least of the 
heating surface, and it is very doubtful whether the rise of 
pressure would be so irregular in most cases as to attract 
attention in the event of any portion becoming overstrained. 

It is most important that any permanent increase of volume 
should be detected and the following plan for this has been 
proposed : After the boiler is filled, the quantity of water 
forced in to raise the pressure is accurately ascertained. On 
removing the pressure the boiler will contract more or less, and 
the amount of water forced out, if less than that forced in, will 
be considered to indicate a permanent dilation of volume. The 
air in the boiler, to say nothing of that present in the water 
which, however, could be removed temporarily by boiling, would 
in most cases destroy the accuracy of this test. In most boilers 
there are so many places for the air to lodge about the highest 
points as to cause its entire removal no easy matter. Besides, 
any leakage during the test would falsify the result obtained by 
measuring the water, and the springing of the plates on release 
of pressure would be apt to dislodge more than the amount of 
water due to contraction of volume alone. 

In whichever manner a boiler is tested, too great care cannot 
be exercised in obtaining the exact amount of pressure cm- 
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ployed. The weigh ting of safety Yiilvcs is quite unreliable 
when water pressure is used, and dial gauges are too apt to get 
out of order to be implicitly trusted when only a single gauge 
is used. Several curious but serious accidents to boilers have 
happened through relying upon the indications of a single 
pressure gauge when testing by hydraulic pressure. 

Although a boiler cannot be exploded when water pressure 
alone is used, a few serious accidents have occurred from the 
springing of the plates on their giving way under hydraulic 
test. This is more likely to occur with steel than with iron 
plates. The spring upon the material, together with the ex« 
pansion of the compressed air have been known to cause a sleei 
plate to double right back when it has been fractured in testing. 

There are many who oppose the system of testing boilers by 
hydraulic pressure on the ground that it does not tell us the 
actual strength of the boiler after alL But the same objec- 
tion may be urged with equal force against the use of a steam 
test, and the reply to this objection is twofold : 1, the test is 
not meant for perfectly sound boilers, but for the detection of 
weakness, which is usually local, and if carefully conducted, the 
test gives us positive evidence of the presence or absence of such 
weakness, and of the safety of the boiler at the pressure it is 
intended to work at, so far as the pressure per se is concerned. 
2, In order to ascertain the actual strength of a boiler, we 
should have to burst it, or at any rate so far strain it as to 
render it worthless, which no sane person would demand for a 
boiler he intends working. 

There is, however, a more sensible argument that applies 
equally to steam and hydraulic tests, viz. : — A boiler may be 
strained without detection, beyond its elastic limit, either locally 
or generally by the test pressure, so as to render it unsafe at 
the lower working pressure ; or, in other words, a high test 
pressure may render a boiler unsafe which would otherwise have 
been safe at the lower pressure used in working it. It is feared 
that any weakness may be aggravated by the te^t without being 
disclosed by it. Such a case is certainly within the bounds of 
probability, and the fact of its posisibility should urge the 
expediency of close inspection whilst the boiler is under pressui-e. 

The danger of seriously injuring the strength by using an 
excessive test pressure is most likely to occur in the case of 
tubular boilers, where the distortion of the large tubes becomes 
rapidly aggravated by a lower pressure than that to which the 
distortion in the first place may have been due. 
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Wo come now to tho question, — B.ow long should the test 
pressure be maintained ? On the one hand, hj keeping it on as 
short a time as possible any serious straining may be prevented 
and save a weak boiler, but on the other hand, by maintaining 
the pressure a considerable time — say half an hour or more, it 
may lead to the detection of weakness which would otherwise 
escape unobserved. As to the first of these contingencies, a 
boiler, especially if new, should not be considered sound if 
unable to bear a pressure considerably in excess of its working 
pressure for a considerable length of time ; besides, a test of 
short duration is incompatible with efficient inspection. Want 
of tightness in the joints is often revealed by leakage, only 
after the pressure has been applied for some time. In expla- 
nation, it may be stated that the steam or water leaking from a 
joint does not always find its way between the plates imme- 
diately opposite the point of issue, but the actual source of 
the leakage, as we may call it, is at some point perhaps several 
inches distant, whence it requires a considerable time to force 
its way to the point where it makes its appearance. There can 
be no doubt that, from the manner in which boilers are usually 
put together, the internal pressure is not equally resisted by 
all parts of the shell, and produces an undue and often very 
severe strain on one plate or portion of a plate. This is 
probably the cause of many leakages that occur, and which only 
" take up " after the plate becomes stretched and relieved of 
the extra strain, and it is therefore advisable in testing, to 
allow the pressure to act long enough to stretch such weak 
portions. 

As to whether a boiler is strained most severely by steam or 
by hydraulic pressure, this will be found to resolve itself almost 
entirely into a question of construction. 

A boiler under steam is often strained, especially in a longi- 
tudinal direction, more by the greater dilation of the tubes 
compared with the shell, or by the unequal expansion of the top 
and bottom of the shell than by the actual fluid pressure. In 
fact, it would not be difficult to design a boiler that would 
explode violently with 30 or 40 lbs. of steam pressure, and 
which would not be unduly strained by 200 or 300 lbs. of 
water pressure. The persistent leakage at the shell ring seams, 
•long the bottom of horizontal internally fired boilers without 
ixternal flues, is usually ascribed to the difference in temperature 
of the water and steam at the bottom and top of the boiler, but 
In some cases the leakage is principally caused by the longitu- 
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dinal straioiDg of the bottom of the shelly due to the greater 
ezpaoAion of the tubes, especially when the firing is forced lu 
getting up steam after the boiler has been at rest As this 
Btraiuiiig would not take place in testing the boiler by hydratillc 
pressure in the usual manner, this leakage would not be pro- 
duced. It follows from the above considerations, that a 
hydraulic test might fail to indicate weakness which would be 
produced and made apparent by steam pressure. 

It is often much more difficult to keep a boiler perfectly 
tight, and free from oozing at the rivets, plate edges, stays, and 
tube ends under a very high water pressure than under an 
equal pressure of steam. This is probably owing to the fact, 
that the high temperature in the latter case tends to dose the 
joints, and with certain kinds of water any slight oozing is 
found to take up by the opening becoming closed with deposit or 
corrosion, which is induced by the high temperature. 

It is sometimes urged, that the severe percussive or dynamic 
force produced by the sudden raising of steam by hard firing, 
or by suddenly opening and shutting the valves and cocks, 
strains a boiler more than the dead static pressure which is 
supposed to be exerted in employing the hydraulic test. But 
instead of the hydraulic test being a mere dead pressure, the 
rapid working of the pump often produces a severer sudden 
strain than can well be produced when there is an elastic 
cushion of steam in the boiler, and when the pump is carelessly 
used the inelastic property of the water may render the water 
test unduly severe. In order to obviate any severe shocks in 
using the pump, the connection between it and the boiler 
should be made of a very small area. 

In supplying the boiler with water for testing, some engineers 
always stop the outlets from the boiler before it is quite full, 
and so retain a quantity of air to act as a cushion when the 
pressure is applied by the pump. 

Although the system of testing boilers by hydraulic pressure 
to a point considerably above their working pressure has many 
opponents, its value is attested by the numerous legislative 
enactments in force for its employment abroad. In most 
countries the law is more lenient tx)wards old than new boilers, 
and is not so severe with multitubular as with other boilers, so 
far as the degree of pressure to be applied is concerned. 
The reasons for this have been indicated in the last chapter ; 
it may, however, be further remarked that in the case of an 
old boiler of whose condition there may be some suspicion^ the 
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hydraulic test should not be applied until its form and the 
strength of plates, as measured by the thickness, have been 
ascertained by inspection, where this is possible, in order to 
guard against overstraining. But when this is impracticable, 
as in many multitubular .boilers, one and a half times would 
be safer than twice the working pressure for the limit of th? 
test. 

A boiler that has been at work for some time, and has thus, 
in a manner, proved its capability of bearing a given pressure, 
may be considered safe if it will stand a test of one and a 
half times its working load ; even if it has been overstrained by 
the test, it may still be considered safe for a limited time. 
The effects of overstraining would probably be detected on a 
repetition of the test, after the boiler had been working some 
time, and this appears to be an argument in favour of perio- 
dical testing, especially when a reliable inspection cannot be 
made. 

The inspection of Ixnlers should commence at the works 
where the plates are manufactiired, where alone many circum* 
stances connected with their quality can be ascertained. 

Many new boilers proved tight and sound on testing at the 
makers', have been damaged in their subsequent lifting and 
transit, ftnd still more have been seriously damaged by getting 
up steam too hurriedly the first time for regular work. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 

Saf£TT or freedom from HabDity to explode is the first con- 
dition to be Bought in using a steam boiler. That this con- 
dition is far from being universally attained, is but too well 
proved by the frequent occurrence of disastrous explosions. 

It was formerly the rule which, unfortunately, still to some 
extent prevails, to attribute explosions to occult causes. Such 
phenomena as electricity, generation of explosive gases within 
the boiler from the decomposition of steam, the instantaneous 
flashing of a large body of water into steam, accounted for by 
the spheroidal theory or from the superheating of water purged 
of air, great deterioration in the quality of the plates from 
chemical changes, and mysterious overheating and superheating 
have been from time to time urged as causes of boiler explo- 
sions, and usually with a confidence and persistence in the 
inverse proportion to the fitness which would qualify their 
propounders to speak of them. Unwillingness to know the 
true cause of an explosion on the part of those interested, as 
well as inability of others to scrutinise the facts of the case, 
have, no doubt, been the means of perpetuating much of the 
speculative nonsense that has been promulgated on this subject 

In this country it has been mainly through the researches 
and efforts of Sir W. Fairbaim, the engineers of the Man- 
chester Steam Users' Association, and more recently the engi- 
neers of the Boiler Insurance Companies, that explosions have 
been stripped of the mystery in which they were shrouded, and 
have been ascribed to their true cause. As a rule, steam boilers 
explode from one cause alone — overpressure of steam. The 
term overpressure is here used not relatively to the working or 
blowing-off pressure, but to the strength of the boiler. It 
often happens that boilers are too weak for the pressure the^ 
are worked at, and no accumulation of pressure beyond this 
Is requisite to bring about their destruction. The circumstance 
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of a boiler being unfit to bear its working pressure may 
be due— 1, to its original design and power of resistance not 
being understood by those who fix the pressure it works 
at, a common occurrence, arising from ignorance ; 2, to the 
strength, although originally sufficient to bear the working 
pressure, having been gradually reduced by wear and tear, 
in which case the error is due to negligence ; 3, to the 
strength of the structure becoming suddenly overtaxed and 
diminished, as by sudden unequal contraction, caused by unfore- 
seen circumstances or n^lect, when its escaping detection until 
too late may be due to negligence, or, perhaps, in extremely 
rare cases, to those nondescript causes that swell the chapter 
of accidents^ from which the carrying on of human affairs appears 
to be inseparable ; 4, to defects in workmanship or material, 
whose presence, in the great majority of cases, can be detected 
by proper inspection and testing, but which may happen in 
rare cases to escape the closest scrutiny, and must be placed in 
the list of humiliating droumstances which remind us of our 
falUbility. 

If we examine these heads more closely, we shall find — 
1, that ignorance of the principles of construction is exhi- 
bited in allowing large flat surfaces to exist without staying, 
or in wrongly applying intended means to strengthen them. 
Cases are met with of Cornish and Lancashire boilers converted 
into plain flat-ended cylindrical boilers, where the neglect to 
provide for the loss of strength due to the removal of the 
through tubes can only end in disaster. In some descriptions 
of internally fired and furnace boilers, the flue tubes, instead of 
passing from end to end are taken through the shell side, or are 
nuide of a horseshoe shape. Their efficiency as longitudinal 
stays is thus done away with, and when no other stays or 
means of imparting strength are substituted — by no means a 
rare occurrence— explosion is likely to follow. 

The following are examples of ignorance of design that have 
led to explosion : — Application of inefficient diagonal stay bars ; 
stay bars attached diagonally to furnace tubes ; longitudinal 
stay bars rendered useless by being bent, or arranged without 
strutting to clear floats, feed pipes, <ba ; girder stays of flat- 
topped fireboxes and combustion chambers cut away in the 
middle to dear steam pipes, <kc. ; absence of stay bolts in flat 
tireboxes where needed, or- stays not made sufficiently strong ; 
Attempting to strengthen flat end plates by stiflening instead of 
staying ; absence of encircling strengthening rings or hoops. 
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round large tubes ; removing ihese hoops for fear of leafling to 
overheatiDg ; hoops applied in halves without having their ends 
attached to complete the circle ; angle iron hoops partially cat 
away to clear obstructions ; hoops applied to elliptical tubes, 
as though their efficiency were equal to similar hoops rouu^ 
circular tubes ; application of too numerous carrying brackets 
to the sides of externally fired boilers, so as to interfere with 
the freedom to expand and contract ; cutting away the shell- 
plutes for manholes, domes, and other mountings, without 
making adequate provision for the loss of strength involved ; 
rigidly attaching boilers to seats or frames, as in locomotives ^ 
omitting to stay oval or large circular combustion chambers to 
shell sides ; omitting to provide large weak boiler shells with 
valves opening inwardly ; omitting to allow for spring in the 
end plates for the expansion of the through tubes in long 
vertical boilers ; omitting to provide against collapse of the 
dosed crowns of the flue tubes in some kinds of vertical furnace 
boilers ; omitting to tie or stay the weak flat bottoms or tops, 
as the case may be, or vertical furnace boilers ; omitting to tie 
the sides of some descriptions of dry bottom furnace and 
Butterly boilers. 

2. The defects that arise gradually from wear and tear, such 
as wasting by corrosion and grooving, and which are likely 
to seriously impair the strength of the boiler, have already 
been discussed under " Wear and Tear." 

3. The strength of the structure, originally sufficient for the 
pressure, can only become suddenly reduced to a dangerous 

. degree by overheating, or overstraining through too sudden 
cooling or excessive expansion of flue tubes. Overheating may 
be caused by shortness of water ; by accumulation of deposit 
or foreign matter on the furnace or flue plates and tubes ; by 
defective circulation; by the metal being too thick near the 
fire, or by the heat being very intense and concentrated, when 
even thin plates with moderately pure water are liable to dete- 
riorate ; by the accumulation of air and steam in the upper 
parts of the tubes or cells of " tubulous *' and " unit " boilers, 
from which it cannot escape, in which case the design of the 
boiler is at fault. 

Shortness of water may be due to leakage of joints, valves, 
or mountings below the water line, or by taps or valves being 
carelessly left open. It may also be due to excessive priming, 
or, in vertical boilers containing little water, to a sudden and 
excessive demand for steauL It is sometimes caused by failure 
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in the feed supiply, either through phoer^ neglect to turn on the 
feed in auffioient quantity, or through some accidental or wilful 
stoppage, breakage, or detachment of pipe. The back pressure ' 
valve sticking or becoming inoperative, or absence of any back 
pressure feed valve, when the water may be forced back through 
the feed apparatus, or syphoned out from one boiler into 
another, has often led to shortness of water. It may also be 
indirectly due to the water gauges, floats, <&c., being allowed to 
get into such bad condition as to be unreliable, and lead to a 
false reading of the water level. 

Accumulation of deposit is usually produced by bad feed 
water. It may take the form of solid hard incrustation, or of 
a thick adhesive paste, lying only in certain parts. The accu- 
mulation may also act only in thickening the water, which is, 
however, usually the most dangerous forqi, as its presence is 
then least suspected. Foreign matters of various kinds are 
often added intentionally to remove incrustation, and are 
sometimes inadvertently left within the boiler after repairs or 
cleaning. The accumulation is promoted by making the boiler 
inaccessible for its removal, and by defective circulation. 

Defective circulation may be due to the design of the boiler, 
from its having too cramped water spaces, which defect becomes 
aggravated by accumulation of incrustation ; from water tubes 
being placed horizontally or with insufficient inclination ; from 
the convection being impeded by overcrowding of tubes, or 
placing them too close over furnace crowns, and from having 
too large a body of dead water lying below the heating surface. 

Too great a thickness may be due to the use of excessively 
thick plates; to making the amount of lap excessive ; to bad 
arrangement of furnace strengthening hoops, to careless patch- 
ing, and to the injudicious application of stays and top hamper 
on flat firebox and combustion chamber crowns. 

The heat may be too intense and concentrated, like a blow- 
pipe flame, as with some arrangements of furnace boilers, where 
the furnace throat is short, and the hot gases are delivered 
right on to a plate of the shell or tube, which may be thereby 
gradually distressed and weakened, or rapidly burnt by the 
heat driving the water off the surface. The upper portions of 
horizontal or inclined water tubes being filled with steam, are 
liable to become overheated and destroyed, either slowly or rapidly, 
according to the intensity of the heat they are exposed to. 

Tho portions of flue tubes passing through the steam space of 
vertical boilers, both large and small, especially when the area 
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k»f firegrate is large in proportion to the heating surface, are 
liable to overheating and collapse. This renders the working 
of small vertical internally fired boilers with chimney flues un- 
safe when an unusual demand for steam arises, since the forcing 
of the fires is liable to raise the temperature of the flue plates 
to a dangerous degree. Small boflers of this class are almost 
inyariably employed where weight and space are limited, but 
they should only be used for easy and regular work. 

Cases of overstrainiug through sudden cooling and exoessiya 
expansion, have already been considered in the chapter on 
'* Wear and Tear." It is obvious that overheating from accu- 
mulation of deposit is most likely to occur in plain cylindrical 
externally fired boilers^ as the deposit falling from the sides is 
apt to become thick on the bottom plates exposed to the flame, 
or even over the fire. The same result may happen, however, 
when internally fired tubular boilers are very short in propor- 
tion to the size of firegrate, since the gases may be still 
intensely heated before passing underneath the boiler bottom. 
In fact, such a boiler is exposed to some of the same risks as an 
externally fired boiler. 

4. Defects of workmanship and material are most liable to 
escape detection in small vertical boilers and in multitubular 
boilers of the locomotive and other types where the inside 
cannot be examined unless the tubes are removed or the boilers 
are partially taken to pieces. The defects in workmanship 
usually found are carelessly punched and fractured rivet holes, 
burnt or broken rivets, plates damaged by burning, or fracture 
iu flanging, dishing, bending, welding, hammering, and punch- 
ing, in the boiler yard or during repairs ; defective welding of 
plates and stays, fractures in the ends of brass and small iron 
tubes, and carelessly-secured stays. Old plates are frequently 
seriously damaged by patching them with new plates, in the 
process of zemoving the rivets, in putting on the new patch, 
and also by the greater expansion and contraction of the new 
plate, when the boiler is at work, especially when it is. over 
the fire. 

Defects of material, such as blisters, lamination, and those 
arising out of the insuflSciency in size of the slab from which ttf 
plate is cut and adhesion of sand or cinder in rolling can some^ 
times, but not always, be detected by inspection. Brittleness 
i>f material, unless it be glaringly bad, can seldom be dis- 
covered by ordinai-y inspection after the construction of the 
boiler is completed. 
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Boilers of tbe full calcalated strength are often exploded by 
an accumulation of steam pressure beyond that assigned to 
fehem. 

The overpressure may be due to the total absence, or in- 
adequate size or lift, of safety valves or self-acting means of 
escape for the steam or to the communication between the 
safety valve and boiler being shut off by some valve or other 
means. Such an accident may occur when the safety valve is 
injudiciously placed on the steam pipe, beyond the steam shut- 
off valve. When the safety valve forms one of a cluster of 
mountings on one pipe or branch from the boiler, it is 
a common practice during cleaning and repairs to plug up 
ihe aperture of the pipe from the inside, to prevent the drip- 
ping of water on those engaged inside the boiler. Now, the 
risk there is of neglecting to remove the plug, and so endanger- 
ing the safety of the boiler should never be incurred. The 
safety valve shoold, therefore, be always applied as an indepen- 
dent mounting. 

Overpressure may arise from the safety valve being reclilessly 
overweighted, by increasing the length of the lever, or the 
amount of the weight on the lever in valves of this construc- 
tion. It may be caused by screwing down, tying or wedging 
fast the lever or dead weight ; by the sticking fast of the 
lever, valve, or spindles in connection, and by the escape pipe, 
when thei-e is one, becoming plugged up by the water freezing 
or other accident. 

Safety valves of the ordinary lever construction offer the 
greatest facilities for overweighting, which is sometimes resorted 
to when the valve is not tight at the working pressure, through 
faulty design, or for want of re-grinding or proper attention. 

Overweighting is also resorted to in order to make the blow- 
ing-off pressure agree with the telling of a defective pressure 
gauge, or from sheer laziness on the part of the firemen when 
the wish is to save trouble in attending to the boiler. The 
facilities and temptations for overloading may be diminished by 
cutting the lever to the shortest length admissible, or when 
spring balances are used, by preventing the possibility of screw- 
ing down beyond a certain point by the application of ferules 
or other means. By placing the ssdPety valves in a conspicuous 
and open position, so that the addition of irregular weights 
may be at once detected and the wedging or tying down ren- 
dered difficult, the temptation to overload the valves is reduced. 
The use of dead- weight valves, of good construction, on 
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stoiionary boUoniy re&den overloading to a dangerous degree 
no easy taak. 

A common practice, where little attention is paid to boiler 
management, is to wedge down the valve, by inserting a chisel 
or other suitable article between the lever and top of the guid^ 
through which it passes. 

The sticking fast of the valve may be due to the metal of 
the lid arid seat seizing or wedging tight together, by long 
contact or excessive pressure ; to the bending of the central 
spindle,- or wedging tight of feathers and guides, by expansion, 
or by the thrust from the spindle or double eye not acting per- 
pendicularly on the valve lid, or by this spindle under the 
tover sticking fast in the bonnet or stuffing box, when the valve 
is of the closed'in description. Sticking fast of the lever is 
often caused by the corrosion of the double eye and pin at the 
fulcrum end. In order to avoid this corrosion the double eye. 
and pin, and in some cases the lever, are best made of gun 
metal, or worked on a knife edge, if the condition can be easily 
ascertained at any moment. It is a mistake to use much 
grease to the safety-valve lever joints, where there ia much 
coal dust or dirt, as the grease rapidly becomes converted into 
a sticky mass, that clogs the action of the lever instead of 
aiding it. 

In order to lessen the risk of overpressure from the safety 
valve becoming inoperative, every boiler should be provided 
with two safety valves, one of them at least being of the 
external dead-weight type, for stationary boilers. Lock-up 
valves cannot be recommended, as they become useless unless 
frequently eased off their seats. 

Other circumstances are to be met with besides gradual ac- 
cumulation of steam pressure, that may possibly bring about 
the destruction of a boiler strong enough to bear the ordinary 
pressure at which the safety valves blow off. The conversion 
of the static pressure into a dynamic force, by suddenly 
opening or closing a large steam valve or safety valve, may pro- 
duce a violent rush of steam and water against the part of the 
boiler whence the steam is drawn. The percussion of the water 
and steam in such cases has been known to shake the whole 
fabric of the boiler. When produced by the sudden opening 
of the steam junction valve, the percussive action has been 
known to lift the safety valve momentarily right off its seat, 
although more than six feet distant from the point of sudden 
efl3ux. 
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A few cases are recorded of boilers being damaged and 
heating apparatus destroyed by the detonation of explosivf 
mixtures in the flues. Gases are formed and accumulated 
under certain conditions, from the slow distillation of the coal 
when the damper is closed. On the fire door being suddenly 
opened the rush of air mixing with the gas and becoming sud- 
denly ignited produces an explosion. Harmless explosions of 
this kind on a small scale are very frequent, and it is difficult 
to explain how violent explosions are not more frequent than 
they are. The disturbance of a boiler under steam by such a 
detonation might so strain it as to bring about an explosion at 
tbe ordinary working pressure. Oases have occurred of exter- 
nally fir<d boilers, standing empty for cleaning, being seriously 
injured by an explosion of gas, which has found its way through 
some opening where the valves have been open or fittings 
removed. On a lighted lamp or candle being applied to the 
:^anhole, the mixture of gas and air has exploded with a loud 
report and fatal result. 

Explosions of locomotive boilers have been brought about by 
the fracturing of the shell, caused by the dome being carried 
away in coming in contact with tunnels or overhead bridges, 
or by the shell being pierced by a broken connecting rod when 
running. 

Several cases have occurred of the so-called simultaneous 
explosion of two or more boilers working side by side. This is 
usually brought about by the explosion of a single boiler in 
the first instance, from being too weak to bear the steam pres- 
sure, when the projected portions coming in violent contact 
with the other boilers under steam, and producing rupture- 
^•ause their explosion. 

When a boiler gives way from overpressure or sudden con- 
traction, a rent may be formed or a piece of plate blown out. 
The former is the most usual manner of yielding ; but in both 
cases it will depend upon the strength, nature, and arrangement 
of the material bounding the initial fracture as well as its 
position, and also upon the pressure, temperature, and amount 
of water and steam in the boiler, whether the contents will 
gradually escape through the opening already made, or whether 
in their violent rush they will increase the extent of opening, 
and make it easy for the steam behind to tear the boiler into 
several pieces, and cause a violent explosion. 

Now to make this more clear, we shall first consider the in- 
fluence of the position of fracture. Many cases have occurred 
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of manliole lids on the orowna of horizontal boUers being' blown 
alofty either from defect of fastening down or defect of materiaL 
When the manhole is properly fortified with a mouthpiece or 
ring the cover is projected aloft, the contents gradually escape 
through the hole and the boiler is left on its seat (if this be 
sufficiently strong to withstand the recoil), and -probably no 
further damage is done, except to the boiler-house roof« 
Should, however, the same accident happen to a manhole cover 
underneath the boiler, placed near the ground, the effect will 
be very different, and it will depend upon the weight of the 
boiler and water contained, size of manhole, pressure of steam, 
and distance of aperture from the ground, whether the boiler 
and its contents will be merely raised a little from its seat, 
or whether it will be shot aloft like a rocket by the unbalanced 
pressure on the discharge of steam. If the manhole were in 
the side of a vertical boiler, and near the top, the blowing off 
of the lid into an open space in front would probably topple 
over the boiler if it were not well supported. 

Again, if the manhole in our first case were without any 
provision for strengthening the plate surrounding it, and if the 
edges of the plate were reduced in strength by fractures or 
corrosion and wear, the rush of steam and water, on the lid 
blowing off, would probably start a rent in the shell, which a 
high pressure within the boiler would continue along the lines 
of least resistance, and the result would be a violent explosion, 
the severed plates being carried in different directions. 

The remarks respecting the blowing away of the manhole 
cover apply also to the case of a piece of plate being blown 
out. 

It is easy to conceive how an incipient rent in a plate may 
be carried on by the same pressure that would be insufficient to 
commence the rent, when we remember how easily a piece of 
stout paper or cloth is torn through when a rent is made, ever 
BO slightly, either at the edge or in the body of the material, 
or how easily a stick or cane is torn in two when a nick is 
n^ade in the end. In all such cases the apparent weakness of 
the material at the initial fracture is due to the unequal man- 
ner in which the divellent strain is distributed over the fibres 
of the material when the rent is once begun. 

When the boiler plates are brittle, the vibration caused by a 
.nidden jar, such as is produced by a sudden rush of water and 
«tteam, may also have effect in continuing a fracture once begun 
in a manner similar to that which causes glass and other biittlo 
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materiala to break ap so rapidly, once they are slightly 
fractured. 

When one or more portions of a boiler have been separated 
from the rest, and have been lifted and set in motion by the 
pressure, it is easy to conceive how the quantity of steam 
behind given off from a large body of water at a high tempera- 
ture can propel them to a great distance. The manner in 
which large masses of plate are completely flattened out shows 
that the disruptive force has been exerted in all directions, and 
not merely in one line to which the first rush of steam and 
water has taken place, as has been assumed by some writers oo 
this subject. 

If a cylindrical shell plate gives way by rending through a 
line of rivet holes, or along a line of grooving or external 
corrosion, it will greatly depend upon its mode of connection 
with the adjoining belts of plates whether the rent will extend 
further than one plate. In the first place, if the rent should 
occur at a lougitudinal seam, either through the rivet holes 
or at the edge of the overlapping plate, in a boiler where 
the riveting extends in a continuous line from end to end, it 
will probably pass right along through several plates, although 
they may be strong compared with the plate where the fracture 
commenced. Should, however, the weak line stop short at the 
edges of the plate, as when the longitudinal seams break joint, 
on giving way, the pressure tending to flatten the plate out will 
cause the rupture to pass through a line of transverse rivet 
holes or tear off the rivet heads, if the ruptnred plate be out- 
side the other plates at the ring seam ; but should the overlap 
of the fractured plate be inside the other plate, the flattening 
out will be resisted, and the longitudinal fracture will probably 
extend to the next plate, still retaining a longitudinal direction 
or striking off in a diagonal direction, according to the position 
of the line of least resistance, which will be varied with the 
manner in which the plate opens out. 

Iteferring to the first of the two cases just considered, such 
a plate opening out near the crown of a horizontal boiler, or 
in any part of a locomotive or vertical boUer where the steam 
and water have plenty of room to escape, will probably only 
cause damage by the issuing contents, the rest of the boiler 
remaining undisturbed But if the rent occur where the 
escaping steam and water come in immediate contact with a 
heavy inert mass, as, when the plates rend inside a flue the 
probable consequence will be that the confined steam will pro- 
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loBg the traDSverae fractures, until the boiler is separated into 
two or more pieces, and project, one or all, to some distance. 

Transverse seam rix>0, which occur most frequently in exter- 
nally fire boilers, have already been treated of under the head 
of " Wear and Tear." When these rents occur on the bottom, 
daring the working of the boiler, and the weight of the shell 
and its contents is very great, the recoil frequently raises one 
end, when the boiler separates, and the lightest or freest por- 
tion is projected endways to a distance. 

The absence of longitudinal stays or ties in most externally 
fired boilers increases the facility of the ends to take leave of 
each other when once the shell is divided. Should the weight 
of the boiler and contents be small compared with the pres- 
sure, the recoil will probably project the whole boiler aloft, 
when the expansion of the steam will further separate it, and 
the pieces will fall in different places. 

If the seam rip be confined to a short length, the pressure 
may be gradually released, without lifting the boiler from its 
seat at all. 

These seam rips on the bottom are sometimes caused by the 
sudden contraction of the plates on filling the boiler with coht 
water whilst the bottom is still hot after emptying. When not 
detected before the boiler is set to work again, the rent may be 
gently enlarged, as the pressure rises, and allow the contents 
to escape gradually, without lifting the boiler. Cases have 
occurred where these seam rips, produced by too sudden cool- 
ing, have been of such a size as to allow the water to escape 
from the boiler as quickly as it entered, on attempting to refill. 

When a horizontal fine tube collapses entirely, without 
fracturing to any great extent, the pressure is usually relieved 
by the steam escaping through the started seams and small 
fractures. If such a collapse be sudden, there may be a severe 
concussion of the air, but no violent explosion, the boiler shell 
remaining unmoved. But should the tube fracture considerably 
without parting in two as it collapses, the effects may be very 
serious, from the rush of hot water and steam. When the 
rush is towards the confined back end the boiler may be pro- 
jected forward by the recoil ; and, on the other hand, if the 
contents escape most readily from the front end, the boiler may 
not be moved from its seat, but the rush of hot water will be 
liable to cause all the disasters of an expbsion, especially when 
the boiler is in a confined situation. If the tube on collapsing 
be broken in two, and its efficacy as a longitudinal stay 
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bo destroyed, one or both ends of the boiler may be blown 
out along with the tube and part of the shell attached, or 
broken off, where the ends are not well stayed to shelL 

In locomotive boilers a collapse of the firebox top plate or 
yielding of the crown plate in furnace tube yerfcical boilers, 
and fracture round the furnace bottom plate, by which the con- 
nection with shell becomes severed, are liable to lead to violent 
explosion, as the reaction consequent upon the downward rush 
of the contents will carry the boiler aloft. 

In investigating the cause of a complicated explosion, the 
relative weights, positions, shapes of the scattered pieces, and 
the direction taken by them must first of all be carefully noted, 
and their original positions in the boiler be assigned to them, 
aloDg with the positions of the different mountings, manner of 
staying, and absence or presence of means for strengthening 
domeholes, manhole, tubes, combustion chambers, &c. The 
original shape of the shell and large flue tubes should be ascer- 
tained as accurately as possible. The primary rent is then 
to be sought for. In many cases the direction taken by the 
heavier pieces is a guide to this, as the fractured plates, if 
free to move, will shoot of, the light pieces along with and in 
the direction of the firlst rush of steam, and the heavier pieces 
in an opposite direction. 

That this, however, is not always the case is obvious, as, for 
instance, when the boiler turns over before separating, or where 
the direction a piece of the shell would take, if free to move, 
is changed by part of it clinging for a time to the larger mass 
to which it may.be attached. 

All the edges of the plates and angle irons along the lines of 
fracture should be carefully examined, in search of weak places, 
such as thinness caused by grooving and corrosion, external and 
internal, wasting of rivet heads, defective rivet holes, in- 
sufficient lap, old flaws and fractures, patching and other signs 
of repair, indications of softening or deterioration by over- 
heating, condition of low-water indicating apparatus, safety 
valves and pressure gauges. 

A close examination of the shape of the rivet heads and of 
the shapes and sizes of the plates and arrangement of seams 
throughout the boiler will usually lead to detection of repairs; 
i\'hen these are not obvious at first sight. The colour and naturt 
>f the fractures, and whether they be short or jagged, are the 
only guides to the length of time they have existed, and how 
they have been produced. 
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Overheating from shortness of water nsoidly declares itself 
by the bulging and backling of the plates, by breaking off th« 
iucnistation on one side, and by producing a burnt appear- 
ance^ along with removal of soot, <!trc., on the other side, by 
the starting of the joints and melting of fusible plugs, and in 
furnace tubes also by forming corrugations parallel with the 
ring seams. These corrugations are produced by the excessive 
expansion of the plates at the part where they occur. 

It is very seldom that externally fired boilers explode from 
shortness of water, although their bursting has often been 
ascribed to this cause. In fact it has long been the fashion, 
whenever a boiler explosion occurs, to endeavour to attribute it 
to shortness of water. This is nothing more than an easy 
method of shifting the responsibility from the makers and 
owners on to the attendant, who, if not killed by the explosion, 
in many cases might just as well be, so far as his ability to 
defend himself is concerned. 

Internally fired boilers, on the other hand, frequently do 
explode from shortness of water. 

One or more of the defects above indica.ted will in m«st cases 
be found to be the cause of explosion, which may have occurred 
at the ordinary working pressure. But if no such defects can 
be found, and the calculated strength of the boiler be sufficient 
for the alleged working or blowing-off pressure, the condition 
of the safety valves, levers, weights, springs, double-eyes, pipes 
or branches, must be still more closely inquired into, and the 
strength of the plates at fractures carefully tested. The alleged 
blowing-off pressure must be carefully checked by calculating 
the weight upon the valve, and the accuracy of the pressure 
g luge as well as its condition should be ascertained, and any- 
thipg else suggested by the nature of the case that may throw 
light upon the manner in which the overpressure has been 
brought about. 

There are still many who maintain that the violence of some 
explosions cannot be ascribed to gradually accumulated over- 
pressure, and many theories have now and again been started 
to account for the tremendous force that is made manifest by 
Its effects. 

In seeking to assign such a phenomenon as a boiler explosion 
to any cause that is known to exist in nature, we must be pre* 
pared to show : 1, that the cause can exist in the case in ques- 
tion ; 2, that it is competent to produce the results ascribed to 
it ; and 3, that no other known cause can produce these results. 
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Now if we apply the above standards of reasoning to over^ 
pressure of steam, we know that it often does exist and may in 
almost any case exist unawares. That it is competent to pro- 
duce the violent results so often exhibited has been proved 
theoretically and practically. It has been demonstrated by 
Professor Airy, that the destructive energy stored up in 1 cubic 
foot of water in a boiler working at 60 lbs. pressure, is equal 
to the destructive energy of 1 lb. of gunpowder ; and it has 
been shown by the experiments of the Franklin Institute, that 
gradually accumulated steam pressure in ordinary wrought-iron 
boilers can prodnce a violent explosion. That other causes can 
produce similar results cannot be disputed, as vessels of com- 
pressed air and gases have sometimes burst with terrific effect. 
On examining, however, the usual effects of a boiler explosion, 
they are not what we should expect from a discharge of ex- 
plosive gases, detonating compounds, or electricity, which would 
act instantaneously and shatter the plates receiving the full 
force of the discharge into small fragments. 

The tearing up of a boiler on explosion although rapid is not 
instantaneous, and the somewhat gradual developement of the 
force stored up in the highly-heated water keeps up a con- 
tinuous pressure behind the separating pieces, which is better 
calculated to hurl them to a great distance than a force acting 
instantaneously and suddenly dissipated. 

That electricity might be developed in a steam boiler, under 
certain conditions, there can be little doubt, but it is difficult 
to conceive how any large quantity can accumulate within a 
boiler either in direct or indirect commimication with the earth. 

It has long been known that a current of steam sometim&a 
exhibits electrical conditions. The invention of the Armstrong 
hydro-electric machine, was suggested by the circumstance of a 
workman experiencing a smart shock from a jet of steam coming 
in contact with one hand whilst the other touched the safety 
valve from which the jet issued. Faraday, who took up the 
question, proved that the development of electricity was solely 
due to the friction of the suspended humid particles against the 
sides of the orifice through which the steam passed ; and that 
it was in no manner due to the change in the state of the water 
in the boiler. He also showed that the same effect could ba 
produced from the friction of a current of humid air, and that 
electricity cannot be developed from a current of dry steam 
or air. 

Admitting that the presence of electricity in an ordinaty 
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boiler is not impossible, it yet remains to be shown that it 
could exist in a state of high tension, and yet, again, how it 
could bring about an explosion, accompanied by the usual well- 
known results. 

That a small quantity of steam might be decomposed in a 
boiler by coming in contact with plates that have accidentally 
become red hot cannot be disputed, but that the decomposition 
could occur to any considerable extent with oxydised plates is 
well-nigh impossible. The hydrogen liberated by the decom- 
position is not explosive, and would require to be united and 
intimately mixed with its equivalent of oxygen, and then ig« 
nited to produce an explosion. 

Supposing the oxygen to be admitted with the feed water 
and that the ignition could be effected by red-hot plates or an 
electric spark, it still remains to be shown how the gases could 
possibly become so intimately mixed in presence of the laige 
body of steam and nitrogen present in the boUer as to form a 
detonating compound. Again, assuming that nearly all the 
steam could be decomposed, the hydrogen would only bum 
quietly in the presence of oxygen as it becomes liberated on the 
red-hot surface of the plates ; and in any case, its power to 
produce an explosion is extremely improbable. 

But to take the most extreme view of the case, and assuming 
the sudden formation of a vacuum within the boiler by the union 
of the two gases to take place, it is still by no means clear how 
the bursting of the shell would follow in consequence, as tho 
vacuum formed could only be local and insignificant with a 
large quantity of steam and nitrogen in the boiler. 

With respect to the superheating theory, the modtu operandi 
is usually supposed to be something like the following. The 
plates are allowed to become intensely heated by the water level 
falling too low or from other causes, and communicate their 
heat to the steam in the boiler. On the water being agitated 
and carried aloft as spray, by the action consequent upon the 
sadden opening of the steam stop valve, safety valve or feed 
inlet, a large quantity of steam is produced and the pressure 
suddenly raised above the resisting power of the boiler. That 
the steam might become highly superheated, and the water in 
a divided state might be brought into contact with it cannot be 
fliaputed. But when we consider the condensation that would 
take place, and the small total quantity of heat contained even 
in a large volume of steam, sufficient additional pressure could 
not be produced to burst a boiler with a reasonable niargia of 
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Btrengtli. The increase of pressure can be calculated as follows : 
Id a boiler working at 60 lbs. and having a steam spacts of 180 
cubic feet, suppose the steam to be raised in temperature or 
superheated from 307° to 800°, the volume would be increased 
in the ratio of 1 + (0*00203 x 276) : 1 + (0-00203 x 768), or 
of 1*56 I 2 '56. If the same steam pressure is maintained in 
the boiler the weight of steam, which in the first instance was 
31 *5 lbs. will be reduced to about 20 lbs. This quantity of 
dry steam will have about 18000 units of latent heat, and in 
faUing from 800° to 307° wiU render 20 x 0-480 (800 - 307) = 
4732*8 units of sensible heat available for raising steam sud- 
denly, or only an amount competent to generate a quantity of 
Bteam from water at 307°, equal to about one quarter of that 
already in the boiler, which would cause a rise of pressure equal 
to 15 lbs. only. The pressure might also be augmented at the 
same time by the water coming in contact with the red-hot 
plates : 30 square feet of §" plates heated to a temperature of 
900° would give 450 x '114 X (900 -307) = 30421 units of 
heat in the plates available for sudden evaporation, or sufficient 
heat to convert about 34 lbs. of water or | cubic foot at 307** 
into steam. As the 180 cubic feet of steam weighed 31 *5 lbs. 
the pressure will be increased by 71 lbs., whence we have a 
total pressure of 60 + 15 + 71 = 146 lbs., which certainly might 
be sufficient to cause an explosion, if the steam were suddenly 
generated, or more rapidly than it could escape. 

But the conclusion arrived at from general experience, and 
from experiments expressly undertaken by Mr. Fletcher and 
others to solve this question, is that a laige quantity of steam 
cannot be suddenly generated by throwing water on to red-hot 
X^lates. Severe overheating of boiler shells or furnace tubes will 
start the riveted joints, and offer a further means of escape for 
the steam as it is formed. 

Explosions from overheating are more likely to be produced 
by the softening and yielding of the plates at the ordinary pres- 
sure, or by the sudden contraction of the plates on having 
water thrown on to them, than by any sudden augmentation 
of pressure, the production of which is entirely hypothetical 
Beyond a certain quantity, the larger the body of water thrown 
on to a given weight of red-hot plates the less will be the 
nmount of steam formed. It may also be remarked that in 
ordinary boilers, where the feed inlet is near the bottom, sud- 
denly turning on the feed water will not scatter it over the hot 
plates near the working water level, where overheating is most 

M 
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likely to oocur, but the water will gradnally rise np tbe 
sides. 

The Leidenfrost phenomenon, as it is called, or the tendency 
of small quantities of water, when thrown on to highly heated 
plates, to assume the spheroidal condition, and to eyaporate 
suddenly on coming in contact wit!i the plates when the tempe- 
rature is lowered, has been often adduced as a cause of explo- 
sion. The exact application of this theory is, however, by no 
means clear, and the assumed delay of the water in evaporating 
is antagonistic to the sudden-evaporation-from-overheating 
theory. It is difficult to see how the evaporation by ebullition 
of a large quantity of water in an ordinary boiler could be long 
delayed, as is assumed in this theory, without reducing the 
temperature of the water below that sufficient to produce an 
explosion. 

Slight reports in the region of the furnace have sometimes 
been heard previous to the gradual bulging of the furnace plates 
from overheating in boilers containing very greasy water. 
These have been ascribed to the water assuming the spheroidal 
state, but there is no reduction of the temperature in such 
cases to account for the sudden evaporation of the supposed 
spheroids. It may be said of this theory that the conditions it 
assumes cannot be proved to exist in an ordinary overheated 
boiler, and that we have no means of knowing whether they 
would be competent to produce explosion if they did exist. 

There is reason to believe that the tendency of greasy water 
to cohere and resist ebullition through not touching the plates, 
or, in other words, to become spheroidal, is more likely to be 
the cause than the effect of the overheating of furnace plates. 

When the air usually contained in water has been expelled 
oy boiling, the water, if kept perfectly quiet, can be heated 
from 70° to 80° beyond its ordinary boiling point without any 
sign of ebullition ; but, on the slightest disturbance or agitation 
of the water so superheated, a large quantity of steam is sud* 
denly formed. If the pressure above is at the same time 
reduced, as by drawing off steam, the rush of newly formed 
steam will carry the water before it with great force against the 
boiler crown. It is probably this action that produces the 
concussion sometimes felt when standing on a boiler whilst the 
steam is suddenly drawn off on starting the engine. Under 
certain conditions the sudden generation of steam might pro- 
duce a pressure above that at which the safety valves are set to 
blow off, and this, together with the force of impact might 
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bring about the explosion of a very weak boiler, but not of one 
having a proper margin of strength. 

The practice of ascribing steam-boiler explosions to obsonr« 
causes has been productive of much mischief, as it engenders a 
carelessness on the part of owners and attendants, who have 
been led to believe that no amount of care will avail against the 
mysterious agents at work within a boiler. 

Considering the too frequent want of care and knowledge oi 
the part of those having the charge of boilers, and the great 
number of dangerous defects that are almost daily discovered 
by trained inspectors, the mystery to be solved is — ^how so 
many boilers escape explosion at the ordinary working pressure, 
and not, — what has been the cause of the disaster when an 
explosion does occur ? 

The reader will find much valuable information about the 
causes and prevention of boiler explosions in the monthly 
reports of Mr. L. E. Fletcher, Chief Engineer of the Man- 
chester Steam Users' Association ; and in the annual reports of 
Mr. E. B. Marten, Chief Engineer of the Midland Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Assurance Company ; of Mr. B. B. Longridge, 
of the Boiler Insurance and Steam Power Company ; and of 
Mr. Hiller, of the National Boiler Insurance Company. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

COMBUSTION OF COAL. 

Combustion is the name given to any rapid chemical union 
attended with great heat and light The combustion that 
takes place over our fire grates and gas burners, is the chemical 
combination of oxygen with carbon and hydrogen. The oxygen 
is supplied by the air where it is associated with nitrogen, from 
which it readily separates. The carbon and hydrogen are pre- 
sent in the fuel and gas, and on being sufficiently heated by 
the application of a light or other well-known means, the 
attraction between them and the oxygen becomes strong enough 
to cause them to combine with it. The application of heat is 
necessary to start the process of combustion, which is simply 
one of rapid oxidation ; but the chemical change afterwards 
produces more than sufficient heat to carry it on. The pro- 
duction of l^at by combustion is usually ascribed to the impact 
of the atoms of oxygen against those of the other combustible, 
as they clash together on entering into chemical combination. 

The amount of heat produced by the combustion of different 
bodies, or their total heat of combustion, has been approxi- 
mately determined by experiment, and is usually expressed in 
pounds of water raised 1° Fahrenheit (or conversely, in number 
of degrees 1 lb. of water is raised) by 1 lb. of substance com- 
bining with oxygen. The standard unit of heat in this country, 
or British thermal unit, is the quantity of heat that will raise 
1 lb. of water 1° Fahrenheit at its greatest density, which is at a 
temperature of 39 -1°. 

All substances combine chemically in certain proportions 
vnly, both by weight and volume, which are called their 
ihemical equivalents. The equivalents by weight and volume 
of the elements and compounds with which we are concerned, 
are given in the annexed table, from which the combining pro* 
portions of the combustible substa^Mses can be readily calculated. 
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The oondensation of the elementary bodies by chemical com- 
bination is shown in the fourth column. The elements in atmo- 
spheric air are not chemically combined. Carbonic oxide is not 
formed directly from the union of the elements carbon and 
oxygen^ but from the union of the compound carbonic acid with 
oxygen. 

The volume of a given weight of gas at any temperature, can 
readily be ascertained from the sixth column as follows : — ^Let 
V = volume at 62°, and V = volume at any required tempera- 

ture*', i^enT^Y(^^ll±l). 
' V 523-2 J 

Carbon, almost the only element contained in good coke, ana 
the principal element in coal, combines with oxygen to produce 
two different gases, according to the proportions in which the 
combination is effected, viz., carbonic acid when the combustion 
is perfect, and carbonic oxide when the combustion is incom- 
plete. The acid is composed of one equivalent by weight of 
carbon (Cj j) and two of oxygen (Oj^), or 1 lb. of carbon com- 
bines with 2§ lbs. of oxygen and forms 3| lbs. of carbonic acid 
gas. The carbon which is solid in the fuel passes during 
combustion into the gaseous state. The volume of the carbonic 
acid gas is equal to that of the original 2§lbs. of oxygen, 
and the quantity of heat produced by the combination is 
14,500 units, as given in the table on page 251. This would 
be the amount of heat from the combustion of every pound 
of carbon in the furnace, if completely consumed ; but, should 
the layer of incandescent coke or carbon be thick in proportion 
to the quantity of air supplied through the fire grate, the 
oxygen of the carbonic acid will recombine with another 1 lb. 
of carbon, and form 4| lbs. of carbonic oxide gas. By this 
second combination the volume of the gas is doubled, and a 
large amount of heat is rendered latent in performing the 
interior work of expanding the gas and converting the solid 
carbon into vapour. The heat produced now falls from 
14,500 units to 8800 units, the amount due to the imperfect 
combustion of 2 lbs. carbon, showing a loss of sensible heat 
equal to 5700 units. When the combustion stops at this 
stage for want of air, the lo3s of sensible heat and waste of fuel 
is evidently very great. But when a sufficient supply of fresh 
air is at hand, the 4|lb3. of oxide recombine again with an 
additional 2| lbs. of oxygen, making 7 J lbs. of carbonic acid 
gas. The volume is hereby reduced to that of 5^ lbs. oxygen, 
and the 5700 units of latent heat are rendered sensible^ the 
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total quantity of heat due to the last combination being 8800 
+ 5700 + 14,500 = 29,000 = the amount due to the perfect 
combustion of 2 lbs. carbon. 

The total heat of steam at atmospheric pressure being 1178 '1, 
1 lb. of carbon should oonyert 

^^*^^^ = 12 -91 lbs. of water at 62^ 
1178 1—62 

into steam of atmospheric pressure. 

This is assuming a perfect evaporatiye efficiency, and all the 
heat to be utilised. The best results in practice, however, fall 
far short of this. In locomotive boilers, where the best coke, 
consisting almost entirely of carbon is still, although rarely, 
used, the maximum evaporation under favourable conditions 
may be taken at 9-6 lbs. of water from 62°, showing a loss of 
about 20 per cent, of heat. The reason of this will be shown 
below. 

Hydrogen is not supplied in the free state to our furnaces, 
but is usually present as a component of the hydrocarbons, 
such as pitch, tar, olefiant gas, &o. contained in the coaL 
Two equivalents, by weight, of hydrogen (B.q) combine with one 
of oxygen (O ^ g), or 1 lb. of the former with 8 lbs. of the latter, 
and form 9 lbs. of water which pass off in a state of vapour. 
The quantity of oxygen is, in this case, three times as much as 
we had for the carbon. By volume, two of hydrogen combine 
with one of oxygen, the resulting aqueous vapour having the 
same volume as the hydrogen. Its calorific power being 
62,032 units, we have then by 1 lb. of hydrogen — 

_62^032 ^ gg.gg j^g^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ g^o 

1178 1°— 62 

converted into steam of atmospheric pressure. 

When hydrogen and oxygen are present in the fuel in the 
the proportions to form water, they combine as such, and do 
not increase the heat of combustion ; but, along with any other 
water that may be present, act injuriously in reducing the 
temperature of the furnace by absorbing a considerable amount 
of heat by their conversion into vapour. In order to ascertain 
the heating power of hydrogen contained in any fuel along 
with oxygen, we have to subtract one part by weight of the 
jormer, for every eight parts of the latter, and consider only 
the surplus hydrogen as having any heating power. 
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The hydrocarbons are the first constituents of coal acted 
upon by the heat of the furnace, and i)as3 readily into the 
gaseous state which they must assume before they are burnt. 
To the volatile nature of the hydiocarbons is due the flaming 
property of the coals containing them. 

The different kinds of coal such as non-bituminous or anthra- 
cite, slightly bituminous or anthracitic, semi-bituminous, and 
bituminous, of which an analysis is given in the annexed table, 
can be distinguished by their appearance, but the character 
of different varieties of each kind cannot always be determined 
by the colour, lustre, cleavage, <kc., as many suppose. 

The Anthracite, or hard stone-like coal of South Wales, is 
lustrous in appearance. It is difficult to bum, requiring a very 
strong draught, high temperature, and considerable atten- 
tion. When dry, it bums without flame or smoke, like coke, 
since it contains no hydrocarbons, and, although it gives out 
an intense local heat, it is not adapted for burning in a steam 
boiler furnace, and is consequently little used as a steam coal. 

Slightly bituminous, or Anthracitic coal, found abundantly 
in South Wales, contains a small amount of hydrocarbons, and 
is, for many kinds of boilers, decidedly the best steam coal we 
possess. No further proof of this is required than the large 
price it fetches for marine boilers, where semi-bituminous coal 
of good quality is to be had at a much cheaper rate. It is a free 
burning coal, usually with a short flame, and requires little atten- 
tion. It swells considerably, and falls rapidly to pieces in the 
furnace, but does not cake, and the best qualities yield but 
little clinker and ash. It is often called smokeless, but most 
of the best qualities emit a light vapoury smoke. It will 
not bear rough usage, and cmmbles rapidly after long exposure 
to the atmosphere, which circumstance, together with the 
quantity lost in some descriptions by falling through the fire 
bars in consequence of its decrepitation by the heat, causes a 
large waste, often equal to 15 per cent. In consequence of 
this it is often advisable to mix this with a harder kind of 
coal, to enable the dust to be utilised. The small amount 
of skill and attention for smokeless and economical firing it 
requires when compared with most kinds of semi-bituminous 
coal, is actually the circumstance to which its greater value is 
due. 

The semi-bituminous ooal containing a considerable, but 
varying amoimt of hydrocarbons, is more used than any other 
kind for steam boilers. Some descriptions are free bnrning. 
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whilst others cake very inuch ; all of good quality bum ea&ily 
with an ordinary draught, and emit a considerable amount of 
smoke unless special care is used to prevent it. 

The best steam coals of this class are chosen for their small 
amount of ash and clinker, hardness, and nou-caking quality, 
which tend to diminish the attention required to bum them 
economically. The properties of semi-bituminous coal Tary 
considerably, and it is almost impossible to tell the quality from 
the appearance, apart from such defects as are indicated by the 
presence of stone, iron pyrites, or other foreign matters, 
Many rich, small, hot coals that are not suitable for boilei 
furnaces when used alone, owing to their tendency to cake, can 
be successfully burnt if mixed with a harder free burning coal ; 
and, indeed, the best results both in evaporation, speed, and 
economy, are to be obtained by a judicious mixing of two or 
more properly selected descriptions of coaL Bituminous coal 
contains more tarry matter than the above, and is best utilised 
for gas making. 

The kind of coal containing the largest amount of bitumen, 
of which the Boghead Cannel may be taken as a type, although 
rather an extreme one, being regarded by some as not being a 
coal at all, is without lustre, of a greyish or brownish black 
colour. It yields a very large quantity of ash and clinker, and 
is not suitable for steaming. It is employed almost exclusively 
for gas making, for which the large amount of contained hydro- 
carbons renders it most suitable. 

Coke is the solid carbon and other material left after the 
volatile ingredients are driven off by partial combustion in coke 
ovens, or by slow distillation in flue retorts. The former is 
much the best for boiler fuel. Much small semi-bituminous 
caking coal, rich in carbon, but which would be comparatively 
worthless for boiler furnaces, forms into large pieces in the coke 
ovens, and becomes a valuable coke for locomotive boilers. 

Some patent fuels are also made by compressing into moulds 
and heating in retorts, small coal of good quality, that would 
otherwise be wasted. It is thus formed into compact solid 
blocks, without the expulsion of the hydrocarbons. Pitch 
or other combustible substances may be added when the coal 
ioes not contain a sufBcient quantity of bituminous or pitdiy 
matter to make it cohere properly. 
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Theoretical heat of Comh'ustion of different hinds of fuel 
and their constitu&nta. 



KMne of Fuel 



Oompositioii. 



Calorific power. 



t, 

li 

•s 



Hydrogen 

Marsh gas 

defiant gas 

Carbon — burning to 

00, ..... 

Carbon — ^bnming to 

CO 

Oarbonlo Oxide , 

Coal 

Ayerage Welsh , 

„ Newcastle 

„ Scotch 

„ Derbyshire 
Lancashire 



Coke 
Peat (dry) , 

Wood 

Solphar.... 



75 

•86 

100 

1-00 
•48 

•838 

•821 

•785 

•795 

•779 

•94 

•60 

•50 



1^00 
25 
14 



•048 

•053 

•056 

•049 

•053 

•0004 

•06 

•06 



•57 

•041 
•067 
•097 
•101 
•095 
•007 
•81 
•41 



18 
15^ 

12 



62,032 
23,883 
21,344 

14,500 

4,400 
4,328 

14,819 

14,746 

13,675 

13,761 

13,410 

13,630 

9,941 

7,871 

4^032 



427 
164 
147 

100 

30 
29 

102 
102 
94 
95 
93 
94 
68 
54 
28 



64-2 
24-3 
22-1 

15-0 

4-5 
44 

15-8 
15-3 
14-2 
14^2 
13-9 
14^1 
10-0 
7-9 
42 



The total heat of combustion of a substance such as coke or 
coal can be found by taking the sum of the quantities of heat 
which are given by the combustion of its component parts 
taken separately. If we take, for example, the quality of 
coke given in the above table, we have for the total heat of 
combustion when completely burnt *941b. carbon x 14,500 » 
18630 units. This does not, however, give us the temperature 
of the resulting carbonic acid. To find this, the heat of com- 
bustion must be divided by the total weight of the gas multiplied 
by its specific heat, which we assume here to be constant at all 
temperatures. We haye also to consider the loss of temper** 
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tare due to the absorption of heat by the nitrogen, which formi 
the principal bulk of the air for combastion. 

Weight of oxygen = 2-51 Iba. 
„ nitrogen = 8 81 6 lbs. 



11 -326 lbs. of air. 

Carbonic acid 3-45 lbs. x •216 = '745 
Nitrogen . 8-82 lbs. X -244 = 2152 



2-897 

Therefore elevation of temperature above atmosphere 
13630 



•2-89 



= 4716«> Fahr. 



For the more complicated process of combustion, when coal is 
burnt, let us examine that of 1 lb. of average Newcastle coaL 
Here we have — 

Carbon - -821 lbs. 
Hydrogen = '053 lbs. 
Oxygen = '067 Iba, 

Making allowance for the water due to the presence o^ the 
oxygen and hydrogen together we get-^ 

Hydrogen = ('^^^— -g-) = '046. 

The quantities therefore stand — 

Carbon = -821 lbs. 
Hydrogen = '046 „ 
Water = -064 „ 

C.irbon -821 x 14500 = 11904 units of heat. 
iiydiogen -046 X 62032 = 2863 „ 



14758 units of heat = 
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total heat of combustion — 

Oxygen required for Og ~ 2*18 iba. 
„ „ HgO = -368 Iba. 



Total oxygen consumed = 2*548 lbs. 
Associated nitrogen in air . = 8-918 lbs. 

Total quantity of air consumed . = 11*466 lbs. 

Resulting carbonic acid . . . 3 lbs. X '216 = *648 

(Water in coal . . -064 ^ 

Steam/ „ from hydrogen >*4781ba. x '480= -229 

I burnt . . •414j 
Nitrogen 8*918 lbs. X •244 = 2*176 

3*053 

To find the elevation of temperature in this case we must 
deduct the latent heat in the steam from the total heat of com- 
bustion, when we get — 

14758 - (966° X '478)^ ^.g^o ^ ^,^^^^^^ 
3*053 

of temperature above the atmosphere. 

We find from the above restdts that the total heat of com- 
bustion of coal compared with that of coke is greater, whilst 
the elevation of temperature of the products is less. This is 
owing to the heat absorbed in raising the temperature of the 
increased quantity of air required in burning coal, and also in 
consequence of the heat rendered latent in evaporating the 
water in the fuel. The respective temperatures here assigned 
are never realised in practice, owing to the cooling effect of the 
unburut air, plates and material in the furnace. The quantity 
of heat absorbed by the ashes and other ingredients in the fuel, 
which is however comparatively small, should also be taken into 
account in estimating the exact temperature due to the combus- 
tion of anyfueL 

The theoretical amount of air required for any given fuel 
depends upon the chemical composition of that fuel, and ma^ 
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be obtained by the following formula where A s weight of air 
required-— 



A = 12 C + 36 



(«-t) 



For all kinds of coal and coke the minimum weight of air re- 
quired may be taken at 121bB. per lb. of fuel, the yariation on 
either side of this quantity being inmiaterial. 

It must not, howeyer, be assumed that coal or coke can be 
properly burnt in a boiler furnace with anything like so small an 
Amount of air as this. Since carbon cannot be economically burnt 
in the presence of the carbonic acid formed, this gas must be 
diluted with a considerable quantity of oxygen or air to be 
ready for combustion with the carbon it meets with. This 
necessary reserved quantity of air for dilution will vary in 
amount according to the manner of its distribution, and the 
velocity with which it is forced amongst the burning fueL 

When the pieces of coal are small and of a caking nature 
they form into a large solid mass over the bars, restricting the 
passage of air to a few spaces, especially when the draught is 
moderate, and a large amount of oxygen passes in consequence 
unbumt through the fire. When the draught is Bevere good 
coking coal can be burnt with a good result, and some descrip- 
tions of this coal are highly prized by those who know how to 
use them. With slightly bituminous or semi-bituminous non- 
caking coal m large or small pieces the bulk of air passed 
through the grate is more or less minutely divided, and more 
favourably diffused for combining with the carbon. 

From various experiments conducted under different circum* 
stances it appears that for an ordinary chimney draught the 
weight of air required for dilution may be taken as equal to 
that required for combustion. This gives us 24 lbs. as the 
quantity of air required for each pound of fueL But when the 
air is driven with great velocity by a strong draught amongst 
the burning fuel the combination with the oxygen is more 
readily effected, and a smaller quantity of air is required. With 
very powerful chimney, or artificial draught, the weight of extra 
air required is found to be considerably less than the above, and 
may be taken as one and a half the minimum quantity, making 
1 8 lbs. per lb. of fuel. 

In burning semi-bituminous steam coals a considerable quantity 
of fresh air is required for combining with the hydrocarbons 
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aboT6 the layer of coal, and must be admitted diiectly to the 
gases either at the furnace front or at the bridge, or, which is 
perhaps better, at both, unless the furnace is specially designed 
for air admission to the sides or middle of the space above the 
fuel. Whichever plan is adopted too great care cannot be 
taken to admit the air in small jets by perforations or other 
means, especially when its direction is parallel with the current 
of gases. This ensures a better mixing, and prevents to a very 
luateiial degree the undesirable cooling effect of introducing a 
large volume of cold air in one place, which is liable to defeat 
the end for which it is introduced. 

As the chemical action between the fuel and the oxygen can 
only take place when the two are in intimate contact, the 
rapidity and completeness of combustion and intensity of heat 
wUl be increased by increasing the number of points of contact, 
or by reducing the size of the pieces of fuel. The ultimate con- 
clusion to be drawn from this is that coal should be used m 
dust, or, still better, as gas, in order to afford the greatest 
facilities for perfect combustion. No doubt this conclusion is 
theoretically correct, and the latter mode will in time be brought 
largely into practice. The principal difficulty in the employ- 
ment of these methods, especially the former, is to arrive at 
and apply successfully the proper quantity of air for admixture. 

With boilers having a good chimney it is usual to have a 
damper for regulating the draught or Altering the quantity of 
air admitted. For every description of boiler the most econo- 
mical rate of air admission will depend upon the general and 
detailed arrangement of furnace, quality of coal, ratio of grate 
area to effective heating surface, &o. When this rate is 
exceeded, or, in other words, when the fire is forced, it does 
not of necessity follow that a large amount of unbumt oxygen 
will escape to the chimney. Whether this will take place or 
not will depend upon the distribution and thickness of coal on 
the grate, facility afforded for mixing the air with the gases as 
they leave the furnaces, and amount of air introduced other- 
wise than through the fire bars. It may happen, as indeed it 
usually does with skilful firing, that the quantity of free oxygen 
in the chimney decreases as the force of the draught is increased, 
since the quantity of the coal properly consumed increases still 
more rapidly, in consequence of the more intimate contact 
mth the oxygen caused by the more rapid draught. 

The evil of forced firing is generally to be found in the fact 
that the inoreasad velocity of the gases diminishes the efficiency 
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of the heating surface, as will be shown below, the quantity of 
heat extracted by the boiler depending upon the length of time 
the products of combustion are allowed to be in contact with 
the absorbing surfiice. 

Should, however, the Tolume of unbumt air discharged into 
the chimney increase with the forced firing the result will be a 
waste of heat equal in amount to that absorbed by the increased 
quantity of air admitted, in addition to the loss due to the in- 
creased velocity of the gases. 

When the supply of air is too small imperfect combustion is 
the result, causing either smoke or the formation of carbonic 
oxide, or both, according to the nature of%he fuel and distribu- 
tion of the air. The loss of heat owing to the formation of 
carbonic oxide is frequently 25 per cent, of the whole amount 
due to the most economical supply of air. The carbonic oxide 
is invisible, but its presence is sometimes revealed, especially in 
coke burning, when on opening the fire door it burns with a 
blue flame, as it becomes ignited by contact with the cold fresh 
air. When burnt with oxygen at a high temperature the colour 
of the flame is yellow. 

Dry carbon burns without flame. When flame is seen above 
a coke or charcoal fire it is caused by the burning of carbonic 
oxide, or of hydrogen, which has found access to the fire either 
in the moisture absorbed by the fuel, or from some steam or 
vapour passing through the bars with the draught. 

If we take the actual quantity of air required for burning 
coke as |, and that for semi-bituminous coal as double tho 
theoretical quantity, we shall find the elevations of temperature 
to be respectively 3215^ and 2478^, the total heat of combub- 
tion being as above 14630 units and 14758 units. 

The distinction is here seen between the total heat of com- 
bustion and the temperature of the products of combustion, or 
between the quantity and intensity of heat, the latter being 
much greater in fuel containing little or no hydrogen, although 
a less quantity of heat is produced. The cause of this is 
evident : in burning, carbon requires for its perfect combustion 
but one third the weight of oxygen or air required by an equal 
amount of hydrogen, producing a corresponding small weight of 
carbonic acid, compared with the steam produced by the com- 
bustion of the hydrogen, ^gain, the specific heat of carbonic 
acid gas is less than one-quarter that of steam, and it is upon 
the weight and spedflc heat of the products of combustion that 
their temperature depends as well as their total heat of com- 
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bustion. Moreover, in baming dry carbon or coke, there ia 
but little or no steam to render latent any of the heat. 

But the intensity of the heat given out by a piece of coa) 
during its combustion will be proportionate to the rapidity with 
which it bums. The element of time is therefore of great 
importance in consideriDg the heating effect of any given kiad 
of fuel. The theoretical intensity of heat of two different 
qualities of coal, calculated from their chemical analysis, might 
be nearly alike, yet, with the same ordinary draught one kind 
might be a quick burning <Uively" coal, of loose structure, 
developing an intense heat daring its rapid combustion in a 
boiler furnace, whilst the other may be very compact and slow 
burning, the heat developed not being intense compared with 
the first. The calorific intensity of slow burning coal is 
diminished by the loss of heat that takes place by conduction 
and radiation. 

Although the combustion of hydrogen produces the largest 
amount of heat of any known combustible under favourable 
conditions, the large quantity of air required for its combustion 
in an ordinary boiler furnace renders the attainment of a high 
temperature by it impossible. 

The reason is thus obvious for making coal into coke and 
wood into chsrcoal when a very high temperature is required. 
A given quantity of coal properly burnt, and where the heat is 
all utilised, will evaporate more water than the same weight of 
coke, but twenty times the weight of coal cannot in practice be 
nuMie t,o produce the same temperature that is produced by the 
c6&e, and this is why it is so valuable for smelting purposes 
where an intense heat is required and where the products of 
combustion are brought into contact with the material to b« 
heated. 

The following are the temperatures T produced by the perfect 
combustio!2L of 1 lb. of substance with its minimum quantity of 
air, and T' the temperature of 1 lb. with oxygen without 
nitrogen : — 

Hyd«>gen ; T = ,,f ^''-('',f ^ ') , = 4783° & T' = 1 2846° 
•^ ® (28 X -244) + (9 X '480) 

Carbon: T :- ,-— — ^^J:^^^^^^ — -r^^ ^ ^^23" & T' = 18308^ 
(3 67 X '216)+ (9-33 X '244) 
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Carbonic Oxide : T «= ;—= — Jf^^ ,^ — -— = 5233* 
(1-67 X -216) + (2 X -244) 

and r^ 12788'' 

OlefiantGhuiT- 21344 - (966- x 1-287) ^^.^ 

Uleflant Gaa-T-^g 145 ^-216) + (1.287 x -48) + (121^244)-*^"^ 

The flame of a fire is usnally not bo hot by contact as the 
incandescent fneL With many anthracite coals which reqaire 
a strong draught and a high temperature for their combustion, 
the intense heat is concentrated near the fire bars, rendenng 
them liable to waste. In order to prevent this the method has 
been employed of placing water beneath the fire grate, which on 
evaporating passes through the fire above, and is decomposed 
into its constituent oxygen and hydrogen. The latter, on 
burning with flame, distributes the heat better through the 
furnace, and renders it more effective for heating crucibles or 
other articles, only a small part of which are brought into contact 
with the incandescent coalJ 

In practice, the whole available quantity of heat produced in 
a boiler furnace is never utilised. There is usually a large 
amount lost by radiation, which will depend upon the arrange- 
ment, condition, and material of the furnace, and may be taken 
as a rule at from 5 to 10 per cent. The amount of heat lost 
by the hot ashes, clinkers, and fuel falling through the bars 
varies from 1^ to 15 per cent. In ordinary practice it may be 
taken at 10 per cent. There is a large amount, seldom less 
than 26 per cent., wasted by the gases escaping at a high tem- 
perature, from 400° to 700° into the chimney. The total 
amount available for evaporation is therefore but 60 per cent, 
in the best average practice with internally fired boilers. The 
average amount utilised in externally fired boilers is only about 
50 per cent. 

In using coal containing a large amount of hydro-carbons, a 
great loss often occurs by their escaping unbumt. With care 
this loss may be, to a great extent, avoided, yet some authorities 
estimate the evaporative power of various classes of coal by the 
amount of fixed carbon they contain. 

Takiug the temperature of the escaping gases on leaving the 
boiler to be the same for coke and coal, say 600^ or 538° above 
the atmosphere, which is the average temperature to ensure th« 
best draught we have for coke, with -| air for dilution, 638° X 
4. 24 = 2281 units of heat ; and for coal, with 2 air for dnution^ 
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.538^x5*77=' 3104 units. These are equivalent to an evapo- 
ration at 212° of 2*3 and 3*2 lbs of water respectively per 
pound of f ueL 

This shows that there is a greater loss in the escaping gases 
from the combustion of coal as compared with that of coke, on 
account of their greater weight and specific heat, and the heating 
surface should therefore be made proportionately greater, or the 
grate area less, to obtain the same evaporative efficiency, other 
conditions of evaporation being equal in both cases. 

Apart from indicating the presence of ash, sulphur, and 
other deleterious ingredients, and the decided scarcity, or other- 
wise, of hydrogen and oxygen, the ultimate composition of any 
description of coal afifords but little assistance in determining 
its value for different purposes. I^early the same quantities of 
elements in different coals may arrange themselves before and 
during combustion, so as to produce very different series of 
compounds. Analysis shows but slight difference in the 
quantities of the ingredients present in the best house, steam, 
coking and gas coals of the semi-bituminous and bituminous 
kinds, and yet the difference in the comparative quantities of 
coke and gas they yield is very great. It is only by actual trial 
under different conditions of combustion that the value of any 
kind of coal can be ascertained. Not can the theoretical 
calorific value deduced from the chemical composition be taken 
as a certain indication of the evaporative value attainable in 
practice. No doubt evaporative results from various kinds of 
coals bearing the same proportion to their theoretical calorific 
power can be obtained by carefully constructing and managing 
the furnace and boiler to suit the coal to be burnt ; but of two 
kinds of coal giving about equally good evaporative results 
when burnt to their best advantage, that requiring the least 
amount of attention in firing will naturally be most highly 
priised. 

Numerous experiments, with conflicting results, have been 
conducted by the rival North country and South Wales coal- 
owners to determine the comparative value of the steam coals 
from their respective districts. The most trustworthy results 
of these experiments are given in the annexed table. These 
were obtained under conditions favourable to the combustion 
and absorption of heat from the best descriptions of each kind 
of coal, which prove that there is but little difference in their 
evaporative value, when the hydro-carbons of the semi-bitumi- 
nous North country coals are properly and effectively consumed ; 
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Comparative remtUs of tAe Mah of the Northumberlandy WeUK 
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11-96 


27-0 


54-09 


10-3 


5-25 


Admiralty 
Officers. 



theae are more combustible or bum more "lively" than the 
best Blightly-bitumiuous or best steam coals of South Wales, 
»nd are therefore superior in rapidity of combustion and evapo- 
rative velocity per foot of fire grate, or, in other words, can 
raise more steam in a given time. When speed of evaporation 
is a desideratum, the semi-bituminous coals have a decided 
advantage over Jiheir rivals. They are also about 50 per cent, 
harder to resist hammeiing and rough usage than the others, 
which, when broken by a hammer, splinter into fragments 
whilst the semi-bituminous coals merely break through their 
lines of cleavage. 

These experiments prove that with care, semi-bituminoua 
coals of good quality can be burnt without any smoke, and that 
their evaporative power is increased when the formation of 
smoke is properly prevented. 

The results obtained in the experiments by dint of greaf 
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care and skill in firing and arranging the furnace for each kind 
of coal are considerably higher than are attained in ordinary 
work, and more especially in the case of the semi-bituminous 
coal, where the necessary attenticoi required for economical 
smoke prevention cannot always be counted upon. The soot 
deposited from the flame of these coals soon forms a coating 
over the heating surface, which cannot be removed so frequently 
in actual work as during a series of experiments, and speedily 
impairs the steaming power of the boiler. Forcing the fires 
then becomes necessary, unless there be a large margin of boiler 
power, and both smoke prevention and evaporative economy 
become well-nigh impossible. The facility offered by good 
North country coals for rapid combustion tends greatly to cause 
carelessness on the part of the fireman, and it may be questioned 
whether their great combustibility is always an advantage, 
leading as it does to wasteful consumption ; the required evapo- 
ration being maintained by '^ blazing away " the coals^ instead 
of close attention to the stoking and keeping a well-spread 
and clean fire. 

With the same description of boiler and furnace the heat of 
the escaping gases, when long-fiaming semi-bituminous coals are 
burnt, is likely to be higher than when coals having a shorter 
flame are used. With the former the generation of the heat is 
spread over a greater leng^ of surface by the long flame, and 
has consequently a shorter run for ita absorption. In the latter 
case nearly all the heat at a very high temperature is generated 
on the bars, and can be taken up by the greater length of 
surface it has to traverse. For this reason shorter grates are 
required in burning semi-bituminous or long flaming coal than 
for a coal containing a less quantity of volatile ingredients, such 
as the South Wales steam coal, in order to obtain the same 
evaporative economy. This has been proved by numerous 
experiments, and also that the provisions for air admission and 
mode of firing best adapted for one kind of coal may be totally 
unfitted for another kind. The type of boiler and furnace should 
always be adapted to the kind and quality of coal to be em- 
ployed. It is no exaggeration that boilers and furnaces can be 
selected which would give 60 per cent, higher duty with one 
kind of coal than with another, whilst in other boilers the 
superiority might be reversed. 

In conducting competitive coal trials in any given locality the 
coal that has been carried the greatest distance is likely to be in 
tlie worst condition for testing. South Wales coal tested on 
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the Tyne to plaoed at a disadvantage wiih its rival, wbich can 
h^. procared fresh wrought firom the pit, whilst at Cardiff the 
advantage would be on the other side. Owing, however, to 
the friable nature of the best Welsh steam coal, it deteriorates 
miich more rapidly than its rival from the north, by shipment and 
transport, as well as by lying in store exposed to the atmosphere. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SMOKE PREVENTION AND FIRING. 

In (onsidering the rationale of smoke making and prevention, 
it is advisable at the outset to explain what smoke really is, as 
there exists considerable misunderstanding on this point. 

When a fresh charge of semi-bituminous coals, such as ordinary 
North country house coal is thrown on to the fire, in sufficient 
quantity to prevent the immediate formation of flame, a volume 
of gas or vapour usually of a dark yellow or brown, or bluish 
black colour, as seen against the dark backgroimd of the fire- 
place, is given off. The quantity evolved will be greatest 
when the coal is very small. This gas, or vapour, is oommonly 
called smoke, but it is not what is meant by that term when 
used in speaking of the smoke-nuisance, and does not deposit 
soot. The colour of the gas as it issues from the chimney will 
greatly depend upon the character and distance of the back- 
ground against which it is seen, upon the nature of the light it 
is seen by, whether it is transmitted or reflected, the former 
lending a yellowish, and the latter a bluish, tint. 

Against a dark background of brickwork or hills, it appears 
grey or blue ; against dark clouds, light brown or grey, or is 
not visible at all ; and against white clouds or a blue sky, brown 
or yellow, but never quite black, or like true smoke. 

If a sheet of white paper be held over the vapour as it 
escapes from the coal and there is no flame, the sheet 
will become slowly coated with a sticky matter of brown 
colour difficult to remove, and having a strong tarry or 
sulphurous smell. This colour and smell are due to the tarry 
matter, sulphur, and other volatile ingredients in the gas. 
Deprived of these colouring matters, the vapoiur is a carburetted 
hydrogen (chiefly defiant gas, and marsh gas)} or a chemical 
mixture of hydrogen and carbon, and nearly the same as the 
colourless gas by which our houses are lighted. 

When the charge of ooals and the escaping^ooloured gaien 
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have attained a considerable temperatore, the latter can bo 
ignited on the application of a light or by stirring the fire. No 
coloured vapour will now be visible above the flame as seen 
against the back of the fireplace, but if we hold a clean sheet of 
paper above the fiame, we shall find along with a greatly dimi- 
nished amount of adhesive colouring matter a deposit of soft 
black smutSy or particles of carbon, different in colour and 
nature from the other deposit. A dhemical change has taken 
place, one result of which is the appearance of these carbon 
particles which were not visible before. The carburetted 
hydrogen gas on becoming ignited is converted into flame, or in 
j>ther words, by the aid of the heat the hydrogen of the gas ha& 
entered into chemical union with the oxygen of the air, pro- 
ducing flame and heat by their union and forming water, 
which passes off in invisible steam. At the same time, the 
carbon, which was present although invisible in the gas, has 
been liberated, and is partially consumed and partially deposited 
on the cold paper in minute visible particles. 

In an open fireplace where the surrounding temperature is 
low the ignition of the hydrogen, and consequently the forma- 
tion of flame is essential to the liberation of these carbonaceous 
particles which in their minute state are carried aloft by the 
ascending current of steam and gases, or are deposited as soot 
on the surfaces with which they come in contact. It is the 
volume of vapour and gases coloured by the carbon particles 
that forms smoke, properly so called. On issuing from the 
chimney these particles, if not carried away by their enveloping 
medium which is always of considerable volume (a ton of coal 
properly consumed giving off nearly half a ton of water), 
would fall at once as a cloud of light black dust. The colour of 
the smoke will be light or dark according to the proportion of 
carbon particles present in the gases. 

The carbon contained in our lighting gas can be rendered 
visible, in a somewhat similar manner to the above, by pressing 
a cold white plate or saucer down upon a jet of burning gas. 
As the defiant and marsh gases issue from the burner they are 
decomposed by the heat ; the hydrogen is partially separated 
from the carbon, and being more inflammable, bums first with 
flame, in which the carbon particles are highly heated. If 
sufficient oxygen can come in contact with the carbon while 
still at a high temperature, it will be burnt without smoke, bat 
by cooling it with the surface of the plate before the combina- 
tion is effected, the carbon is deposited as very fine soot. 
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Smoke may be formed even with an abundant supply of 
oxygen at hand for combination with the carbon , by cooling 
down the flame below the temperature necessary for iguitiug the 
carbon, before the union is efifected. This may be done by 
surrounding the flame with a good conductor of heat at a low 
temperature. 

It would thus appear that the liberation of the carbonaceous 
particles, and consequently the appearance of true smoke takes 
place only after the formation of flame. This is true only so 
far as it applies to an open fireplace, or jet of lighting gas, 
where the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere is 
low. 

In dose furnaces where a high temperature is maintained, 
the carbon may be liberated from the gases by the heat without 
the combination of the hydrogen, and consequently without the 
presence of flame, smoke or soot being the possible result, as 
in the other case. 

Smoke in sJl oases can be avoided simply by bringing a 
supply of fresh air in contact with the carbon while it is red 
hot in the flame, or at a sufficiently high temperature to combine 
with the oxygen. The combination passes off as invisible 
carbonic acid gas. 

What is required then is the presence of sufficient air and a 
sufficiently high temperature. In our domestic fireplaces, we 
usually have the former, but aa a very small quantity passes 
through the bars, the great bulk is of a very low temperature, 
and steals away the heat before the chemical union of the 
carbon and oxygen can be effected. In a boiler furnace, on the 
other hand, there is always a sufficiently high temperature, 
unless the furnace be choked with fresh fuel ; but the supply 
of air, especially above the fuel, is too often wanting. The 
supply of air in sufficient quantity to the upper portion of the 
furnace, at the back, or front, or middle, or sides, is the object 
of all good plans for smoke prevention. 

A mode of getting rid of the smoke by consuming it was 
formerly frequently, and still is to some extent resorted to with- 
out the direct introduction of air to the hot gases. The smoke 
on 30 formed, is allowed to mix with carbonic acid at a high 
heat, a second furnace being sometimes provided for the pur- 
pone, when the solid particles of carbon are dissolved in the gas 
producing carbonic oxide. The result of this method is a 
considerable waste instead of a saving of fuel, although the 
appearance of smoke may be prevenu d. The plan might be 
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rendered economical by the introduction of a supply of fresh 
Ki at the right time and place. 

As flame is essential to the production of smoke at a low 
surrounding temperature, it is evident that if the hydrocarbons 
can be expelled without flame, and the temperature at the same 
time kept down, there will be no smoke. In order to carry 
this into practice it is only necessary to dampen the coabr 
sufficiently with water or to mix with them some substance, 
such as bark, containiDg moisture. The absorption of the heat 
by the fresh charge of coals and steam given ofif along with the 
ganes as well as its interception by the caking of the coal 
which is increased by this treatment, keeps the upper portion 
of the furnace at so low a temperature, that the hydrocarbons 
escape in the unburnt state, without the formation of real 
smoke, but at a great sacrifice of fuel and speed of evaporation. 

The prevention of smoke by this method is sometimes 
wrongly ascribed to the water introduced along with the coal, 
being decomposed by the heat, when the liberated oxygen is 
said to combine with the carbonaceous particles. But unfortu- 
nately for this theory, when the hydrocarbons do ignite, the 
presence of water seems rather to increase the quantity of 
smoke than diminish it 

As has been already observed, steam can be decomposed by 
passing it through a body of incandescent fuel, and the method 
is of service in some melting furnaces, but it is difficult to 
perceive how any economical advantage is to be obtained by 
applying it to boiler furnaces (unless it is wanted for making 
flame), where it is also likely to reduce the firebars very rapidly. 

Again, by regulating the draught, and by simply throwing 
on sufficient coal to choke and cool the furnace, the ignition of 
the hydrocarbons can be prevented, but as they pass offun- 
consumed, this method of smoke prevention is also very wasteful 
of fuel, besides having the disadvantage of making steam slowly 
and intermittently, especially when the coal is of a caking 
nature, since it cannot be stirred before the hydrocarbons have 
escaped. 

Some plans to prevent smoke by closing the damper and so 
reducing the draught at the time of firing have been tried, and 
have always failed, except where the formation of flame ]ia9 
been prevented. The draught should be increased instead of 
diminished for a short time after firing, in order to give the 
most economical result. 

With a view to obriate the chilling influence of the boiler 
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plates, whicli extinguish the flame coming in contact with them 
before the combustion of the carbon particles is completed, 
various plans have been tried for completing the combustion in 
fire brick reverberatory furnaces erected in front of the boiler. 

In furnaces of this kind there is often a greater loss of heat 
by radiation and conduction than in a furnace either inside of 
or directly underneath the boQer, and the extra cost involved 
in their erection and maintenance not being compensated by 
any corresponding saving in fuel, operates against their general 
adoption. This plan of delaying the utilisation of the boat 
until the combustion is complete is no doubt theoretically 
correct, but most attempts to carry it out in practice have 
failed in economy, probably owing to the loss of the radiant 
heat from the incandescent fuel 



HBTNO. 

The thickness of the fire and its mode of distribution on the 
grate must be regulated by the size, quality, and nature of the 
fuel, the force of the draught and the facilities for effective air 
admission. When coke and good -sized coals, containing a 
small proportion of hydrocarbons are used, suflScient air for 
perfect combustion can be made to pass through the fire bars 
with a good draught, provided that the fire, generally speaking, 
does not exceed 8" in thickness. With a forced draught, as in 
locomotive boilers, this thickness may be greatly increased, but 
it is dependent in a great measnre upon the size of the pieces 
and character of the fuel 

By careful firing, and admitting a sufficient quantity of fresh 
air directly to the hydrocarbons, nearly any kind of semi- 
bituminous steam coal can be burnt without smoke. 

In using round semi- bituminous non-caking coal of the best 
quality, a fire in ordinary sized furnaces from 10" to 14" 
thick is the best for economical combustion, care being taken 
that sufficient, but not too much, air is admitted for admixture 
with the combustible gases whilst they are still at a very high 
temperature. The best mode of firing most kinds of good smoky 
coal of this description is to pile it up on the dead plate, in order 
to allow the volatileingredients to be expelled by the heat radiated 
and diffused through the furnace. These ingredients, mixing 
with an adequate supply of air entering through the provisions 
in the furnace door or front, ignite in passing over the hot 
fuel, and are completely consumed. 
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The mass pUed up at tlie door becomes gradually couyerteo 
into coke, and on being pushed forward over the fire at the next 
charge is burnt principally by the air which passes through the 
bars. Some furnaces require to be altered for the successful carry- 
ing out of this " coking " method of firing, which gives the 
most economical, though not the most rapid evaporation. The 
pieces of coal should not be introduced larger than the size oi 
a man's fist. The fire will require recharging every 20 or 30 
minutes, according to the draught, combustibility of the coal, 
and size of furnace. 

If the coal is small and cakes very much, this plan is not 
admissible, and regular firing with moderate charges at from 10 
to 15 minutes' intervals must be adopted. With two furnaces, it 
is best to fire alternately, and not one immediately after the 
other, in order to maintain as much as possible a steady 
evaporation, and to prevent a double volume of smoke appear- 
ing in case any should be produced. When the width of the 
furnace permits, it is also advisable in most cases to employ 
<^ side " firing, that is, to throw the coal on each side of the 
fire alternately, always leaving one side bright, so as not to 
cool the whole furnace at once. This method is preferable to 
the *' spreading" system which is commonly employed, l^ere 
can be no doubt that this last is the best mode of firing for 
rapid evaporation, but it is the least economical and the most 
difficult for avoiding smoke making, unless very small charges 
at short intervals are introduced. 

The number of shovelfuls thrown on at each charge with both 
side firing and spreading firing will vary from 4 to 1 2, according 
to the size and quality of fuel, intensity of draught, and speed 
of evaporation required* 

In using small coals — ^slack, duff, pease, or beans, the gases 
are disengaged almost instantaneously when a charge is thrown 
on to a hot fire, and cause a difficulty of admixture with the air, 
even when a sufficient supply is present. The only way to 
prevent smoke when using slack, without wetting it, is to keep 
up an almost continuouf) firing with small charges in order to 
aid the mixing of air with the gases. With limited boiler 
power, however, this method cannot be successfully employed, 
as the cooling effect of the large and frequent volume of cold 
air entering through the open furnace door checks the quick 
raising of steam, and even where the boiler power allows of 
this plan being carried out, the volume of air which passes 
imbumt is far too large to render the employment of such a 
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metliod ocMisbteiifc with a due regard for the eoonomy of 
faeL 

For the mosi eooDomioal method of buroing slack without 
produoing smoke, mechanical firing must be resorted to. Thisr 
enables a small and regular aupply of fuel to be introduced 
without the admission of too much air ; in fact, the supply of 
air may by more than one method of mechanical firing be too 
much restoicted, and cause a waste of heat by the production of 
carbonic oxide. This is, however, seldom the case and the error 
of having too thin and open a fire, which allows too much air to 
pass off unbumt^ is ^e rule. 

The steady evaporation ensured by a good arrangement ^f 
mechanical firing is sometimes a serious objection to its employ- 
ment, where the quantity of steam required varies quickly and 
to a considerable amount. Another objection urged against 
most systems of mechanical firing is that the speed of evapora- 
tion is inferior to hand firing. This can in most cases be ob- 
viated by altering the rate of feeding, thickness of fire, and 
details of furnace. 

With good round coal, hand firing is preferable to any de- 
scription of mechanical firing, with respect to both rapidity and 
economy of evaporation, whilst very little skill is required for 
a satisfactory prevention of smoke when there is sufficient boiler 
power. 

The size of the perforations for the admiesion of air through 
the furnace front should not exceed y diameter, and the sum 
of their areas should not be less than 2" per square foot of fire 
grate, and in some cases requires to be as much as 5" per square 
foot of grate surface. 

Perforated dead-plates are sometimes used with advantage, 
and in many cases when the supply entering by the perforations 
is not sufiicient for consuming the smoke, the furnace door may 
be left ajar for a minute or two after firing. 

As to whether the admission of air above the fire requires to 
be regulated for the different stages of combustion, there is a 
diversity of opinion. It is contended that as the largest amount 
is required when the gases are evolved immediately after firing, 
the quantity admitted, when constant, must be too great for 
the last stages of combustion if merely sufficient for the first, 
and a loss of heat must be the result. This argument applies 
with greatest force to the spreading system, where the requisite 
quantity of air after chai^g is greatest, and where the escape 
of the gases is soopest comnleted. But when the coking system 
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k omployed the evolution of the hydrocarbont Is more gradual 
and continues fur some length of time, during the whole of 
which the admission of air is necessary. Experiments, recorded 
by Pedet, on a boiler with proyinons for admitting air above 
the fuel, having an area of '16 the air space of the fire grate, 
showed that the quantity introduced through the bars imme- 
diately after each charge was very small ; that the quantity 
increased as the coal became converted into coke, and at the 
end of the interval between firing it was about four times as 
great as at the beginning. The quantity of air admitted by 
the openings above the fuel remained nearly constant. 

These results distinctly show that with any but the coking 
system of firing, the air admiBsion above the fuel should only 
last imtil the hydrocarbons are expelled, that is, two or three 
minutes after firing. 

With a constant admission of air to the upper part of the 
furnace, even on the coking principle, the speed of evaporation 
is usuaPy diminished, although smoke is prevented. This is 
why so many eogineers and firemen object to the plan of ad- 
mitting air above the fire. 

The difiiculty caused by the diminution in the speed of 
evaporation points to the greatest obstacle economical smoke- 
preventers have to contend with, namely, the want of sufficient 
boiler power. There are many boilers worked so hard that the 
admission of air above the fuel in barely sufficient quantity to 
prevent smoke, reduces the rate of evaporation below that re< 
quired. Boilers working under such conditions are burning 
their fuel with a great waste, and although the evaporation 
may be rapid it is at a sacrifice of economy. On the othei 
hand, the fact of the necessity of having so much boiler power, 
shows that the cooling effect of admitting a considerable quan- 
tity to prevent smoke may not always be economical. 

The fact is, that in many cases no economical gain has been 
obtained by a complete smoke-prevention but just the reverse. 
This may be accounted for on the supposition that the increase 
of heat due to the burning of the hydrocarbons is sometimes 
counterbalanced by the lowering of the temperature by the ex- 
cess of air after the fuel is converted into coke, or that there is 
an excessive admission of air when the hydrocarbons are evolved, 
or that the facilities for mixing the air with the gases at tho 
right time and place are insufficient. Peclet records some ex- 
periments where it was found that so long as there was a larger 
volume of carbonic acid than free oxygen in the escaping cur- 
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rent, the smoke was thick ; that it began to clear when the two 
Yolumes were equal, and disappeared when the volume of free 
oxygen was equal to twice that of the carbonic acid. 

It is frequently found necessary to shorten the fire grate in 
order to maintain the evaporative economy, when a furnace is 
altered with a view to prevent smoke by admitting air directly 
to the gases evolved from the coaL In very many boilers the 
length of fire grate is excessive. Whenever it exceeds 6 feet it 
is almost certain to be productive of waste, as the grate beyond 
this length is beyond the control of the stoker in the majority 
of furnaces. Indeed, there are thousands of boilers working 
with 6-foot grates, which might with great advantage be reduced 
by from 12 to 24 inches in length. A large grate by burning 
more fuel will raise more steam in a given time than a smaller 
grate, but the increase of evaporation will not be proportionate 
to the increased quantity of fuel consumed. The shorter the 
grate the more economical will be the consumption. In fact, 
the economical limit to shortening the grate is only fixed by the 
power of producing sufficient steam without burning the coal 
too rapidly for complete combustion, by distressing the fire with 
too frequent stirring. 

Cases are to be found where the difficulty of keeping a very 
large grate covered increases so rapidly with the strength of the 
draughty that the production of steam is actually reduced as the 
draught is increased, in spite of the greater consumption of fuel. 
This is owing to the quantity of unburnt air, which passes 
through one portion of the grate, increasing more rapidly than 
the quantity of heat generated on the rest of the grate. In 
such cases a reduction of the size of the grate, or force of the 
draught, will be followed both by speed and economy of evapo- 
ration, and less attention will be required in firing. 

The bars of internally fired boilers are frequently placed too 
high, the advantages of a large combustion space to aid the 
mixing of the air with the hydrocarbons, of a large furnace 
surface for absorbing the radiant heat from the fuel, and of a 
thick fire for burning all kinds of good steam coal, being too 
frequently sacrificed for the single advantage of an inch or two 
more width of grate. 

The distance of the bars from the bottom of externally fired 
boilers may be varied within considerable limits, according to 
the size of boiler, intensity of draught, nature of coal, and 
thickness of fire. A distance of 14" or 16" from the surface of 
the fire to the boiler plates appears to be about the best average 
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height. By increasing tho disinnce much of the effect of the 
radiant heat is lost^ and by bringing the fire too near the boiler 
there is a liability of damaging the plates, and of extingnifihing 
the flame, impairing the combustion, and prodndng smoke. 

The weight of fuel in pounds per hour burnt on each sqnaro 
foot of grate is termed the rate of oombustion, and depends 
upon the draught and combustibility of the fuel The rate of 
Dooibustion varies with different classes of boilers, and in dif- 
Jsrent districts. The following may be taken as the av^en^e 
practice with semi-bituminous coalt. 

lbs. per square foot 
of grate per hoar. 

Lowest rate of oombustion in Oomish boilers 4 

Usual rate in Cornish boilers ... 10 

Usual rate in externally fired and internally " 

fired Factory boilers . . . . 10 to 18 

Usual rate in Marine boilers . . . 14 to 26 

,, 99 in Locomotiye boilers, with blast 

Ijipe 60 to 130 

The maximum rate of combustion of semi-bituminous steam 
coal, with air-admission through the grate and above the fire 
and with chimney draught, is about 40 lbs., but the evaporative 
economy decreases rapidly with a combustion exceeding 301b.s. 
The maximum rate of slightly-bituminous steam coal with air- 
admission through the grate only is about 35 lbs., but even 
below this rate the intense heat given out by these coals has 
been found to fuse tho bars rapidly. Their evaporative economy 
decreases with a more rapid rate of combustion than 26 lbs. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HEATING SURFACK 

Thb evaporatiye power of a boiler mainly depends apon the 
efficiency of its heating surface, whose duty is to transfer the 
heat from the products of combustion without to the water 
within. 

The heat is communicated to the transmittiog siurfaoe in two 
iiiierent ways, — by radiation and by contact ; and from two 
or three different hot masses in the furnace, yiz., the solid in- 
candescent fuel, the flame, and the hot gases produced by com- 
bustion. Beyond the furnace bridge or tube plate the hieat is 
impiM^ed by contact and radiation from the flame and gases 
only. 

The amount of heat transmitted by radiation from one body 
to another diminishes as the square of the distance between the 
bodies increases. The effect on any surface is also diminished 
by any increase in the inclination at which the rays fall 
upon it. 

The radiation from solid incandescent fuel is greater than 
from flame, whilst transparent hot gases scarcely radiate any 
heat at all. The more intense the contact heat of the flame 
by thorough mixture with the air, the less is the heat bjf 
radiation. 

Conduction is the transfer of heat either between the par- 
ticles of the same body, or between the parts of different bodies 
in contact, and it is distinguished respectively as internal and 
external conduction. The rate at which the former takes place 
in metal plates is very much greater than the latter, where the 
heat passes from the hot mass to the plates, and from thes^ 
again to the water. 

The efficiency of any heating surface may be defined as the 
proportion borne by the amount of heat it transmits to the 
whole amount available for transmission, and in this sense the 
term efficiency will be here used. The conditions on which 
this efficiency depends are as follows :— 
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1 . The extent of mixfiaoe acted upon by the beat and in con^ 
tact with the water. 

2. Its position and arrangement with respect to the beating 
mediom on one side and the water on tbe other. 

3. The nature, condition, and thickness of the solid hcdy 
forming the heating surface. 

4. The difference of temperature between the beat on one 
side of tbe solid body and the water and steam on tbe other. 

6. The time allowed for the transmission of heat. 

6. The nature of the beating medium, and the manner in 
which tbe beat is communicated, whether from incandesoent 
fuel, flame, or heated gas, and whether tbe beat is communi- 
cated by radiation or by contact. 

1. In estimating the extent of beating surface it is cnstomaiy 
to take the whole area of furnace, combustion chamber, flues, 
water tubes, <bc., in contact witb the beat on one side and tbe 
water and steam on the other, and to consider the eraporative 
power of the boiler as proportional to the total number of square 
feet of surface thus found. It is evident this method would be 
correct if every unit of beating surface possessed tbe same 
transmitting value. As we shall presently see, however, this is 
not the case, and although tbe efficiency of tbe surface may be 
increased by extending it, it does not follow that tbe increase o.f 
efficiency is in direct proportion to the increase of extent, but 
is greatly dependent upon the other conditions enumerated. 

2. Owing to the low conducting power of water tbe applica- 
tion of beat to its upper surface is almost entirely useless for 
warming the mass of water beneatb. Inflammable liquids floating 
on water can be burnt without raising it 1° in temperature, 
whilst generating sufficient heat to evaporate tbe wbole mass if 
applied below instead of above. 

In order to obtain tbe greatest effect tbe beat should be 
applied to tbe bottom of a vessel containing water, and wlien 
the beating medium is inside a vessel surrounded by water it 
should be applied to tbe crown. In both cases tbe beat is dif- 
fused through tbe liquid mass by convection. Wben water is 
heated it becomes lighter and ascends, being displaced by a 
descending column of colder water ; but wben tbe water is heated 
by the bottom of a vessel or tube witb which it is in contact, on 
becoming lighter it clings to tbe surface above it, and diffuses 
no heat downwards. 

In Tredgold's work on the steam engine it is recorded: — 
** Mr. Armstrong found that a cubical metallic box, submerged 
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in water, and heated from within, generated steam from ita 
upper surface more than twice as fast per unit of area than it 
did from the sides when vertical, and that the bottom yielded 
none at alL These remarkable differences are owing to the 
difficulty with which steam separates from a vertical surface to 
give place to fresh charges of water, and to the impossibility of 
leaving the inverted surface at all. By slightly inclining the 
box the elevated side much more easily parted with the steam, 
and the rate of evaporation was increased ; while on the depressed 
Bide the steam hung so sluggishly as to lead to an overheating 
of the metal" 

A flat horizontal surface not too far above the layer of fae] 
is usually considered to be the most favourable for raising 
steam. By being made concave to the fire it has, however, the 
further advantages of being still better adapted for receiving 
the radiant heat ; of facilitating the access of fresh supplies of 
water to replace the heated ascending particles, and thereby 
promoting the circulation ; of boiling off the matters deposited 
from the water, and so preventing incrustation ; and of being 
stronger, and in some cases more durable. 

Next in efficiency to the flat surface with the water above 
comes the sloping surface surrounding the fire, which is superior 
to one in a vertical position, as it receives the rays of heat at a 
more favourable angle, and allows the steam bubbles to escape 
more freely. The sides of locomotive fire boxes for these 
reasons, as well as for improving the size of the usually too con- 
tracted water spaces, are best made sloping, although the area 
of the crown is thereby somewhat diminished. 

In the locomotive class of boilers the fire box tube {date acts 
perhaps as effectively as the crown in transmitting the heat per 
unit of area, the rapid impingement of the flame and hot gases 
against it compensating for any disadvantage due to its vertical 
position. The efficiency of the crown is too often impaired by 
its top hamper, in the shape of stays, ferrules, bolts, &c 

From what has already been stated it is obvious that the 
value of any horizontal surface beneath the fire, whether flat or 
curved, is inappreciable, and not worth consideration as heating 
surface. In externally fired boilers the heating surface U 
usually convex to the fire. This is by many regarded as in- 
ferior to a concave surface, probably because it is not so well 
adapted for directly receiving the radiant heat from the fire, and 
does not appear to offer an equal facility for circulation. The 
results obtained from this description of surface in actual work 
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do not apiienr to verify this ooncluaon. The inferior evapot^- 
tive power usually alleged of the ordiuary externally fired 
Tx>iler is, in great measure, due to the dissipation of heat in the 
fdmace. 

Where the containing yessel is surrounded by the heating 
medium, as in water tube boilers, and in the " bouilleurs'' of 
elephant boilers, the top side cannot be considered as effectiTe 
heatiug surface, in consequence of the manner in which the 
steam remains in contact with it. The efficiency of these tobea 
surrounded by heat should increase rapidly with the pressure, 
since the space occupied by the steam will decrease as the pres- 
sure is augmented, and the circulation will be improved. The 
sides hold an intermediate position between the top and bottom, 
which latter may be taken as completely effective in absorbing 
and transmitting the heat. Taking the efficiency of the top as 
0, and that of the bottom as 1, that of each of the two sides 
will consequently be ^, and the average of the whole circum- 
ference 



+ ^ + i + l ^ J 



showing that the whole surface utilises only one half the 
quantity of heat it would utilise if it were all equally as effective 
as the bottom. In like manner the effective area of a tube 
internally heated will be found to be only one-half its total 
area. In plain cylindrical externally fired boilers only the 
under half of the circumference is exposed to the heat, whilst in 
an internally fired tubular b(Mler the whole surface of the tube 
beyond the bridge (when clean) is exposed. If we take the 
ratio of the diameter of the externally heated boiler and inter- 
nally heated tube as 2 : 1, the whole surface exposed will be 
equal in both for a given length of boiler, but the effective 
surface will be in the ratio of 3 : 2 in favour of the externally 
fired boiler. 

On leaving the furnace the flame and hot gases come in 
contact with heating surface, which may consist of internal 
tubes of widely different sizes, and of elliptical, circular, or rec- 
tangular cross section ; combustion chambers ; horizontal, in- 
clined, or vertical water tubes ; and the flat or round ends 
and curved bottoms and ^ides of the boiler shell. As we 
have already seen, the upper portion of horizontal internal 
tabes forms the mo^t effective evaporating surface, the flame 
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ftnd hottest portions of the gases coming in contact with it on 
one side, and the steam escaping readily from the other. The 
upper surface of the tube on the fire side is kept tolerably clean 
by the intense heat and current of hot air when the draught is 
not sluggish. The water nde is kept comparatively free of 
incrustation when tiie deposited matters carried up by the 
ebullition are not prevented from passing away and settling 
where the water is quiet. For this reason, and also to allow 
th« rising steam to escape freely, su£Scient space should be left 
between the tubes in a multitubular boiler, — about i their 
diameter. For facility of- cleaning or washing out, and also to 
facilitate the escape of the steam as it is generated, a cluster of 
small horizontal tubes are best arranged in vertical rows, and 
not Eig-Eag, or in rows running at an angle of S0° or 60^, which 
is done for the sake of getting the greatest posfdble number of 
tubes in a given area of tube plate. 

The crowding of tubes in multitubular boilers is often carried 
to an extreme, especially in the locomotives on some of the Con- 
tinental railways, with the view of getting more surface, but 
without regarding the other conditions of steam raising. Heating 
surface in the abstract is one thing, its efficiency is another. 
Theoretically, the spaces between the tubes should increase with 
the distance from the lowest row of tubes. In arranging them 
in vertical rows this can only be attained by decreasing the 
diameter of the tubes as they ascend, which is, however, objec- 
tionable in practice. The under portions of the tubes and 
internal fines are almost worthless for steam raising, not only 
on account of the difficulty the steam has in escaping from the 
surface on one side, but also in consequence of the deposit of 
soot, aidies, and fine dirt which is the rule on the other. The 
incrustation also accumulates much more rapidly, and to a 
greater thickness, on the under side than on the crown of tubes, 
especially of large diameter, principally on account of the com- 
paratively quiescent state of the water in contact with the 
former. 

The manner in which the heat from the swift current through 
a horizontal tube is brought in contact with the metal is pro- 
bably by a kind of convection. Assuming the gases entering a 
tube to be all of the same temperature, the particles striking 
against tJie upper surface must give up part of their heat, and 
in cooling descend by virtue of their increased gravity, despite 
the onward and upward force due to the momentum of the mass 
which opposes their descent. The hot particles immediately 
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behind and beneath these will oome in contact with the nppei 
surface a little further on, and so a species of convection is kept 
up as the gases sweep along. This probably gives rise to the 
undulating and winding manner in which flame may be ob- 
served to pass along a horizontal tube. It would hence appear 
that the tubes should be inclined downwards from the furnace, 
instead of being quite horizontal^ in order to aid the contact 
of the hot gases with their upper surfaces. A very small 
amount of heat is transmitted by radiation from the hot gases 
during their flight. But when the flue deposit on the bottom 
of small tubes is not too thick to impair the draught it may 
act advantageously in robbing the lower part of the gases of 
part of their heat, which, when sufficient to maintain the layer 
in a state of incandescence, will bo imparted by radiation to 
the tube crown. 

In horizontal internal flue tubes various means have been 
devised for extracting more of the heat out of the gases than 
they will yield by radiation or conduction through their mass, 
by breaking the currents at intervals, and so bringing fresh 
portions of the gases in contact with the plates. This is perhaps 
best effected in large tubes by the introduction of side water 
pockets and central water tubes, which also improve the circu- 
lation, and at the same time may be made to impart additional 
strength to the main tubes. The area of the passage is, how- 
ever, contracted by these expedients, and the draught impaired, 
which in some cases causes a reduction in the evaporative 
velocity, instead of an increase, which the application of the 
increased heating surface is expected to produce. The cleaning 
of even large tubes is rendered more difficult by these heat 
extractors, which circumstance alone very often more than coun- 
teracts any advantage they would otherwise afford, causing a 
reduction both in the economy and rapidity of evaporation. 
This difficulty precludes their adoption in small tubes altogether. 
Only the face of the water tubes and pockets against which the 
rapid current impinges on its way to the chimney can be re- 
garded as really effective heating surface. In order to facilitate 
the escape of the steam as it is generated, vertical water tubes 
should be made conical, and no water tube should ever bi 
arranged horizontally, as this position is unfavourable to the 
circulation, and renders the escape of the steam well nigh 
impossible. 

In passing up through vertical tubes the gases act at a disad- 
vantage for imparting their heat to the plates. The particles 
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cooled by contact with the sides on entering have no tendency 
to make way for those in the middle of the current that still 
retain their heat, which can therefore only be indifferently im- 
parted by radiation or conduction. Transverse water tubes, or 
some other means for extracting the heat from the gases by 
contact are necessary adjuncts to vertical boilers, to render them 
anything like economical steam generators. These water tubes 
should always be arranged with considerable inclination, to 
allow the steam to escape freely along the upper surface, against 
which it rises as quickly as it is generated at the bottom, and 
so improve the circulation. The cross tubes both in vertical and 
horizontal internal flued boilers should never be arranged all in 
a line, but each tube shoidd be set at an angle with those pre- 
ceding it, so as to intercept the greatest possible amount of heat 
by breaking up the current of hot gases. 

Besides greatly adding to the heating surface, the cross tubes 
and the auxiliary vertical tubes sometimes used in upright 
boilers also promote the circulation throughout the boiler, and 
thus act indirectly in improving the heating surface of the main 
tubes themselves. 

3. The evaporative efficiency depends on the nature, con- 
dition, and thickness of the material forming the heating sur- 
face. In a homogeneous plate the resistance to internal con- 
duction is proportional directly to the distance the heat has to 
traverse, or to the thickness of the plate and inversely to the 
difference of temperatures between the two faces, whence the 
quantity of heat in units transmitted, through 1 square foot 
of plate per hour may be represented by 






yfhere T = temperature of hot gases ; V = temperature of 
water ; t = thickness of plate in inches ; and P = co-efficient of 
thermal resistance found by experiment, and, according to 
"Peclet, is -0096 for iron and '0040 for copper. 

Expressing the resistance to external conduction by the 
co-efficients, H and W, which represent respectively the resist- 
ance to the absorption of heat by the face of the plate, and 
the resistance to emission on the other side in contact with the 
water, then the total thermal resistance, internal and external, 
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is exfNressed by P < -|- H -|. W .and the quantity of heat 
tratih-mitted by 



Pi + H + W. 



From this ezpresion it is evident that the heat tcansmitting 
power of the plate decreases with the thickness and resistance 
or conversely, increases with the facility offered by its heai- 
absorbing, conducting, and emitting qualities; also that the 
resistance is not directly proportional to the thickness or the 
conducting power of the plate. The smaller P and i and the 
larger H and W become, so does the importance of the influence 
of the thickness diminiflh. In consequence of the great 
superiority of the internal compared with the external con- 
duction of copper, brass, iron, and steel, some eminent 
authorities conclude that the small diffei'ence in their con- 
ducting powers and thickness has no appreciable influence oo 
the amount of heat they transmit. 

Peclet, who found that all metals conduct about alike, wheu 
their surfaces are dull, quotes two experiments that appear to 
bear out this conclusion. One was with a boiler of cast-iron 
and the other with a boiler of copper. Both were exposed to 
a fierce fire and plunged into the flame. Each produced about 
20 lbs. of steam per square foot of surface per hour. 

Carefully conducted experiments, and the result of actual 
practice, show that after the first few days' work, with ordinary 
impure feed water, there is no perceptible difference in the 
evaporative power of copper, brass, and iron tubes, although 
their relative internal conduction powers are respectively 74, 
24, 12, and that so far as the economical use of fuel is con- 
cerned, there is no gain in employing the dearer metals. The 
same result has also been found when using slightly different 
thicknesses of the same metaL Although the difference be- 
tween the steaming powers of new boilers with furnace plates 
i and f inch thick is sometimes found to be material, it rapidly 
disappears as the plates become coated over on both sides. 
Layers of oxide, incrustation and grease on one side, and soot, 
ftue deposit, or the products from the slow distillation of the 
coals on the other, greatly increase the resistance to the pas- 
sage of the heat. The conductive powers of these substances 
really measure the evaporative power of the tube or plate ; 
being bad thermal conductors, their obstruction to the passage 
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of the hen* from the gases or fuel to the witer is so great, 
in comparison ivith that of iron or copper of ordinary thick- 
nesBcs, that the latter loses its sigoificance, or, in other words, 
the quantities P and t, for either copper or iron in the formula 
are so small, compared with H and W, as not to he worth 
considering. 

The rapidity of the internal conduction is greatly dependent 
upon the homogeneity and solidity of the plates, for all kinds 
of holier materials. Where much lamination occurs in the 
plates, the internal may actually become a succession of external 
conductions, the rate of transmission being in consequence 
seriously aflFected. It is a well-known fact that J" and ■^^*' 
furnace plates are much more liable to fracture and become 
otherwise injured from excessive heating than -^^" and f " plates. 
This is sometimes adduced as a proof of the inferior evaporating 
powers of thick plates ; but it does not follow that the in* 
feriority is appreciable in the amount of water evaporated. 
The manner in which the injury to thick plates comes about 
IS as follows — when the plate is homogeneous and uniform, the 
conduction between the two faces will be uniform throughout, the 
temperature being highest on the fire side and diminishiDg 
gradually to the other side, where it is lowest. The difference 
will be in proportion to the thickness. Assuming the face in 
contact with the water to be maintained at a constant tempera- 
ture, it follows that the other face will be more and more 
heated as the thickness is increased, and consequently more 
liable to injury from sudden cooling. If the internal face, 
instead of being in contact with water, is covered with scale, 
or the plate is laminated, or a double thickness occurs, the 
thermal resistance may be indefinitely increased, and the liabi- 
lity to injury by the plate attaining a very high temperature 
seriously aggravated. This is proved by the bursting of 
blisters and the fracturing of the lap edges through the rivet 
holes. Formerly, when the difficulty of roUing-boiler plates 
increased with th^ir thickness, the more frequent presence of 
lamination in thick plates would probably have much to do 
with their alleged increased resistance to thermal conduction. 
The difficulty of obtaining sound boiler plates f" thick, 
and even more, is, however, no longer to be considered 
general 

It is said that the thickneea of the wrought-iron fire box 
plates in American locomotive boilers is diminished gradually, 
by the action of the heat, until they are about ^", which 
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appears to be the thickuess that trausmits the heat with just 
sufficient rapidity to keep the Burfaoe on the fire side below a 
wasnng temperature. This wasting does not take place to so 
great a degree with copper plates, owing to its superior internal 
rate of conduction, ^ inch being the thickness which corres- 
ponds in this respect to the -^ inch iron. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the impurities in the fuel and water and local action 
of the draught will ^affect the thickness of the plate, quite 
independently of its conducting power. 

It is the opinion of some experienced boiler inspectors that 
thick furnace plates, both vertical and horizontal, receive a 
slightly thicker coating of incrustation than thin plates, under 
exactly similar conditious of temperature, water, &q. This 
can only be accounted for on the supposition that tiie ebullition 
over the thicker plates is less intense, which would appear to 
prove their inferior evaporative value. 

4. In coming in contact with the first unit's length of heat- 
ing surface the gases part with a portion of their heat, they 
will consequently have a diminished amount for the next unit's 
length, and tUs will be still further reduced by contact 
with fresh surfaces, so that each successive portion transmits a 
gradually diminishing quantity of heat, until the gases escape 
with a certain excess of temperature above that of the water. 
It is usually stated that the quantity of heat so transmitted 
by the plate or tube is in direct proportion to the difference 
in temperature between the heating medium on one side and 
the water on the other. This conclusion must, however, be 
received with some qualification. If the hot gases and air 
passing through a tube possessed the property of imparting their 
diminishing heat, under similar conditions and in a uniform 
manner throughout, and if the resistance to conduction offered 
by the heating surface were uniform for its entire length, it is 
probable that the heat imparted at each point in its passage 
would be nearly in direct proportion to the difference of tem- 
perature. Assuming the gas to enter the tube at 1800^ and 
at each successive stage to impart ^ of the difference of 
temperature to the water at 212% we should have the first 
amount transmitted 

1800° — 2120 

6 = 2^^'- 

The gas arrives at the next point with a temperature of 1800°— 
264° = 1536°, the amount utilised in this case will be 
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1636^ — 212* 



= 221*. 



6 

The temperature at the next stage wiU be 1536**— 221 ' ^ 1315*, 
and so on, for each successive steps, until the gases escape at 
850°, as shown in fig. 23. 

Fig. 23. 



261- 



TsT" 



978 



But the mauner in which the heat is transmitted by the 
gases is not the same throughout. At that end of the tube 
where they enter the heat is imparted to the metal directly 
by the hot gases in contact, which are thereby rapidly cooled 
down, and the heat for the remaining length of tube must, 
in some measure, be transmitted by radiation or conduction 
from the hotter particles, at the axis of the tub^, through 
the cooler mass, which now surrounds them, or by convection, 
as stated at page 27T. As the transmission of heat by radiation 
and conduction requires time, and is almost nil with hot air and 
transparent hot gases, it appears then that the heat near the 
exit end must be imparted mainly by convection, and, there- 
fore, at a comparative disadvantage, and hence the evaporative 
duty of opposite ends of the tube will not be in direct propor- 
tion to the difference between the temperatures. The amouut 
of heat imparted as the gases are cooled down will not be so 
great as we obtained above, nor will the temperature of the 
escaping gases be so low. 

If this be the case when air is the heating medium throughout, 
the difference in the proportion of the quantity of heat imparted 
at opposite ends will be much greater when flame is drawn through 
a tube or along the bottom of a boiler, for a short distance, 
owing to the great superiority that flame possesses over hot air 
as a heating agent under the circumstances we are con- 
sidering. 

According to Professor Bankine, when the difference between 
the heat of the gases and the water is very great, the rate of 
conduction increases faster than the simple ratio of that dif- 
ference, and is nearly proportional to the square of the difference 
of temperature. The rate of conduction in thermal units for 
plates and tubes per square foot of surface per hour may be 
expressed by 
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Q = (T— r)«, 



where T and Tf represent the temperatures of tbe two fluids, 
which are respectively in contact with the two faces, and a is 
a constant, which, lying between 160 and 200, agrees very 
well with the results of experiments on the evaporative power 
of boilers. 

The above considerations will lead us to expect a very smaU 
evaporative duty from the exit end of long tubes, or, generally, 
from heating surface where the temperature of the gases is very 
much reduced, or the heating medium is changed from flame to 
heated air and steam, and no surprise will be caused by the results 
of various experiments that have been made from time to time, 
to prove the superiority of firebox surface to tube surface. Jx 
1830 Stephenson found that in a locomotive boiler, open to the 
atmosphere, and with the firebox separated by a plate from the 
barrel, that one foot of firebox was equivalent to three of tube 
surface. In 1840 Mr. Dewrance modified the experiments by 
dividing the barrel of a small locomotive boiler into six com- 
partments, that next the firebox being 6' long, and the 
remaining five compartments each 12'^ long. The results 
found were that the first six inches of tube were equal, area 
for area, to the firebox surface ; the second compartment was 
only about one-third as efiective, while in the remaining four 
compartments the evaporation was so small, according to the 
experiments, as to be practically useless. 

In 1858 Mr. 0. W. Williams experimented on a small open- 
topped boiler, 4' 6" long, having a 3" tube passing through 
it. The boiler was divided into five compartments, the first 
being 6" and the rest 1 2" in length. The heat was supplied 
by means of a gas burner, placed in one end of the tube, 
bent down at a right angle. In a trial of four hours the 
water evaporated from 44° was in the five compartments 
severally 96, 44, 24, 19, and 16 ounces ; and although the 
temperature of the escaping products of combustion was about 
500°, that of the water in the last compartment was only 
170°. In another trial of four hours with the same boiler, 
from an initial temperature of about 190°, the results were 
98, 44, 32, 23, and 17 ounces evaporated. The temperature 
of the water in the last compartment fell to 170°, showing 
that the absorption was less than the radiation of heat, which. 
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howevery would not have been the case had the boiler been 
closed in or protected. 

The temperature of the escaping products was in this case 
about 485°. In a third experiment the boiler and tube were 
lengthened to 5' C, and divided into five equal compart- 
ments, 12" long, and a strong coke fire was substituted for 
the gas jet. In a trial of three hours the quantities evapora- 
ted from 50° were 117, 92, 73, 64, and 63 ounces, the pro- 
ducts escaping at a temperature of 800°, whilst the tempera- 
ture of the water in the last division did not exceed 206° at 
the conclusion of the trial 

About 1864 some further trials were undertaken with a 
multitubular boiler 5 feet long. The tubes were divided off 
into 6 lengths by plates at intervals. The compartment next 
to the tube plate was only 1" long, the second 10", and the 
four remaining were 12" in length each. The following 
quantities of water were found to have been evaporated, after 
three hours' work : — 



Compartment No. 1 ( 1" long) — 46 ounces. 




„ 2 (10" „ ) — 47 „ 




„ 3 (12" „ ) — 30 „ 




„ 4 (12" „ ) — 22 „ 




„ 6 (12" „ ) — 18 „ 




„ 6 (12" „ )-17 „ 



As there were no separate means of measuring the quantity 
evaporated by the tube plate, the large amount given for the 
first length of 1" was in reality partially due to tube plate 
surface. The decreasing value of each succeeding length need 
occasion no surprise, although the exact manner of decrease 
in each case is not very clear. 

From these and other experiments it has by many been 
erroneously concluded that in boilers having long tubes, say 10 
feet or more, only the first 12 " or 20 " of length is of material 
evaporative value. The results of the experiments were howr 
ever obtained under conditions very different from those under 
tvhich the tube is employed in practice, the principal difference 
being the absence of the strong draught which draws the 
Aame through the tubes, especially in a locomotive boiler. The 
stronger the draught the greater will be the temperature of the 
escaping gases, and consequently the greater the waste, but by 
pulling the flame through the tube the value of the heating 
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rarface is more equalised for the whole length and the rapidity 
of evaporation greatly increased. The stronger the dranght the 
greater the Telocity of the current of gases, and as we shall 
presently see, the greater should be the length of the tubes to 
allow time for absorbing the heat. Experience proves that in 
boilers at work all the tube surface is important for speed of 
evaporation, provided the draught is suitably increased with 
the length of tube. 

The great superiority of the f amaoe-heating surface, both in 
locomotive and other types of boilers, is no doubt greatly owing 
to the radiant heat from the incandescent fuel being principally 
absorbed here. According to Peclet, the proportion of radiant 
heat from red-hot coal may be taken as 0*5 of the total heat of 
combustion. The greatest quantity of this is given out upwards, 
and but very little is absorbed by the hot air, except what is 
not taken up by the plates against which it radiates, in the 
same manner as our atmosphere is only warmed by the earth 
and not by the sun's rays which pass through it. 

If we assume that f of the total heat from the incandescent 
fuel is absorbed by the furnace plates, and ^ is carried o$ by 
the escaping gases for producing the draught, we have only 
I left for absorption by the heating surface of the flues or 
tubes, and owing to the heat being more favourably circum- 
stanced for absorption by the surface near the furnace there 
remains but little heat to be extracted by the surface at a 
distance from the fire. The tube surface is of most value for 
transmitting the heat from the flame which comes in contact 
with it, and its value is least when the fuel burns without 
flame. 

The comparatively small heating power at the escaping ends 
of the tube in the experiments is only what we might expect 
when the hottest portions of the gases are not brought into 
direct contact with the plates. There are many cases where the 
tube surface has been replaced by combustion chambers, pre- 
senting a less amount of transmitting area for the flame, but 
allowing a better mixture of the gases and a more perfect com- 
bustion, yet a loss of evaporative power has generally been the 
result, showing that the value of the tube surface had been 
underrated. 

On the other hand, increasing the heating surface by placing 
numerous tubes at the back end of long internally fired boilers 
baa led to disappointment, no benefit having resulted from it, 
in great measure owing to the reluc'ianco with which the hot 
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gases give up their heat^ and in consequence of the retarding of 
the draught by the contracted area of the tube£C There is also 
another important circumstance that operates strongly against 
the evaporative power of the back ends of long tubular boilers 
of all classes where bad feed water is used, except, perhaps, in 
locomotives. The parts of the boiler on which the incrustation 
is most thickly and rapidly deposited is where the water is 
quietest, or the ebullition least violent, and consequently where 
the least amount of heat is absorbed. This amount of incrus- 
tation increases with the age of the boiler, and as the resistance 
to thermal conduction increases in proportion, it is obvious that 
the rate of conduction will decrease in a still more rapid ratio 
than the square of the difference in temperature between the 
two faces. In many cases of externally and internally fired 
boilers, the decrease in the rate of conduction and evaporation 
cannot be less than the cube of that difference. 

It is evident from what has already been stated that we must 
at last arrive at a point where no useful effect can be gained by 
still further increasing the heating surface. This point is not 
always determined alone by the difference of temperature between 
the two fluids, which at any point depends in great measure 
upon the force of the draught, but is governed also by the 
nature of the heating medium, position of heating surface and 
its resistance to conduction. Where there is no mesms of 
improving the draught there is a positive loss in having too 
extended a heating surface, either in plates or tubes, especially 
in the latter, as the accumulation of soot that takes place in 
them impedes the draught, which again causes a further deposit 
of soot, and so the evil goes on increasing. 

If we assume the diminution of the rate of conduction we 
found at page 283 to be correct, at the same rate, by doubling 
the length of the tube we should have the temperature of the 
escaping gases at 474°, giving an increase of 376° utilised for 
evaporation or 

376 

= 24 per cent. 



1800—212 



cf the available amount in the case we have considered, but 
approximately not more than 12 per cent, if we take the tem- 
perature of the fire at 3000°, the difference between 3000° and 
1800° being absorbed in the furnace. But we should not gain 
s)ven this increase of power if we double the length of the boiler 
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in order to obtain a corresponding inoreaie in the length of 
tube, there being a great loss of beat due to radiation into tiie 
atmosphere from the boiler shell, which loss increases directljr aa 
the length, uid beyond a certain limit it is eyident that we 
should lose moi« than we should gain by adding to the length 
of the boiler 

On the othnr hand, by reducing the length of the boiler too 
much, a large quantity of heat would be wasted, owing to the 
excessively high temperature at which the gases would escape. 
As a rule we should make our heatiug surfiice as great as 
possible, taking care to discharge the products of combustion ai 
a sufficiently high temperature to ensure a good draught and 
not to waste more heat by radiation from the boiler than is 
transmitted by the heating surface. The temperature of the 
escaping products should not exceed 600% which is about the 
maiimum in good practice and the best for ensuring a good 
dvaught. 

5. The eraporatiYe efficiency of a given amount of heating 
surface depends upon the time allowed for the transmission of 
heat through it, or for the contact of the hot gases. The greater 
their velocity, the lees time have they for imparting their heat 
to the plates or tubes where the length of surfiice is constant. 
The velocity through a tube may be increased, either by reducing 
its area, the total quantity of gases passing through remaining 
constant, or by increasing the draught, and so causing a greater 
amount of gases to pass through in a given time, the area of 
the tube remaining unaltered. When the heating surface 
consists chiefly of tubes, as in the locomotive type of boiler, the 
collective area of the tubes may be diminished without decreasing 
the extent of heating surface, since the sectional area varies as 
the square of the diameter, whilst the surface measured by the 
circumference diminishes simply as the diameter. With the 
gases passing at the same velocity through two tubes, whose 
diameters are as 1: 2, the latter will be traversed in a given time 
by four times the quantity of gases, and will have only twice the 
surface to absorb the heat. Therefore, to obtain the same 
evaporative economy as in the small tube, we must double the 
\ength of the larger, or generally speaking the proportion 
oetween diameter and length of a tube is constant for the sam4 
evaporative efficiency. When an increased quantity of gases oi 
the same density pass through a tube in a given time, although 
there will be a greater absorption of heat, there will still be a 
loBs by the increased amount of heat remaining in the escaping 
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^ases ; and in order to preserve the same economy, or in order 
that the heat of the escaping gases shall remain constant, the 
length of the tube must be increased in proportion to the 
increased quantity of gases passed through. 

If we consider the heat to be imparted to the tube surface by 
radiation, which, however slight, is probably the principal mode 
of transfer in vertical and other long tubes, where the convection 
amongst the particles of gas cannot be supposed to take place to 
any great extent, we may assume the heat to be concentrated in 
the axis of the tube, whence we find the quantity of heat 
received in a given time by the surface from radiation will be 
inversely as the square of the diameter. By doubling the 
diameter we shall have four times the quantity of gases passed 
through, and the quantity of heat received in a given time will 
be only one quarter of what it was before, owing to the increase 
of distance. The surface being, however, twice as great, the 
absorption per unit of length becomes equal to one-half the 
original Therefore, in order to bring the evaporative efficiency 
up to the original, we must double the length of tube, or 
generally we must increase the heating surface as the square of 
the diameter, in order to obtain the same evaporative efficiency 
from radiation when increasing the diameter of a tube. 

But if we reduce the diameter to one-half, we increase the 
absorbing power fourfold per unit of surface ; the heating surface 
being however reduced to one-half, the evaporative power of the 
tube will be only doubled, whence the tube may be reduced to 
one 'half the original length and still retain the same evaporative 
efficiency, or, the length remaining unaltered, the quantity of 
gases passing through should be doubled to maintain the same 
temperature at the escaping end, or, as before, the efficiency of 
each square foot of heating surface increases inversely as the 
square of the diameter. 

When a fuel is used which bums with a long flame, the 
diameter of the tubes should not be ioo small to exclude the 
flame altogether from passing along them, as it is of much more 
evaporative value than the transparent products of combustion, 
owing to the small radiating effect of the latter. But where the 
hydro-carbons and carbonic oxide can be sufficiently burnt 
before reaching the tubes these can scarcely be made too smalL 
In locomotive furnaces the presence of the brick or water arch, 
by retarding the passage of the gases to the tubes and giving 
more time for the proper combustion of the volatile parts of ths 

o 
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fuel Bhould render snooeBsfiil the applicaiioQ of still smiiller 
tubes than are generally used. 

6. From what has already been stated oonoeming the smaU 
amount of heat transndtted by radiation, oondnction, and 
conveotion from the transparent gaseous products of oombustion, 
the heating surface, at a distance from the furnace, in order to be 
effective, should be arranged to bring the gases in direct contact 
with it, by suddenly changing the direction of their current, or 
by placing water tubes in their path, but at the same time the 
arrangement must not impair the draught to a serious degree. 

The evaporatiye value of a square foot of heating surface 
yaries then in different classes of boilers as well as in the same 
boiler, according to its condition, nature, position, &c In 
consequence of this and the uncertunty of the other conditions 
on which depends the evaporatiYe power, there is considerable 
difficidty in determining precisely the area of heating surface 
necessary for the production of a given amount of steam. The 
simplest way to estimate the evaporative power of a boiler is to 
take the average duty of the whole heating surface found by 
experience for the various descriptions of boilers in use. We 
may take the average maiiimum evi^rative effect of a square 
foot of heating surface at 21 lbs. of water per hour, or one cubic 
foot of water evaporated by three square feet of surface. It 
will be more than this in some locomotive fireboxes, and where- 
eyer a jet of flame impinges violently againt the surface, and 
less in some furnaces of externally fired boilers. The precise 
value has never yet been found. In locomotive boilers the 
highest average value for the whole surface in the boiler is 
13*5 lbs. of water from one foot of surface, or about 1 cubic 
foot of water from about 4^ square feet of surface ; and in 
ordinary tubular and externally fired boilers from 3 to 7 lbs., 
or 1 cubic foot from 21 to 9 square feet of heating surfiace, 
ranging from 20 lbs. per square foot of furnace surface to a few 
ounces or nil per square foot at the point where the gases quit 
the boiler. 

For a given description of boiler, it is evident the evaporative 
ef&ciency will mainly depend upon the ratio between the 
quantity of coal consumed and the extent of heating surface. 
The quality of the fuel and the manner in which it is burnt, as 
well as the condition of the heating surface, have necessarily an 
important influence upon the evaporative efficiency and power. 
As we have already seen, there may be considerable latitude 
allowed in determining the ratio of consumption to heating 
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surfooe. By slightly increasing the draught and boming more 
fuel, oiy in other words, by slightly forcing the fire, we may 
materially increase the speed of eyaporation with a yery small 
loss of economy ; and, on the other hand, we might add ver^ 
greatly to the heating surface without finding any appreciable 
benefit either in speed or economy. 

The small gain in economy, accompanying an increase ot 
heating surface, is most marked when the area added is parallel 
with the current of gases, and at the pari of the boiler where 
they quit it and where it can be least effective, being acted upon 
only by the radiant heat from the gases. But if the additional 
surface is placed in the furnace so as to absorb an additional 
quantity of the radiant heat from the fire, or arranged so as to 
receive the heat of the fame and gases by direct contact, which 
may be done by diminishing the diameter and increasing the 
number of tubes in a multitubular or water-tube boiler, or by 
placing an efficient feed-water heater between the boiler and 
chimney with which the gases come in direct contact, the 
economy may be maintained whilst the consumption of fuel and 
speed of evaporation is increased. 

Mr. D. K. Clark, who has carefully investigated the relations 
of grate area, heating surface, and consumption of fuel and 
water in locomotive boilers, arrives at the following conclu« 
sions : — 

1. For a given extent of heating surface the economical 
hourly consumption of fuel or water decreases directly as the 
grate area is increased, and consequently in order to maintain 
the same efficiency or economical effect, the total hourly con* 
sumption should be reduced at the same rate as the grate area 
is increased. 

2. For a given area of grate tlie total hourly consumption 
should vary as the square of the heating surface. That is, if 
we double the area of heating surface, we can bum four timea 
the quantity of fuel with the same grate area and maintain the 
same evaporative efficiency or economy. 

3. For a given hourly consumption the area of the firegrate 
shoidd vary as the square of the heating surface in maintaining 
the same efficiency. That is, if the heating surface be doubled, 
the grate area may be increased four times, and the same 
economical consumption maintained. 

Now with respect to the first of these oondusions, it would 
appear to hold good for all descriptions of boilers. In general 
it may be said that there cannot be too little grate area for 
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economical eyaporation/ Eyaporatiye economy is, however, noi 
compatible with evaporative speed, and the diminution of grate 
area is limited by the speed of evaporation required, and by the 
maximum rate of combustion found to be consistent with 
economy, which varies in different classes of boilers. By re- 
ducing the grate area the economical value of the heating surface 
of the boiler may be increased, although the speed of evapora- 
tion may at the same time be diminished. From the relations 
embodied in the second and third conclusions, that when the 
heating surface is doubled the economical hourly consumption 
of fuel may be increased fourfold by increasing the rate of com- 
bustion or the size of the grate, it may be concluded that the 
efficiency of each foot of surface is increased by merely increas- 
ing the surface, or that the evaporative power of the boiler is 
increased more rapidly than the increase of heating surface, 
whilst the efficiency is maintained. There is, however, a 
maximum quantity of coal that can be economically burnt on 
each square foot of grate, which limits the power to be derived 
by increasing the heating surface, while the grate area remains 
constant, and with a given rate of consumption of fuel the 
increase of grate area is limited by practical considerations 
already noticed. 

It is, however, more especially to boilers of the locomotive 
typo that the two last conclusions can apply. In adding heat- 
ing surface to a locomotive boiler with a given area of firegrate, 
we can only increase the size of firebox, add midfeathers or 
similar expedients, and increase the number of tubes, as the 
length of boiler cannot usually be increased. This at once adds 
considerably to the economical evaporative power, by offering a 
larger surface at the most effective position in the boiler ; and 
if the diameter of the tubes be at the same time reduced, the 
evaporative efficiency is likely to be still further increased, as the 
smaller tubes are better adapted for extracting the heat from 
the gases, and the result found in practice agrees with the 
theoretical considerations advanced abova 

But in the case of an ordinary stationary boiler we can only 
augment the heating surface to any considerable extent by 
adding to the length of the boiler, or by increasing the run of 
the flues. In either case we add the heating surface where it is 
least effective, and where the least quantity of water is evapo- 
rated, in consequence of the gases being here cooler, and in the 
worst condition for imparting their heat, and also on account of 
the deposit of aoot and incrastation being thickest where the 
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gases quit the boiler for the chimney. By doubling the length 
of a tubular or externally fired boiler we should not be able even 
to double the consumption of fuel and maintain the same 
evaporative economy. Besides^ unless the draught can br 
materially increased at the same time that the run of the flues 
is lengthened there will be a decided falling off in the speed of 
evaporation. 

In the locomotive the forced draught allows a greater range 
in the rate of combustion than can be obtained in stationary 
and marine boilers. 

With a slaggish draught small tubes are liable to become 
choked up with soot or flue deposit, and this liability increases 
with the length of the tube. The same remark applies to a 
great extent to external flues, where the tendency of the soot 
to adhere to and accumulate upon the plates increases with the 
length of flue and sluggishness of draught. In multitubular 
boilers with chimney draught the ratio of the length to the 
diameter of tube should not exceed 24 : 1. In locomotives it 
may be made as much as 120 : 1. The reduction of the 
diameter of the tubes is limited by the area of the flue way it is 
found necessary to maintain, which will greatly depend upon the 
strength of the draught. In multitubular boilers with chimney 
draught the ratio of total tube area to grate area should be 
about 1:7. In locomotives the proportion of the collective 
sectional area of tubes to grate area is usually about 1 : 4. 
With a constant proportion of grate area and flue way, the grate 
is reduced to one-half by doubling the quantity of tubes of a 
given length, and still maintaining the same quantity of heating 
surface in them. As twice the quantity of fuel should be burnt 
on this reduced area to maintain the same efficiency, it follows 
<hat four times the quantity of fuel is to be burnt per hour per 
square foot of grate. The practical impossibility of exceeding a 
certain rate of combustion should restrict the reduction of the 
diameter of the tubes. With a given length of boiler the reduc- 
tion of the diameter of tubes is limited by the ratio of diameter 
and length of tube it is advisable to adhere to. At the Wigan 
coal trials in 1868 the effect was tried of dispensing with the 
external flues of a Lancashire and Guiloway boiler, the gases 
being allowed to pass directly from the internal flues to the 
chinmey. The result was a slight falling off in economy, or 
in pounds of water evaporated per pound of coal ; but very 
uearly the same quantity of water was evaporated as when the 
gases made the circuit of the external flues, and consequently 
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ti-ayened a mncli larger extent of heating surfiioe. It was also 
found thfit the Galloway boiler was not superior in eyaporative 
power or eoonomy to the ordinary Lancashire boiler, although it 
possesses a greater extent of effective heating surface, and also 
that the difference between the evaporative effect of iron and 
steel flues in a Lancashire boiler was not appreciable. In all 
these cases a high rate of evaporative efficiency was muntained, 
being above 9 lb. of water from 100^ per lb. of coal ; but had 
there been a considerably larger consumption of coal per hour, 
giving a higher temperature to the escaping gases, the result 
would have been more decidedly in favour of the larger heating 
surface of the Galloway boiler, and of both boilers with external 
flues, as compared with the results without them. 

There are cases, however, of boilers having two internal 
furnaces, with combustion chambers, and a number of small 
tubes at back end, which, notwithstanding their greater heating 
surface, cannot be made to generate steam as rapidly or as 
economically as boilers of the simple Lancashire type working 
alongside of them, and having the same external length and 
diameter, tha same grate area, chimney, and description of 
external flues, and other conditions. This unlooked-for result 
can only be ascribed to the decrease of draught and the increased 
quantity of incrustation and soot caused by the more com« 
plicated arrangement of flue way. With a cleaner fuel and 
purer water it is not improbable that the results would be 
reversed. 

There are numerous cases where the additional surface of 
conical and other water tubes is rendered almost useless by the 
amount of incrustation formed in them. The incrustation 
accumulates more rapidly inside these small tubes than on the 
convex surface of the main tubes they are placed in, in spite 
of the circulation, chiefly owing to the greater difficulty found 
in removing the incrustation as it forms, caused by its inac- 
cessibility. Greater pains should therefore be bestowed in 
cleauing out these water tube boilers in order to maintain their 
efficiency. It may be gathered from these last considerations 
that the evaporative result obtained from a new boiler may 
afford no guide to the value of the same boiler after it has been 
^ use some time. 

The comparative amount of hard incrustation is generally a 
pretty sure index of the value of the heating surface on which it 
is found. Where the ebullition is greatest, the amount of hard 
and tenacious scale will be least. This, however, does not apply 
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frhere tho boiliug off of the deposib is impeded by stays or other 
obstacles, such as are found on the crown of some locomotive 
fire-boxes, or in the midst of a nest of closely packed small 
tubes. In some cases where the boiler is not carefully cleaned, 
the line which marks the limit of the greatest ebullition oyer the 
furnaces of externally fired and internally flued boilers, and in 
\he water tubes, may be found pretty sharply defined by the 
variation in the thickness of incrustation, especially where the 
circulation is defectiye. The change in the colour of the incrus- 
tation caused by the heat when the furnace plates have been 
accidentally left bare of water, with a good fire underneath, some- 
times reveals the fact that the intense heat over the fire, both 
from the radiation of the incandescent fuel and the impingiog 
flames, is much greater than the heat imparted by the flame 
alone. The buckling of the plates caused by overheating under 
similar circumstances is usually confined to the crown in front 
of or above the bridge, and is also an indication of the greater 
intensity of the heat at this part. 

The most satisfactory method of determining the efficiency 
of any heating surface is that given by Professor Bankine, which 
is as follows : — 

E' ^ BS 

E S + AF" 

Where "Ef zs the available evaporative power, and E = the 
theoretical evaporative power of 1 lb. of a given kiud of fuel in 
an ordinary boiler in which S = the total area of heating 
surface, including feed water heater, if any ; F = the number 
of poimds of fuel burnt per hour. A and B are two constants 
foimd by experience ; A is probably approximately proportionate 
to the square of the quantity of air supplied per lb. of fuel. 
B is a fractional multiplier to allow for miscellaneous losses of 
beat, which, for chimney draught, is here taken at 20 per cent. 

4 
For boilers with chimney draught B ss — A ss -5 

19 
„ „ „ forced „ B = — A = -3 

The following are examples of efficiency for different proper- 
Hons of boilers and rates of combustion, with chimney draught 
calculated by means of this formula : — 
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SquATD foot of 
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•4 
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.48 
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7-48 
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1-75 


•62 


8-68 


7-4 
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•64 


8-96 


7 6 


ForWateiv 
tube and 
Cellular 
BoUers. 


' 


8-00 


•69 


9.66 


8-1 




400 
5-00 
600 


•71 
•72 
•73 


9.94 
10^0 
10^2 


8-4 
8^5 
8-6 



The third and fourth colamns give the average rate of eyapo- 
ration of boilers in use, the total heat from 1 lb. of coal being 
taken at 14 lbs. of water evaporated from 212^. With a clean 
boiler, good coal, Bkilful firing, and introducing the feed water 
at a high temperature, the quantities in column four may be 
increased by from 10 to 30 per cent. ; and on the other hand, 
with a dirty boiler and unskilful attendance they may be 
diminished from 66 to 20 per cent., which is too frequently the 
case, and Often causes much disappointment. With the best descrip^ 
tions of feed water heaters, or economisers, which utilise the heat 
from the escaping gases on their way to the chimney, and have 
their surface at right angles to the direction of the draught 
kept clear by means of self-acting scrapers, the feed may at 
times be raised to a temperature of 250°, or even more, with a 
corresponding saving in fueL The area of these economisers 
should be considered in estimating the efficiency of the total 
heating surface of the boiler. 

The plan sometimes adopted of placing an old boiler or tank 
in the flue between the end of the boilers and chinmey to serve 
as a feed water heater, is often attended with very unsatisfactory 
results, owing to the absorbing surface becoming thickly coated 
over with soot when smoky coals are used. There are instance? 
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of Bucli feed-warmers heating the water to about 212° for the 
first few days after being set to work; but their eflSciency 
gradually falls off, and sometimes at the end of a fortnignt they 
are unable to raise the temperature of the water they contain 
beyond 100°, simply owing to the thick non-conducting coating 
of soot they receive. 

There are many Cornish and Lancashire boilers, where due 
attention is not paid to cleaning the flues, working for months 
together with an inch or more of soot on the bottom plates in 
the external flues, and with a large quantity of flue deposit in 
the internal tubes, varying in thickness from that limited by 
the height of the bridge to 6" or 9" at the back end. In fact, 
the usual state of affairs is not much better than this after 
working a few weeks with ordinary descriptions of semi-bitu- 
minous coal, and a great part of the heating surface is reudored 
useless in oonscquence. 



o 3 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

BOILEB POWER 

It must l)e admitted that the manner in which the power of 
a boiler is uaoally calculated ia far from aatisfactoiy. It has 
long been the onstom to estimate boilers by their real or nominal 
horse power. As the nominal horse power of an engine is usually 
based upon the diameter of the cylinder, without regard to 
other conditions, so in boilers the nominal standard of power is 
estimated by their size, without regarding the pressure of steam, 
the efficiency of heating surface, size of grate, rate of combus- 
tion, quality of coal, setting, and frequently the most im- 
portant of all, the condition of the boiler and ability of the 
firemen. Whilst admitting their unsatisfactory nature, we shall 
give some of the rules that have been mostly employed. How- 
ever correct any one of these rules may be for one description of 
boiler, it will give a false result for boilers of a different class, 
or even of the same class, but of dififerent size and proportions. 

Armstrong's rule is to allow one cubic foot of water evaporated 
per hour, one square foot of firegrate area, and one square yard 
of total heating surface per horse power for ordinary coal, and 
I of a square foot of grate for good steam coal, and as little as 
I square foot when the best coal only is employed. This rule 
stands H P = i^ (S -f~ ^) where S = heating surface in yards, 
and G = area of fire grate in feet. Reckoning by superficies 
it is now usual to allow about 15 square feet of heating surface 
per nominal horse power for ordinary factory boilers. For 
multitubular boilers from 18 to 26 square feet of heating surface, 
'Mid from *5 to *85 square feet of grate area. 

Another rule very much used is to allow from 5 to 6 square 
feet of boiler section per H. P. in plain cylindrical boilers, or 

section of Boiler 
HP = 

I». Comiah and Lancashire boilers the sectional area of the 
flue tubes is usually added, and from 6 to 8 square feet per 
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H. P. is allowed. For example, in a Lancashire boiler 7 
feet diameter, 30 feet long, and having 2 flues 2' O*' diameter, 
we have 375 square feet of section, which divided by 8, gives 
47 H. P. For Galloway boilers 4-5 is usually taken for a 
divisor instead of 6. 

Another rule like Armstrong's is 



HP =z^S X G 

For multitubular boilers the following rule is sometimes 
used : 

HP=: l-8>/S X G S being in yards and 

G in feet. 

For marine boilers working up to nearly five times their 
nominal horse power — 

H P = 'TV 8^*0 

Ah the term nominal horse power, according to these rules, is 
BO undefined, it is preferable to reckon the power of a boiler by 
the quantity of water it will evaporate. With a moderately good 
eng^e one half cubic foot of water, or about 30 lb&, will develop 
1 H. P. (indicated) per hour. With eztemally fired boilers 
having the proportions between the heating surface and grate 
area between the limits of 10 and 16 to 1, the average evapo- 
rative power may be taken at 1 cubic foot from 18 feet of heat- 
ing 8ur£Etce, or 9 feet per H. P. Egg-ended furnace boilers, 
intensely heated their whole length, have been known to 
evaporate 1 cubic foot of water from 4 square feet of heating 
surface, which is equivalent to 2 square feet per H. P. In 
Cornish and Lancashire boilers, where the proportions between 
the heating surface and grate area are within the limits of 
15 and 25 to Ij the evaporative power may be taken at 1 cubic 
foot of water from about 14 square feet of total heating surface, 
or 7 square feet per indicated horse power. 

In multitubular and other boilers where the heating surface 
is to the grate area as from 30 : 1 to 40 : 1, 9 square feet of 
surface will evaporate 1 cubic foot of water, or require 4^ square 
feet of total heating surf oe per H. P. 

Vertical boilers are usually very wasteful of fuel, but in some 
eases, where ihe boiler is in good condition, and the circulation 
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U promoted by well arranged water tubes, they have evaporated 
8 IbiL of water from 60^ per 1 lb. of coal, and 1 cubic foot of 
water per hour ftrom 16 Bquare feet of heating surface, and may 
be reckoned at 8 square feet per H. P. ; but 10 or 12 square 
feet per H. P. are more commonly required. 

In locomotive boilers with forced draught, and the ratio of 
heating surface to grate area between 60 : 1 and 80 : 1, an 
average of 3 square feet of total heating surflEice per indicated 
H. P. may be taken as an approximation. As we have already 
said, the quality of fuel, rate of combustion, skill of stoker, 
arrangement of furnace, and condition of boiler, will materially 
influence these quantities. 

Suppose we require the sise of a Cornish boiler to supply 
steam to an engine having u cylinder 16" diameter and 24" 
stroke, making 60 revolutions a minute, cutting off at one 
quarter stroke, and working at 60 lbs. pressure. Now, without 
taking into accoimt the difference of pressure in the boiler and 
in the cylinder, we shall have the quantity of steam required 
per hour thus :— 16^ x '7854 X -26 *x 24 x 2 X 60 X 60 
= 5026 cubic feet^ This quantity should be increased by at 
least 25 per cent, to allow for }oss of steam in ports, clearance 
of piston, escape at safety valve, and other waste, as well as to 
allow some margin of power; we shall therefore have 6232 
cubic feet as the quantity of steam to be evaporated per hour. 
In table at page 303 we find that at 60 fi>8. pressure 1 cubic 
foot of steam is 353 times more bulky than the water from 
which it is raised, whence the above quantity of steam is 
equivalent to 17| cubic feet, or 3-106 lbs., of water evaporated at 
60 lbs. pressure per hour. 

The usual rate of combustion in Cornish boilers is about 12 lbs. 
of coal per square foot of grate area ; and taking the evapora- 
tion at 7 '25 lbs. from 60'' per lb. of coal, we get 12 x 7*25 
= 87 lbs. of water evaporated per square foot of grate per hour, 
and 1106 -r- 87 = 12f square feet of grate, the area required. 
Fixing the maximum length at 5 feet, the width will be 2' 7') 
which wiU require a tube of about 2' 9" diameter. Allowing 
6 inches for bottom water space, and 2' 3" from furnace crown 
to shell crown, we have a boiler 5' 6" diameter ; and taking the 
length at four times the diameter, we shall have 22 feet as the 
length. 

Had the area of firegrate required been about 20 square feet, 
it would have been advisable to limit the length of grate to 
4 feet, and to make a Lancashire boiler 7 feet diameter x 28 
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feet loQg, liATing two 2' 9" tubes, instead of making the grate 
6' 0*^ X 3' 4", and using a Cornish boiler 6' 0" diameter, with 
a 3' 6* furnace tube. 

Many tests have been undertaken to ascertain the evaporative 
power of different classes of boilers in actual work ; but few of 
these are of any value, owing to the unreliable means usually 
employed to measure the quantity of water evaporated. The 
easiest method, and consequently the one most frequently 
adopted, is to measure the quantity by the difference of its 
height in the water-gauge glass at the beginning and end of the 
trial, and also at intermediate stages. This method is very 
rude and uncertain, since there can be little doubt that in many 
boilers at work the surface of the water is not level, but is 
usually higher over the furnace, or where the greatest ebullition 
occurs. The difference in height at any moment will greatly 
Jv^3nd upon the intensity of the ebullition which is ever vary- 
ing dming the intervals between firing. With mechanical firing 
the difference of height is probably reduced to a minimum. 

The meters employed for measuring the water are sometimes 
not trustworthy. The only sure method of ascertaining the 
quantity of water evaporated is by actual measurement with a 
cistern or vessel, whose cubic contents are accurately known. 
The quantity of water in the boiler before and after the trial 
should be measured at the same temperature, which should not 
exceed 212° to ensure acciiracy. But even when the amount 
of water introduced and the quantity passed off from the boiler 
is accurately ascertained, there yet remains a doubt as to how 
much has been actually evaporated, and how much may have 
passed off in priming, unless the trial has been conducted with 
the boiler open to the atmosphere, which appears to be the only 
condition under which accuracy can be ensiired, unless a suitabld 
apparatus can be provided for accurately measuring the weight 
and temperature of all the steam and water given off when the 
boiler is working above atmospheric pressure. 

There are very few boilers that do not prime more or less, 
and the quantity of water passed off in this manner is sometimes 
very considerable, and has led to the impossible results of 
16 and 17 lbs. of water evaporated per lb. of ordinary coal in 
locomotive and water tube boilers being seriously recorded. Ex- 
ternally fired boilers that have given the moderate result of 5 lbs. 
of water per lb. of coal at atmospheric pressure, have shown 
the unexpected result of 10 and 12 lbs. of water evaporated at 
40 IbiL pressure. In fiftot, unless the amoimt of water passed 
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over with the steam by priming^ when workiog under pressune, 
can be aocnrately ascertained, the evaporative results are not to 
be relied upon, however carefully in other respects the trial may 
have been conducted. 

It is customary to give the quantity of water evaporated from 
a temperature of 212% to which the results of evaporation are 
usually reduced. 

The quantity corresponding to any temperature of feed water 
and working pressure can readily be found with the aid of the 
annexed table, taken from the ^' Enpydopeadia Britannica,* 
wherain are presented the relations of the properties of steam, 
aa now aooepted by the best authorities :«- 
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Fropertits of Saturated Steank 



I Total pros- 
Bureiidr 

Bquureinch 
measured 
Iroma 



Pressure 
above atmo- 
sphere. 



Sensible 
temperature 
in Fahren- 
heit 



1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
U 
U'7 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
2i 
20 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 



Total heat in 
degrees from 

zero of 
Fahrenheit 





•3 

1-8 

2-3 

8-3 

4*3 

5-3 

6-3 

7-3 

8-3 

9-8 

10-3 

11-3 

12-3 

13-3 

14-3 

15-3 

16-8 

17-8 

18-8 

19.3 

20-8 

21-3 

22-3 

23'8 

24-8 

25-3 



102 1 

126-3 

141-6 

1531 

162-3 

170-2 

176-9 

182-9 

188-8 

198-3 

197-8 

202-0 

205-9 

209-6 

212.0 

213-1 

216-3 

219-6 

222-4 

225-3 

228-0 

230-6 

233-1 

235-5 

237-8 

240-1 

242-3 

244-4 

246-4 

248-4 

250-4 

252-2 

264-1 

255-9 

257-6 

259-8 

260-9 

262-6 

264-2 

265-8 

267-8 



1144-6 

1151-7 

1156-6 

1160-1 

1162-9 

1165-3 

1167-8 

1169-2 

1170-8 

1172-3 

1173-7 

1176-0 

1176-2 

1177-3 

1178-1 

1178-4 

1179-4 

1180-3 

1181-2 

1182-1 

1182-9 

1183-7 

1184-6 

1185-2 

1185-9 

1186-6 

1187-3 

1187-8 

1188-4 

1189-1 

1189-8 

1190-4 

1190-9 

1191-6 

1192-0 

1192-6 

1193-0 

1193-5 

1194-0 

1194-6 

1194-9 



Weight of 

one cubic 

foot of 

steam. 



Belatiye 
volume of 
steam com- 
pared with 
water from 
which it ^ 
raised. 



-0030 

-0058 

-0086 

•0112 

•0138 

-0163 

•0189 

-0214 

-0239 

-0264 

•0289 

-0814 

-0338 

•0362 

•0380 

•0887 

•0411 

•0436 

-0459 

•0483 

•0507 

•0531 

•0555 

•0580 

•0601 

•0626 

•0660 

•0673 

•0696 

•0719 

•0743 

-0766 

-0789 

•0812 

-0885 

-0858 

-0881 

-0905 

-0929 

•0952 

-0974 
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PropeHUs of Saturated SUam. 
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square incb 
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temperature 

in Fahren- 


Total heat in 
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BeUtlTO 
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heit degrees. 


Fahrenheit 


steam. 


water from 
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41 


26-8 


268-7 


1195-4 


•0996 


625 


42 


27-8 


270-2 


1195-8 


•1020 


611 


48 


28-8 


271-6 


1196-2 


-1042 


598 


44 


29-8 


278-0 


1196-6 


•1065 


585 


45 


80-8 


274-4 


1197-1 


-1089 


' 572 


46 


31-3 


275-8 


1197-5 


•1111 


561 


47 


82-8 


277 1 


1197-9 


-1183 


550 


48 


88-8 


278-4 


1198-3 


•1156 


589 


49 


84-3 


279-7 


1198-7 


-1179 


529 


60 


85-8 


281-0 


1199-1 


•1202 


518 


51 


86-8 


282-8 


1199-5 


•1224 


509 


52 


87-3 


283-5 


1199-9 


•1246 


500 


58 


88-8 


284-7 


1200-3 


-1269 


491 


54 


89-8 


285-9 


1200-6 


•1291 


482 


55 


40*8 


287-1 


1201 


-1314 


474 


56 


41-3 


288-2 


1201-3 


-1386 


466 


57 


42-3 


289-3 


1201-7 


-1864 


458 


58 


43-3 


290-4 


1202-0 


•1380 


451 


59 


44-3 


291-6 


1202-4 


•1403 


444 


60 


45-3 


292-7 


1202-7 


•1425 


437 


61 


46-3 


293-8 


1203-1 


•1447 


430 


62 


47-3 


294-8 


1203-4 


•1469 


424 


68 


48-3 


295-9 


1203-7 


•1493 


417 


64 


49-3 


296-9 


1204-0 


-1516 


411 


65 


50*3 


298-0 


1204-3 


•1538 


405 


66 


51-3 


299-0 


1204-6 


-1560 


899 


67 


52-3 


800-0 


1204-9 


-1588 


898 


68 


58-3 


800-9 


1205-2 


•1605 


888 


69 


54-3 


801-9 


1205.5 


-1627 


888 


70 


55-3 


302-9 


1205-8 


-1648 


878 


71 


56-3 


803-9 


1206-1 


•1670 


878 


72 


57-3 


804-8 


1206-3 


.1692 


868 


73 


58-3 


805-7 


1206-6 


-1714 


863 


74 


59-3 


806-6 


1206-9 


•1786 


859 


75 


60-3 


807-5 


1207-2 


-1769 


858 


76 


61-3 


808-4 


1207-4 


•1782 


849 


77 


62-3 


809-3 


1207-7 


•1804 


845 


78 


63*8 


810-2 


1208-0 


-1826 


841 . 


79 


64-3 


811-1 


1208-8 


•1848 


887 


80 


66-3 


812-0 


1208*5 


'1869 


838 


81 


66-8 


812-8 


1208-8 


-1891 


829 
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Fropertiea of Sdturated Steam. 



Total pres- 
sure per 
square inch 
measured 
from a 


Pressure 
above atmo- 
sphere. 


Sensible 

temperature 

in Fahren- 


Total heat in 
degrees from 

zero of 
Fahi-enheit. 


Weight of 

one cubic 

foot of 

steam. 


Relative 
volume of 
steam com- 
pared with 
water from 


vacuum. 










raised. 


82 


67-3 


313-6 


1209-1 


•1913 


325 


88 


68-3 


314-5 


1209-4 


-1935 


321 


84 


69 -3 


315-3 


1209-6 


•1957 


818 


85 


70-3 


316-1 


1209-9 


-1980 


314 


86 


71-3 


316-9 


1210-1 


-2002 


311 


87 


72-3 


317-8 


1210-4 


•2024 


308 


88 


73-3 


318-6 


1210-6 


.2044 


305 


89 


74-3 


319.4 


1210-9 ■ 


-2067 


301 


90 


75-8 


320-2 


1211-1 


-2089 


298 


91 


76-3 


321-0 


1211-3 


-2111 


295 


92 


77-3 


321-7 


1211-5 


-2133 


292 


93 


78-3 


322-5 


1211-8 


.2155 


289 


94 


79-3 


323-3 


1212-0 


•2176 


286 


95 


80-3 


324-1 


1212-3 


•2198 


283 


96 


81-3 


324-8 


1212-5 


•2219 


281 


97 


82-3 


325-6 


1212-8 


•2241 


278 


98 


83-3 


326-3 


1213-0 


•2263 


275 


99 


84-3 


327 1 


1213-2 


•2285 


272 


100 


85-3 


327-9 


1213-4 


•2307 


270 


101 


86-8 


828-5 


1213-6 


•2329 


267 


102 


87-3 


329-1 


1113-8 


•2351 


265 


108 


88-3 


329-9 


1214-0 


•2373 


262 


104 


89*3 


830-6 


1214-2 


•2393 


260 


105 


90-3 


331-3 


1214-4 


-2414 


257 


106 


91-3 


331-9 


1214-6 


•2435 


255 


1U7 


92-3 


332-6 


1214-8 


-2456 


253 


108 


93-3 


333-3 


1215-0 


-2477 


251 


109 


94-3 


834-0 


1215-3 


•2499 


249 


110 


95-3 


334-6 


1216-5 


•2521 


247 


111 


96-3 


835-3 


1215-7 


•2543 


245 


112 


97-3 


336-0 


1215-9 


-2564 


243 


113 


98-3 


336-7 


1216-1 


•2586 


241 


114 


99-3 


837-4 


1216-3 


•2607 


239 


115 


100-3 


338-0 


1216-5 


•2628 


237 


116 


101-3 


338-6 


1216-7 


•2649 


235 


117 


102-3 


339-3 


1216-9 


•2674 


283 


118 


103-3 


339-9 


1217-1 


•2696 


231 


119 


104-3 


340-5 


1217-3 


•2738 


229 


120 


105-3 


341-1 


1217-4 


•2769 


227 


121 


106-3 


341-8 


1217-6 


-2780 


225 


122 


107-3 


342-4 


1217-8 


-2801 
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FnperHtB of SabwaUd SUam. 




•uroper 
neamirod 


Frassuro 

aboTo atmo- 

.ph«>«. 


BonalMe 

temperature 
in Fahren- 


Total heatfai 

degreea from 

aero of 


Weight of 

one cubic 

foot of 


Relative 
Tolame of 

pared with 
water from 
which it was 


fhnnft 


heit degroea. 


Fahrenheit 




TaottOM. 










raiMd. 


128 


108-3 


843-0 


12180 


-2822 


222 


124 


109-8 


843-6 


1218-2 


-2845 


221 


126 


110-8 


844-2 


1218-4 


-2867 


219 


126 


111-8 


344-8 


1218-6 


•2889 


217 


127 


112-3 


845-4 


1218-8 


-2911 


215 


128 


113-8 


346-0 


1218-9 


•2938 


214 


129 


114-8 


846-6 


1219-1 


•2955 


212 


130 


115-8 


847-2 


1219-8 


•2977 


211 


181 


116-8 


347-8 


1219-5 


•2999 


209 


182 


117-8 


848-8 


1219-6 


•3020 


208 


188 


118-3 


848-9 


1219-8 


-8040 


206 


184 


119-3 


849-5 


1220-0 


•3060 


205 


135 


120-8 


850-1 


1220-2 


•8080 


208 


186 


121-3 


850-6 


1220-8 


•8101 


202 


137 


122-3 


351-2 


1220-5 


-3121 


200 


138 


123-8 


851-8 


1220-7 


-8142 


199 


189 


124-3 


852-4 


1220-9 


-3162 


198 


140 


125-3 


852-9 


1221-0 


-3184 


197 


141 


126-3 


858-5 


1221-2 


-3206 


195 


142 


127-3 


3540 


1221-4 


-3228 


194 


143 


128-8 


854-5 


1221-6 


-8250 


193 


144 


129-3 


855-0 


1221-7 


•3273 


193 


146 


180-3 


355-6 


1221*9 


-8294 


190 


146 


131-3 


356-1 


12220 


'8315 


189 


147 


132-3 


856-7 


1222-2 


-3336 


188 


148 


133-3 


857-2 


1222-3 


•3357 


187 


149 


134-3 


357-8 


1222-5 


-3377 


186 


150 


135-3 


358-3 


1222-7 


-8397 


184 


155 


140-3 


361-0 


1223-5 


-3500 


179 


160 


145-3 


363-4 


1224-2 


•3607 


174 


165 


150-3 


366-0 


1224-9 


-3714 


169 


170 


155-3 


368-2 


1225-7 


-3821 


164 


175 


160-3 


370-8 


1226-4 


•3928 


159 


180 


165-3 


372-9 


1227-1 


.4035 


155 


185 


170-3 


375-3 


1227-8 


-4142 


151 


190 


175-3 


377-6 


1228-5 


-4250 


148 


195 


180-3 


379.7 


1229-2 


•4367 


144 


200 


185-3 


881-7 


1229-8 


•4464 


141 


210 


195-3 


886-0 


1231-1 


-4668 


185 


220 


206.3 


889-9 


1232-3 


-4872 


129 


230 


215-3 


893-8 


1233-5 


-6072 


123 
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Total prw- 

sure per 

square ineh 

measured 

from a 

vacuum. 


Pressure 
above atmo- 
sphere. 


Sensible 
temperature 
in Fahren- 
heit degrees. 


Total heat in 
degrees from 

zero of 
Fahrenheit. 


Weight of 

one cubic 

foot of 

steam. 


Relatire 
volume of 
steam com- 
pared with 
water from 
which it was 

raised. 


240 
250 
260 
270 
280 
290 
800 


225-3 
235-3 
245-3 
255-3 
265 8 
275-8 
285-3 


397-6 
401-1 
404-6 
407-9 
411-2 
414-4 
417-5 


1234-6 
1235-7 
1236-8 
1237-8 
1238-8 
1239-8 
1240-7 


•5270 
•6471 
•5670 
-5871 
•6070 
•6268 
•6469 


119 
114 
110 
106 
102 
99 
96 



Here we see that at 212° the total quantity of heat in the steam 
is 1178'' % which gives a difference of 966°*1. This heat, 
usually termed latent, is absorbed in performing the work of 
expanding the particles of water from the solid to the gaseous 
state. Now, suppose the water is evaporated at 60 lbs. pressure, 
the steam will have a temperature of 307% and a total heat of 
1207^ If the feed has been introduced at 60% it is evident 
that 1147° of heat have been imparted. As the amount 
evaporated is inversely proportional to the quantity of heat 
required, we have 1147 -^ 966 = 1^2. Multiplying by this 
factor, ihe quantity evaporated at 60 lbs. pressure from 60% 
we obtain the amount that would be evaporated at 212° by the 
same quantity of fueL 

By the same table can be ascertained the comparatively small 
increase of heat required to evaporate water at higher pressures. 
Suppose we take water evaporated at 45 lbs. pressure from a 
feed temperature of 60% then each lb. of water will require 
1202^7 — 60 =s 1142^7° for its conversion into steam. If we 
take the pressure at 100 lbs. we shall have 121C-9— 60 = 
1166^9° as the quantity required. The difference between these 
two total quantities is only 14 '2°, and is so small as to be scarcely 
hrorth considering. LeaviDg out of account the loss due to the 
slight reduction of the conducting power of the material, the 
increased amount of heat required for the higher pressure will 
be only 3^^ of the total heat required at 60 lbs. With an 
evaporation of 7 lbs. of water from 1 lb. of coal, it will be ob- 
tained by using 3^ j more fuel, or about 1 lb. in about 5^ owt« 
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A q!iantiiy not appreciable in the ordinary modes of weighing 
9oaL The economy is then manifest of usiDg ateam of high 
preBsore, when at the same time advantage is taken of the 
faoilities it offen for working expansively in the cylinder. 

The saving that may be effected by heating the feed water 
may be shown as follows : — If we take the normal temperature 
of the feed water at 60°, the temperatnre of the heated water at 
212^, and the boiler pressure at 20 lbs., the total heat imparted 
to the steam in one case is 1192°*6 — 60"*= 1132*'-5, and 
in the other case 1192 '5 — 212 = 980^-5, the difference being 
152% or a saving of TrHis "° ^^*^ P^ ^^^ 

If the pressure be taken at 120 lbs. instead of 20 lbs. the 
saving will be 13*1 per cent., showiug a slight diminution in the 
economy effected by heating the water when a high pressure in 
the boiler is employed. 

The loss from blowing off when fresh water is used may be 
found as follows. Supposing the ratio of the quantity of water 
evaporated to that blown out is 10 : 1, we have with a pressure 
of 20 lbs. and a feed temperature of 100* — 

Evaporated 10 (1192^-5 — 100°) = 10925 heat units 
Blown out 1(259-3 — 100°) = 159 3 „ „ 
Total =z 11084-3 „ „ 



showing a loss of only 1*4 per cent, of the total heat imparted. 

With a pressure of 100 lbs. we should have a corresponding 
loss of 2 per cent 

The effect of the presence in a liquid of any substance in 
solution is to resist ebullition, and to raise the boiling point. 
In ordinary fresh water the slight increase in the elevation of 
temperature, due to the presence of salts in solution, is generally 
disregarded ; but in salt water, partially saturated, the increase 
is of some practical importance. The boiling point of saturated 
brine is 226°, and that of weaker brine is higher than the boiling 
point of pure water by 1°'2 for each -^^ of salt the water con- 
tains. The quantity contained by average sea water is usually 
taken as -3^^. The loss of heat by blowing out when salt water 
Ls used can easily be calculated for any pressure and degree of 
saltness. Assuming the temperature of the feed water to be 
105% at a pressiure of 20 tt>s., and a saltness of -^^, the tem- 
perature of the water in the boiler will be 261** f, the corre- 
sponding total heat of the steam being 1194-9, and the quantity 
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of water to he blown out is equal to the quantity evaporated. 
We have then : — 

For evaporation 1 (ll94°-9 — 105*^) = 1089-9 heat units, 
blown out 1 ( 261-7 - 1 05)= 156-7 „ „ 
Total = 1246-6 „ „ 
Consequently the heat lost by blowing out is yf l^-ff ^^ 12.6 per 
cent, of the total heat imparted. 

In the same manner it will be found for a degree of satura- 
tion of ^^, when the quantity of water to be blown out will be 
*5 the quantity evaporated, that the loss of heat by blowing oSH 
will be only 6*7 per Qent. of the total heat impartedi 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
BURSTING AKD COLLAPSING PRESSURES OF CYLINDERS 

BUBSTINO P&ESSUBIL 

Thb followiDg table of the strength of cylindrical ahells to 
resiftt internal bursting pressure in a direction parallel to their 
axis is calculated by this approximate formula— 



where P = bunting pressure in tt>s. per square inch, 
T = thickness of cylinder in sixteenths, 
D = diameter of shell in quarter feet, 
c = a constant, being, 

1097 for single riveting ) , . • 

1372 for double riveting / "^^8^* *'^^ 
1733 for single riveting \ . 
91ft6 for double riveting j "**^ 
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COLLAPSIKG PRESSURES. SlIS 



C0LLAF»[N0 PRSSStmSS. 



Thb foTlorvnng tables give the strength of tubes of perfectly 
drcular form, or not more than about the thickness of plate 
from the true circle. As the shape of long tubes, especially 
when of large diameter, is yery irregular, and liable to undergo 
a gradual change, from the heat being applied chiefly at the 
crown, and from the resistance to expansion caused by rigidity 
in the end plates, to say nothing of the sudden distortion 
likely to arise from incrustation and the use of thick or greasy 
water, a large factor of safety should be allowed for thi 
blowing-off pressure of the boiler. This should in no case be 
less than 4, and in new boilers, in which the pressure is so 
often after a time increased, a factor of not less than 6 should 
always be allowed. 

The tables are calculated by this approximate formula — 

p _ 262-4 X T2^ 



L X D 



P = collapsing pressure in lbs. per square inch, 
T = thickness of tube in thirty-seconds, 
L = length in feet, 
D = diameter in quarter feet. 

Note, — It is obvious that the strength of a tube to resist 
collapse cannot exceed the crushing strength of the material, 
and the application of Fairbaim's rule is limited by the crushing 
strength of the material Taking the resistance of plates to a 
crushing pressure at 12 tons per square inch, we have 

P = 806, BOOK' 63760 y K 
LD ■ D 

nrhence L = Kx 15, 

or the crushing strength and collapsing strength by Fairbaim't 
rule are equal when the length of tube in feet is equal to th« 
thickness in indies multiplied by 15. It is, however, probable 
that the collapsing pressure of short tubes is much less than 
this, and 8 instead of 15 might be nearer the mark. Furthei 
experimentF are require! to decide this. 
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AdAmBon*8 flanged tube seams, 108, 

110, 194, 209 
Air admission, 270 

— quantity required for oombnution, 

254 

— space throngli fire grate, 153 
Amiealing steel plates, 46 

— effects of, 49 
Anti-incrustation nostrums, 179 
Anthracite coal, 248 
Armstrong on heating surface, 274 



Ball yalves, 114 

Balloon boilers, 8 

Barnaby^s experiments on punched 

steel plates, 48 
Bessemer steel, 44, 49, 52 
Best Yorkshire iron, S3, 38, 64 
Bituminous coal, 248 
Blind riyet holes, 67 
Blisters, 35, 211, 280 
Blowing-off for preyenting hicrusta- 
tion, 169 

— apparatus, 169 

-— waste caused by, 1 71, 308 

— periodical, necessity o^ 

171, 176 

— apparatus, choked up, 186 
Bloir-ont yalyes, defects of, 141 

— — protection of, 148 

— — yersustaps, 140 
Bourdon pressure gauge, 135 
Bowling plates, 33 

— hoops for tubes, 109, 194 
Breeches flued boilers, 4 

Brands of plates, 33, 36 



Brickwork about boilers, 156, 198 
Bridge, furnace, 154, 202 

— area oyer, 155 
-— inyerted, 165 

Brittieness of wrought iron, 41 

— cast iron, 24 
Brix, M., experiments on expansion 

of fire bars, 153 
Bursting strength of cylinders, 8, 11, 

310 
Butt joints, 70, 84 
Butterley boiler, 4 

a 

Calcareous deposits, 162 
Cambered end plates, 21 
Carbonate of lime, 132, 161, 164 
Cast iroi for boilers, 24 

— tenacity of, 25 

'— treacherous nature of^ 25, 29 
Caulking, effects of careless, 51, 61, 

197 
Chalybeate watei% oorrosiye nature 

of, 168 
Circulation, 5, 116, 162 

— defectiye, effects o^ 203, 
204 
Chemical agents for remoying scale, 
172 

— action as a cause of grooying, 

197 

— equiyalents, table o^ 245 
Clark's, Dr., process, 181 

Clark, E., on riyeted work, 56 

— D. K., on heating surfiMse^ £91 
Cleaning, 111,164,170, 185 

— Cornish boilers, 146 

— flues, 156 
Coal-caking, 153, 154 
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Goal, kind! of, 248 

— itaam, 250 

— triali, 260 

— speed of oombmtion of, 272 
Coke, 247, 250 

Oollapaing strength of tubes, 18, 49 
Cold-hammeriiig, effect of, 40, 42, 62 
Oombustion, air required for, 254 

— beat o( 251 

— T&te 0^ 272 
Combustion ohambera, eorTOsionin,205 
Conducting power of materials, 50, 280 
Construction of boilers, 89 

Copper boilers, 2 
*- for boiler making, 25, SO 

— stay bolts, 94 
Contraction and expansion, effects of 

unequiO, 86, 40, 208, 204, 205, 

230, 236 
Contraction of rivets in oooling, 56, 

62,66 
Cooper's plates, 33 
Comisb boilers, 5, 92, 107 

— — feed arrangement in, 

116 

— — tubes, 198 

— ~ grooring in, 194, 196 

— » setting 0^199 

.. — OYerheating of fur- 
naces, 166 
— > — • external corrosion, 204 
^ — fractures in, 207 

— — expansion of, 209 

— — fire grates of, 164, 271 
^ ^ testing of, 219 

— — heating surface of, 

276, 290, 297 

— — power of, 298, 299 

— — flues of, 137 

— — difficulty of cleaning, 

146 
Corrosion produced by hydrochloric 
acid, 168 

— supposed by use of soda, 174 

— prevented by use of soda, 174 

— induced by breaking skin of 

plates, 188 

— internal, 187 

•~- prevention of, 191 

— caused by very pure waters^ 

192 

— external, 197 

— at boiler mountings, 205 
Cou8t6, M., on solubility of salts, 161 



Oowbum safety valve^ 129 
Crystalline appearance, 39, 41, 214 
flinders, bursting strength o^ 7, 

213, 310 
— collapsing strength o^ 13, 

107, 318 

D. 

Damage caused by getting up steam 

too quickly, 205, 223, 225 
Dampers, 157 

Danger from want of feed cheek valves, 
113 

— — defective blow-out ap- 

paratus, 140 

— — using unguarded man- 

holes, 144 

— — cutting out shell for dome 

holes, 147 

— — accumidation of scale, 158 

— — overheating of egg-ended 

boilers, 163 

— — using greasy water, 166, 

177 

— — neglecting to blow out, 

176, 179 

— — cooling boiler down sud- 

denly, 184, 209 

— — blowing*outwhilehot^203 

— — defective staying, 227 

— — accumulation of air in 

water tube boilers, 228 

— — priming, 281 

— — defective workmanship, 

217, 230 
Dead plates, 152, 269 
Dead water in Lancashire boilers, 157 
Defective workmanship, 217, 230 
Dewrance's experiments on evapora- 
tive power of tubes, 284 
Diagonal stays, 99 
Domes, 72, 147 

Drifting, injurious effects of, 66, 67, 7P 
Drilling steel plates, 47 

— iron plates, 63 
Ductility of copper, 25 

— iron, 40 

— steel, 49 

E. 
Egg-ended boilers, 4, 89, 90, 115 
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blowing out. 144 
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Bggended boileis, water gauges for, 
137, 138 

— — floats for, 139 

— — fire grates of, 161, 

271 

— — flues for, 156 

— — setting of, 156, 

200 

— — staying of, 98, 236 

— — incnistationin,163 

— — fractures in, 206, 

207, 208 

— — o?erheatingof,211, 

230, 238 

— — heating sur&ce of, 

276, 290 

— — evaporatiye power 

of, 299 
Elastic limit of iron and steel, 214 
Elephant boilers, 5, 276 
Elliptical boilers, 11 
Elliptical tubes, 18 
Evaporatiye power of boilers, 273, 
293, 299 
— — of tubes, 289, 

291 
Expansion and contraction, effects o( 
36, 40, 92, 203, 204, 
205, 230, 236 

— sudden, for removing 

scale, 184 
•— of tubes in Cornish boilers, 
193 

— of long boilers, 209 
Experiments on strength of copper, 31 

— — iron, 38, 43, 

76 

— — tubes, 14 

— — spheres, 13 

— — steel plates, 

47,48 

— — steel riveted 

work, 50 

— — welded steel 

bars, 52 

— "^ welded iron 

plates, 86, 
87 

— — rivets, 56 

— riveted work, 
69, 71, 73 

— — punched&dril- 

led plates, 
68 



Expeiimentson strength of screwed 
bars, 93 

— in exploding boilers, 

239, 241 

— with steam coals, 260 

— evaporative power of flat 

surfaces and tubes, 
274, 284 
Explosions of sectional boilers, 6 

— caused by injudicious re- 

pairs, 210 

— caused by overpressure^ 

226 

— caused by internal dynamic 



— caused by ignition of gases 

in flues, 233 

— simultaneous, 233 

— investigation of, 237 

— electricity as a cause of, 

239 

— superheating theory, 240 

— by overheating, 241 

— spheroidal th^eory, 242 

P. 

Factor of safety, 213 

Fairbaim on elongation of iron bars, 9 

— strength of wrought iron 

tubes, 14 
- strength of wrought iron 

at high temperatures, 
43 

— strength of single and 

double riveted joints, 
69, 71 

— strength of Iron and cop- 

per stay bolts, 100 
Faraday, analysis of sea water, 161 
Famley plates, 33 

Feed admission, best position for, 115, 
117, 205 

— — through blow-out ap* 

paratus, 170 

— delivery pipes, 116, 205 

— temperature o^ 118, 308 

— heaters, 118, 166, 308 

— pipes, furring up of, 119, 168 
Fibrous iron, 39, 41 

Firebox staying, 99, 104 
Field's tubes, 5 

Fireboxes, 25, 80, 91, 93, 99, 103, 
104, 276 Pnoal^ 
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WinhoiEm, fraisliirM in, 811 
7in\mn,162 

— wTonght and ciit iroiii 154 

— hoUow, 154 

— expansion of, 158 
Fire doon, 151 
Firegrate, arel^ 298 

— indbied, 154 

— abort and long^ 271 
Firing, 267 

— forced, 255 
Flanging plates, 85 
Flash-flaes, 156 

Flat ends of cjUnden, 11, 22, 91, 98 

— staying, 28, 91 

Flat snrfaces, strength o^ 21, 22, 28 

— permanent set of, 22 

— for eyaporation, 275 
Fletcher, L. E., experiments on boiler 

explosions, 241 

— information about ex- 

plosions, 243 
Floats, 189 
Fines, cramped, 156 

— external, 298 
Fractures in eaist Iron, 27 

— appearance of in iron, 29, 

89, 42 

— in plates, 85, 78, 92, 115, 

205, 253, 281 
Franklin Institute, experiments, 81, 

289 
French boiler, 5 
Furnace boilers, fractures in, 206, 

207, 210 
Fomace mouth piece^ 150 

— • fronts, 162 
Furring, see Incrustration. 

— up of feed apparatus, 119 

— — blow out, 144 
Furrowing, see Grooving. 
Fusible plugs, 181 

— — should be frequently 

renewed, 188 

G. 

Gad8by*s tubes, 5 
Galloway boiler, 4, 194, 298 

— tubes, 111 
Galyanic action, 94, 183, 190 
Giuge, mercurial pressure, 183 

— dial pressure, 135 

— water, 136 



Qraiearea, 291,298 

(Cray's, J. Madariane, role for efflux 

of iteam, 120 
Grease in water leading to oyer* 
heating, 166, 242 

— and priming, 150 

— may retard ebullition and cir- 

culation, 163 

— as affected by soda, 174 

— use of for preyenting incmsui' 

tion, 177 

— may cause oonosion, 188 
Grooying, 91, 92, 108 

— in looomotiye boilers, 196 

— in yertical boilers, 195 

— in waggon and haystack 

boilers, 195 

— in Gomish and LaDcashire 

boilers, 192, 210 
Gusset stoys, 22, 97 



Handholes in yertical boilers, 147 
Haystack boiler, 8, 195 
Heating surface, coyered with sooL 
156 

— — and eyaporatiye power, 

121 

— — efficiency of, 273 

— — value 0^ 290 
High pressure steam, economy of 

using, 2, 307 
Hiller, H., boiler explosions^ 248 
Homogeneous metal, 44 
Hoops, strengthening for tubes, 107 
Hopkinson safety yalye, 131 
Horse power of boilers, 298 
Hydraulic riyeting, 55 
Hydraulic test, 217 
Hydrochloric acid in boilers, 168, 176 



Incrustation on cast iron, 28 

— thickness of, 158 

— leads to oyerheating, 

158, 229 

— interferes with examina- 

tion, 159 

— difficulty of removing^ 

159 
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tncmstatioD, calcareous, 160 

least in amount orer fur- 
nace, 163 

— loss of heat due to, 164, 

287, 294 

— appearance o^ 167 

means for preyenting, 

168 

— prevent-ed by blowing oflF, 

169 

— by chemical agents, 172 

— by mechanical agents, 

177 
by smearing boiler, 178 

— by improving circulation, 

180 
<» prevented by surfiwse 

condensation, 182 
by manual labour, 183 

— by electric agents, 184 
Injectors, check valves on, 114 
Internal pressure in cylinders, 7, 213, 

Internally fired Boilers, tee Cornish 

and Lancashire boilers. 
Iron, wrought, character of, 32 
— limit of elasticity, 214 



Jarring strains, 40, 220, 234 

— effects of, 62 
Joints for boiler mountings, 112, 145 

K. 
Kay's low-water safety-valve, 131 
Kirkaldy's experiments on wrought 
iron, 38 

— remarks on fracture of 

iron, 40-42 
*- experiments on steel 

riveted joints, 50 
M- experiments on welded 

steel bars, 52 

— experiments on welded 

iron bars, 86 
— • experiments on screwed 
bars, 93 
iCirtley*8 experiments on strength of 
welded iron plates^ 87 

L. 

UuuuaUonof pktes, 36. 211, 230 



Lancashire boilers, 4, 92, 107, 111 

— — lues of, 167, 293 

— — werheating of fur- 

naces in, 116 

— — expansion of tubes 

in, 193 

— — g*ooving in, 196 

— — setting of, 199 

— — etternal corrosion 

of, 204 

— — fhctures in, 207 

— — testing of, 219 

— — hewing surface of, 

t76, 290, 297, 
^3 

— — firegrates of, 271, 

154 

— — evajjrative powei 

of, 298 
Lap joints, 69, 73, 81 
Lap, defect of too muchi79 
— amount of, 82, 84,85 
Leakage, 80, 91, 220, 2\3 

— causes of, 202 
Lime, carbonate of, 160, \62 
— sulphate of, 160, 1(1 
Limit of elasticity, 214 
Locomotive boilers, 5, 9C 91, 116, 
lir|146, 204, 
21l;,300 

— — fire bo^ 154 

— — heatini surface 

of, ao, 291 
Longitudinal plating, weakness of, 

17, 72. 73, 89, 90 
Longridge, B. B., on explosi^s, 243 
Low moor plates, 33 
Low- water safety-valves, 131 

M. 

Machine riveting, 55 
Magnesia, carbonate of, 160-1^ 

— chloride o^ 168 
Manholes, defectivct 144 ^ 

— covers, 113 
Marten, B. B., on explosions, 24\ 
Maynard, experiments on punned 

and drilled plates, 68 
Mechanical action as a cause Vf 

grooving, 197 
Mechanical agents for preventing ii 

crustation, 177 
Mercurial pressure gnages, 134 
Monk bridge plates, 33 
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Mortar should not be vaed for boiler 

setting, 156, 198 
Modholes, 113, 145 
Mvltitnbnlar boUers, 4, 277, 298. 299 

— — setting of, 208 

0. 

Oy«l boilers, 10,11 
Oral tubes, wealness of, 18 
OyerheatiDg, caoaed by incrDstation, 
158, 166, 211 

— erased by greasy water, 

179 

— tccumulation of air, 228 

— taases o^ 228 

•— iidications of, 288 

— u a cause of explosions, 

241 
0?erpres8ure 231 

P. 

Peclet on iicrustation, 165 

— on ar admission, 270 

— on raporation, 280, 286 
Pitch of nets, 74> 79 

— table of, 81, 82, 84 
Pitting o4>lates, 189 
Plates, iun, 32, 206 

— tick edge, 91 

— tick, 69, 71, 84, 90, 281 
Plating,89 

Potash .'or prerenting incrustation, 

175 
Power,Doiler, 298 

— evaporative, 273 

— horse, 298 
Presste gauges, 133, 135 

— — position for fixing, 

136 
• initial blowing off, 120 
V high, economy of using, 2, 307 
Prling^ eauses of and prevention, 
149, 150, 165, 173 

— loss of water caused by, 301 
Paching, effects of on steel plates, 47 

— effects on iron plates, 63, 64 

— power required for, 65 

— induces corrosion, 191 



Q. 

QaaUty of Iron plates, 83, 40, 64 
copper, 80 



Bankine, Prof., on strength of fiai 
BudacQB, 22 
— on heating surface 

283, 295 
Bastriek boilers, 5 
Rate of combustion, 272 
Beed, E. J., on punched steel plates, 
48 
— on. riveted work, 67 

Rivet heads, 54, 62, 63, 188 
Rivets, form of, 53, 66 

— large, 81, 83 

— strength of, 55, 56, 68 

— pitch of, 74, 79, 82 

— tables, 81, 82, 84 
Riveted steel plates, 50 

— joints, 58 
Riveting by machine, 55 

— defective, 67 

Repairs, as affected by riveting, 51, 

66 
Rupture of fire boxes, 104 
Russian iron, 38 

a 

Sal-ammoniac, use of, 176 
Salt water, analysis, 161 

— blowing out, 171 
Safety valves, rule for area, 120 

— — lift of, 121 

— — effective opening of, 121 

— — disc, 121 

— — mitre, 122 

— — guides, 123 

— — lever, defects of, 124 

— — — rules for, 126 

— — spring balance, 127, 

130 

— — dead weight, 129 

— — Cowbum, 129 

— — inoperative, 180 

— — low water, 131 

— — overloading, 231 

— — lock, 232 
Safety, factor o^ 73, 89, 216 
Scale. See Incrustation. 
Sectional or segmental boilers, 3, 37, 

159, 228, 278 

— accumulation of air in, 328 
Screwed stays, 93 

Setting boiler, 156 

— — injudidoua, 196 
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Bharp'tf experiments on steel plates, 

47 
Shearing strength of rivets, 66 
Ship plates, 82 
Smoke preyention, 263 
Snapping of'iron, 40, 41 
Soda, use of for preventing incrusta- 
tion, 172 

— means for introducing, 172 

— destructiye to packing, &c. 174 

— effect on plates, 174 

— nsed to prevent corrosion, 174, 

192 

— nse of with greasy water, 175 

— use of may cause priming, 1 88, 

173 

— caustic, 174, 175 

— salts, solubility of, 160 
Spherical boilers, 3 
Sphere, strength o^ 19, 25 
Staffordshire plates, 32 
Stays, 23 

Staying flat ends, 23, 91 

— egg-ended boilers, 98, 236 

— fireboxes, 104 

Steam domes and chambers, 147 
^ pipes, 29 

— properties of, 308 

— efflux of into atmosphere, 120 
Stephenson, experiments on erapo- 

rative power of tubes, 284 
Steel for boiler making, 45 

— rivets, 51 

— welding, 52 

— corrosion of plates, 189, 190 
Stone boilers, 2 

Strength of cylinders, ti*ansverBe, 8 

— longitudinal, 7-11, 72, 73 

— due to lap joints, 17» 72 

— collapsing, 13 

— of flat surfaces, 21 

— of sphere, 19 

— of rivet iron, 55 

— of riveted joints, 58, 69, 71, 

173 
— - tensile of cast iron, 25 

— — wrought iron, 38, 

43 

— — copper, 31 

~ — steel, 44, 46, 49 

— — steel joints, 50 

— — stays, 99 

— loss of by pundiing, 64, 69, 

72 



Strengthening tubes, means for, 107 

— manholes, 145 

— domeholes, 150 
Stretching of wrought iron, 9, 42 
Surface condensation, 182 



T. 

Tables of diameter and pitch of rivets, 
81, 82, 84 

— properties of combustibles, 

245 

— composition of coal, 249 

— heat of combustion, 251 

— resultsofcoal trials, 260 

— rates of combustion, 272 

— evaporative efficiency, 296 

— properties of steam, 

— bursting pressure of ^lin^ 

ders, 311 

— collapsing pressures of ^- 

linders, 314 
Tallow, use of, in boilers, 177 
Tannic acid for incrustation, 175 
Taps, water gauge, 138 

— blow out, 142 

— best taper of, 142 

— gland and plug, defects of, 143 
Taylor Brothers' plates, 38 
Temperature, influence of, on strength, 

81, 43 
Tenacity of cast iron, 25 

— wrought iron, 9, 38 

— copper, 31 

— steel, 44^ 46 

Test for boilers, hydraulic^ 219 

— — objections to, 222 

— — duration of, 222 

— — steam, 218, 223 
Testing iron plates and rivets, 36 

— steel plates, 52 
Tie rods, 94 

Tightness, importance of, 80 
Treacherous character of cast iron, 21 

— — steel, 46 

Tubes, means for strengthening, 106 

— collapse of, 236 

— strength of, 14, 216, 813 

— steel, 49, 107 

* length of small, 293 

— distortion of, 220 

— evaporative power of, 276, 284 

— water, 4, 110, 294 
Tube-plates, leakage at, 205 
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Tubnlmii boilen, 8» 27, 159, 228, 
278 



(TDit boner, S, 27, 228 

(7i«, Dr., analyiis of aea wftter, 161 



YalTW, feed back prennre^ 118 

— safety, 119 

— blow out, 141 

Yertieal boUer, 6, 89, 90, 92, 202, 
299 

— — fire grates oi^ 164 

— — fractures in, 210 

— — grooTing in, 195 
Vibration, effects o( 40, 62, 220, 284 
Voltaic action. See Qalvanic actiim 



W. 
Wagon boiler, 8^ 195 



Wasb-ont plags, 1 16 

Waste pipes to safety Taiyes, 1:25 

— to blow out apparatus, 

148 
Water feed, nature o^ should influence 
cb<nce of boUer to-be used, 159 

— pockets, 111, 278 

— gauges, 186 

— spaces, 108, 110, 111 

— tubes, 4, 110, 276, 278, 291 
Wear and tear due to orerheatinjE. 

158 
Welded iron pUtes, 86, 197 

— steel bars, 52 
Welsh coal, 248 
Williams on eyaporative power of 

tabes, 289 
Woolf boiler, 5 
Working of wrought-iron plates, 34 

— steel plates, 46 
Wrought-iron plates, 32 

— character of, 34, 45 

— tenacity o^ 9, 88 



THE END. 
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THE PRACTICAL ENGINEER*S HAND-BOOK, Comprising 
a Treatise on Modem Engines and Boilersl: Marine, Locomotive and Sta- 
tionary. And containin{( a large collection of Rules and Practical Data 
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tains, like its predecessor, a quantUv of matter not originally intended for publica- 
tion, but collected by the author for his own use in the construction of agreaJt variety 
of modem engineering work. 

The information is given in a condensed and concise form, and is illustrated by 
•*•"•■ * • •• )fta- ' ' 



value to all engaged in designing, constructing, or estimating for Engines, Boilers 
Wo 



upwards of S70 Woodcuts; and comprises a quantity of tabulated matter of great 

value to all engaged in designing, cr"'—'^' * '" -'* — '" " " 

and other Enginberino Work. 

%♦ Opinions of thb Press. 

" We hare kept it at hand for sereral weeks, referring to it as occasion arose, and we have not 
n a single occasion consulted its pages without finding the information of wliich we were in quest." 
AtHttutHtn, 

" A thorouglily eood practical handbook, which no engineer can go through without learning 
someUiing tliat will be of service to him."— iVaWw/ Engineer. 

" An excellent book of reference for engineers, and a valuable text-book for students oi 
engineering."— 6Vo£r»MEW. 

" This valuable manual embodies the results and experience of the leading authorities on 
mechanical engineering."— ^MiAf/Mif ^nvx. 

" The author has collected together a surprising quantity of rules and practical data, and has 
shown much judgment in the selections he has made. . . . There is no doutA that thb lx>ok b 
one of the most useful of.its kind published, and will be a very popular compendium.*— fM;fi>(«rr. 

" A mass of information, set down in simple language, and in such a form that it can be easily 
referred to at any time. The matter b uniformly goodand well chosen, and b greatly docidated 
by the ilhistrations. The boolc will find its way on to most engineers' shelves, where it will rank as 
ene of the most usefial books of reference."— JVtMsMaai/ Sngineer. 

" Full of useful information, and should be found on the office shelf of all practical 
'^Bnal-'eh Mechanic, 
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Handbook for Works' Managers* 

THE WORKS* MANAGER'S HANDBOOK OP MODERN 
RULESf TABLES, AND DATA. For Engineers, Millwrights, and Boiler 
Makers; Tool Makers, Machiaists, and Meta) Workers; Iron and Brass 
Founders, &c Bv W. S. Hutton, Civil and Mechanical Engineer, Author 
of **The Practical Engineer's Handbook." Third Edition, carefully Revised, 
with Additions. In One handsome VoL, medium 8vo price 155. stronf^y bound. 
1^ The A uthor having compiled Rules and Data for his own use in a great 
variety 0/ modern engineennf worh, and havinf[ found his notes extremely useful, 
decided to publish them-^evtsed to d at e believing that a practical work, suited to 
thcDkiLY RBQUiRsiiBNTS OF ifODBRN BNGiNEBRS, would be favourably received. 
In the Third Edition, the following among other additions have been made, vix.: 
Rules for the Proportions of Riveted Joints in Soft Steel Plaies(the Results of Experi- 
ments by Propbssor Kbnnbdy for the Jnstitutton of Mechanical Engineers—Rules 
for the Proportions of Turbines—Rules for the Strength of Hollow Shafts of Whit- 
worth's Compressed Stul, &c, 

*«* Opimioms of ths Prbss. 

"The antlior treats erery subject from the point of view of one who has coOected workshop 
notes lor appHcadon In workshop pncdoe^ nther dun fhua the theoredcal or Kteniy aspect. The 
volame contains a great deal of that kind of information which is gained only by practical experi- 
ence, and Is seklom written In books."— ffyiMrr. 

*'The Tohune is an exceedingly useful one. brimfiil wlUi engineers' notes, memoranda, and 
tules^ and well worthy of being on every mechanical engineer's booicshel£."'-itf!rc^«tfai/ fForU. 



"A formidable mass of facts and figures, readuy accessible throui^ an elatxMcste index 
.... Such a volume will be found absohitdy necessary as a book of re f e r ence in all sorts 
eC 'works' connected with the metal trades."— ^/^m/'f Iron Trades Circular, 

" Brimful of useful infonnation. stated in a concise form, Mr. Hutton's books have met a press- 
ing want among enghieers. The book most prove extremely useful to every practical man 
possessing a copy."— /VM/ito/ Engineer, 

**The Modernised Templeton.*' 

THE PRACTICAL MECHANICS WORKSHOP COM- 
PANION, Comprising a great variety of the most useful Rules and ForBKubs 
in Mechanical Science, with numerous Tables of Practical Data and Calcu- 
lated Results for Facilitating Mechanical Operations. By Wiluam Tbmple- 
TOM, Author oC "The Engineer's Practical Assistant,'^ &e. Ac Fifteenth 
Edition, Revised, Modernised, and considerably Enlarged bv Walter S. 
Hutton, C.E., Author of "The Works' Manager's Handbook." "The 
Practical Engineer's Handbook," &c. Fcap. 8vo, nearly 500 pp., with Eight 
Plates and upwards of 230 Illustrative Diagrams, fo., strongly bound for 
workshop or pocket wear and tear. 

VM" Tbm plbton's " Mbchamic's Workshop Companion " has been fir more 
than a quarter of a century deservedly popular, and, as the weU-wom ana thumb- 
marked vade mecum of several generations of intelligent and aspiring workmen, 
it has had the reputation of having been the means of raising many of them in their 
Position in life. 

In consequence of the lapse of time since the Author's death, and the great 
advances in Mechanical Science, the Publishers have thought it advisable to have it 
entirely Reconstructed and Modernised: and in its present greatly Enlarged and 
Improved form, they are sure that it will commend itself to the English workmen of 
the present day all the world over, and become, Uke its predecessors, their indiapens- 
able friend and referu, 

A smaller type having been adopted, and the page increased in tixe, while the 
number of pages has advanced from about 330 to nearly 500, the book practically com* . 
tains double the amount of matter that was comprised in the original work. 
\* Opinions of thb Prbss. 
•• In Its modendsed form Hutton's ' Templeton ' should have a wide sale, fbr it cnntahn much 
valuable information which die mechanic will often find of use. and not a few taMes and notes whfch 
he mlffht look for in vain in other works. TMs modernised edition wiB be appreciated by all who 
havelearned to value the original editions of ' Templeton.' ''^Bn^lish Mtchmnic 

" It has met with great success in theengineerfiig woikshop, as we can testify; ' "^ 



_ _^ _, jfy t and thetc _ 

a greatm'any men who) in a great measnreb owe theirlfiie fat life to this little book."— A^attv News. 

'* This fanrfliar te»t-bodc-*weB known to all mecha n ics and 'engineers— Is of es s e ntial service tp 
the evory-day requirements of engfanen, miilwrlgfatB, and the -vaxioes trades ce n n eet e fl liltb 
engine^ing and buHdfaig. The new modernised edUon iswoith its weight in gold.'^—i9wdW>v 
News, (Second Notice.) * 

" The publishers wisely entrusted the task of revlsloo of this popular, vahiable end usefltl book 
to Mr. Hutton, than whom a SMre competent man they could not hare found."— /rw*. 
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8tone'4vorking Machinery. 

STONE-WORKING MACHINERY, and the Rapid and Economu 
cat Convenum of Stone, With Hints on the Arrangement and Management 
of Stone Works. By M. Powis Bale, M.I.M.E. Crown 8vo, 95. 
"Should be in the hands nf every mason or student of stone-work."— C«//icry Guardian. 
" It is in every sense of the word a standard work upon a subject which the author is fully 

competent to deal exhaustively yr{ih."—Buiiekt^s Wetkly ReforUr. 

" A capital handbook for all who manipulate stone for buildine' or ornamental purposes."— 

Machinery Marfctt, 

Tump Construction and Management. 

PUMPS AND PUMPING : A Handbook for Pump Users. Being 
Notes on Selection, Constrnction and Management. By M. Powis Bale, 
M.I.M.E., Author of " Woodworking Machinery," " Saw Mills," &c. Crown 
8vo, 2*. 6d. cloth. [yust published. 

" The matter is set forth as concisely as possible. In fact, condensation rather than difTuseness 
has been the author's aim throughout ; yet he does not seem to have omitted anythin^r likely to be 
of \xs^."—yoMmal^Gas Lighting. 

" Thorouslily practical and simply and clearly written."— C/aj^ow Herald. 

Turning. 

LATHE'WORK : A Practical Treatise on the Tools, Appliances^ 

and Processes employed in the Art of Tumin^i. By Paul N. Hasluck. 

Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

" Written by a man who knows, not only how work ought to be done, but who also knows how 
to do i^ and how to convey his knowledge to others. To all turners this book would be valuable." ' 
—BngiHeering. 

" We can safely recommend the work to 3roun? engineers. To the amateur It win dmply be - 
invaluable. To the student it will convey a great deal of useful information."— fn^>Mrr. 

"A compact, succinct, and handy guide to lathe- work did not exist in our language untO Mr. 
Hasluck, by the publication of this treatise, gave the turner %Xxv»wide-m4CMm."-'H(mse Decorator. 

Screw-Cutting. 

SCREW THREADS : And Methods of Producing Them. With 
Numerous Tables, and complete directions for using Screw-Cutting Lathes. 
By Paul N. Hasluck, Author of " Lathe-Work," &c. With Fifty lUustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Waistcoat-pocket size, price 15. cloth. 
" Full of useful information, hhits and practical criticism. Taps, dies and screwing-tools gene* 
rally are illustrated and their action descnbed.''—Mec/utHical H^orid. 

SnUth'8 Tables for Mechanics, etc. 

TABLES, MEMORANDA, AND CALCULATED RESULTS] 
FOR MECHANICS, ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, etci 
Selected and Arranged by Francis Smith. Fourth Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. 250 pp., waistcoat-pocket size, is. &f. limp leather. 
" It would, perhaps, be as difficult to make a small pocket-book selection of notes and formulae 

to suit all engineers as it would be to make a universal medicine ; but Mr. Smith's waistcoat^ 

pocket collection may be looked upon as a successful tUXtsa^'— Engineer. 
■ "The best example we have ever seen of 250 pages of usefid matter packed Into the dimen' 

dons of a caxiSKaao.'— Building News, " A verltaBle pocket treasury of knowledge."— /rwr. 

Engineer's and Machinist's Assistant. 

THE ENGINEER*S, MILLWRIGHT'S, and MACHINIST*S 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT. A collection of UsefiilTables, Rules and Data. 

By William Tbmplston. 7th Edition, with Additions. i8mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

" Occupies a foremost place among books of this kind. A more suitable present to an appren 
tice to any of the mechanical trades couU not possibly be ta»dB.''—Build^tg News. 

"A deservedly popular. work, it should be in the 'drawer* of every mechaaaSc.''—Efig/ish 
Mechanic. 

Iron and Steel. 

" IRON AND STEEL " ; A Work for the Forge, Foundiv, FaOory, 

and Office, Containing ready, useful, and trustworthy Informat^n for Iron- 
masters and their Stock-takers: Managers of Bar, Rail, Plate; i^id Sheet 
Rolling Mills: Iron and Metal Founders; Iron Ship and Bridge Builders; 
Mecnanical, Minio£, and Consulting Engineers : Architects,Builders.>ifd 
Draughtsmen. By Charles Hoarb, Author of " The Slide Rule,'* &c. Eighth 
Edition, Revised and considerably Enlarged. 32mo, 6s. leather. " . , 
•• One of the best of the pocket books."— EngUsA Muhanic, 

*' We cordially recommend this book to those engaged In considetfaifl^ the details of idl Jclnds oi 
ion and steel works."-^AWva/5;r£rN^. 
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Engineering Construction, 

PATTERN'MAKING : A PradUal TrmHsf, embracing the Main 
Types of Bngliieering ConstrucUoa and iaclodinK Gearing, both Hand and 
Machine made, Bn^e Wcik, Sheaves and Pnlleya. Pipes and ColumDS, 
Screws. Machine Parts, Pumps and Cocks, the Moalding of Patterns in 
Loam and Greensand, &c.. together with the methods ot Estimating the 
weight oi Castings; tc which is added an Appendix of Tables for Workshop 
ReiiBrence. Bjr s Forbmam Pattsrm Makes. With upwards of Three 
Hundred and Seventy Iliw trations. Crown 8vo, yt, 6d. doth. 
" A weD-writteo technical guide, erldcntly witttec by « maa vbo undcfslaiidf and has pnc- 
llted what he has written about. We cordiaOr tecommend it tc enjrineeriiig stndeDb^ jroung 
Joameynen, and otheti desirous of being Initiated istr the nytteries of patteni-makin«r.''— A»a&/er. 
*' Likely to prove a welcome guide to many worlonen, eipeciallr to draughtsmen who liave 
lacked a training In the shopa pupm pursuins their piactlcal studies In oar ftooiies. and Ic em- 
ployers and managers in engineering works. —//isnto«nr TrmtU ycumai. 

"More than 370 illustrations help to explain the text, which k^ however, always dear and ex- 
plicit, thus icnderuig the work an exoeDeat r odir mumm for the apptentloe who desires to beconce 
asaalw of Us tiade.'^£»tf/<f A MttMsmic 

IHctionary of Mechanical Engineering Termsm 

LOCKWOOD'S DICTIONARY OF TERMS USED IN THE 
PRACTICE OF MECHANICAL £NG/N££i;/iVG. embracing those current 
in the Drawing Office, Pattern Shop.. Foundry. Fittina. Turning, Smith's and 
Boiler Shops, &c. &c. Comprising upwards of 6,ooc Definitions. Edited by 
A Foreman Pattbrm- Maker Author of *' Pattern Making." Crcwn 8vo, 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

'Just the sort of handy dictionar> require*^ b} the ranoui tradef engaged ic mechanical en- 
gineering. The practical engineering pupU will find the t)Ook of great value ic his studies, and 
every foreman engineer and mechanic shoukl have a copy."— ^M/Zatn^f Neu>s. 

'After a careiul examination of tlie txx>k and trying aL manner of words, we think that the 
leer will here find all he Is Ukely to require. It wiL be largeiv used.' —Practical £ti£in€er. 
This admirable dictionary, although primarily intended fox the use of draughtsmen anc ether 
technical crafUmen, Is of much larger value as a book of reference and will find » ready weiccme 
in many libraries."— <?/Ar^v«» Heraid. 

"Oneof the most useful books which can be presented tc t mechanic or student."— £» Will A 
Mechanic. 

" Not merely a dictionary, but, to a certatn extent, also a most valuable guide It strikes us as 
a happy idea to combine with a definition of the phrase useful information on the subject of which 
it treats."— A/«-Ai>iro' Market. 

" This carefuUy-compUed volume forms a kind of pocket cyclopaedia of the extensive subject 
to which it is devoted. No word having connection with any branch of constructive engineering 
seems to be omitted. No more comprenensive work has been, so far, issued."— A!ff9w/<>o§v. 

" We strongly commend this useful and reliable adviser to our friends in the workshop, and to 
students ercr> where."— Ctf/Z^O' Guardian. 

Steam Boilers, 

A TREATISE ON STEAM BOILERS: Their Strength, Con- 
struction, and Economical Working. By Robert Wilson, C.E. Fifth Edition, 
xsmo, 6s. cloth. 

*' The l>est treatise that has ever been pubDshed on steam hoXlius.''— Engineer. 
"The author shows himself perfect master of his subject, and we heartily recommend afl em- 
ploying steam power to possess themselves of the woAu"—Ry land's Iron Trade Circular. 

Boiler Chimneys. 

BOILER AND FACTORY CHIMNEYS; Their Draught-Power 
and Stability, With a Chapter on Lightning Conductors. By Robert 
Wilson, C.E., Author of "A Treatise on Steam Boilers,*' &c. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. cloth. 
" Full of useful information, definite in statement, and thoroughly practical in treatment.**— 

77te Locai Government Chronicle. 

" A valuable contribution to the literature of scientific building. . . . The whole subject is 

a very interesting and important one, and it is gratifying to know that it has fallen into such com 

petent hands."- T^Ae Builder. 

BoHer Making. 

THE BOILER-MAKER'S READY RECKONER. With Ex- 
amples of Practical Geometry and Templating, for the Use of Platers, 
Souths and Riveters. Bv John Courtney, Edited by D. K. Clare, M.I.CB. 
Second Edition, Revised, with Additions, iimo, 5s. half-bound. 
No workman or apprentice shoukl be without this book."— /rvM TVade Circular, 
•* A.reHable guide to the worldng boUer-noaker."— y^vM. 
---rJ**'H'''***^*"'^i*S**'^J**=*«^^'*»«^*^.«<>'*J»»ota . . . The tables are dearly 
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Steam Engine. 

TEXT'BOOK ON THE STEAM ENGINE. With a Sap- 
plement on Gas Engines. By T. M. Goodbvb, M.A^ Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of " The Elements of Mechanism," &c. Tenth Edition, Enlarged. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. \Just pubiished. 

"Processor Goodeve has given ns a treatise oo the steam encine wfaidi will beat oompailsoa 

with anythingr writtea by Huxley or Maxwell, and we can award it no higher praise."— ^M^rfoMr. 
" Professor Goodove's boolc is ably and clearly written. It is a sound work."'-A t^tutum, 
"Mr. Goodeve's text-book is a worlc of which every young engineer should possess himsdf." 

^Mtning' youmaU 

** Essentially practical in Its afan. The maaiier of exposition leaves nothing to be desiied. '— 

Qas Engines. 

ON GAS-ENGINES, Being a Reprint, with some Additions, of 

the Supplement to the Text-hook on the Steam Engine^ by T. M. Goodbvb, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, u. 64. cloth. [Jmt publiihed. 

" Like an Mr. Goodeve's writings, the present Is no ezceptioo In point of general exceDenoe. 
It Is a valuable Uttle volume.'— Medutf$iati /Vt^r/J. 

** Thi« Uttle book will be useful to those who desire to understand how the gas-engine woika. * 
^EttgUsh Aftchaptic, 

Steam. 

THE SAFE USE OP STEAM. Containing Rules for Un- 
professional Steam-users. By an Enginebr. Sixth Edition. Sewed, 6d. 
"If steam-users would, but learn this little book by heart boiler explosions would become 
sensations by their nnty."—£ntriUA Mechanic 

Coal and Speed Tables. 

A POCKET BOOK OF COAL AND SPEED TABLES, for 
Engineers and Steam-users. By Nblsom Folby, Author of " Boiler Con- 
struction." Pocket-sizG, 35. 6d. cloth ; 45. leather. 

" This is a very useful book, containing very useful Ubles. The results given are well choeen, 
and the volume contains evidence that the author really understands his sutjject. We can recom- 
mend the work with pleasun.''—MechatticuI H^orld. 

" These tables are designed to meet the requirements of every-day use ; they are of suiBdent 
scope for most practical purposes, and may be commended to engineers and users of steam."— 
IroM. 

" This pocket-book well merits the attention of the practical engineer. Mr. Foley has com* 
irfled a rery useful set of tables, the information contained in wmch is frequently required bS' 
engineers, coal consumers and users of steam."— /rw> and Coal Trades Review, 

Fire Engineering. 

FIRES, FIRE-ENGINES, AND FIRE-BRIGADES. Witfr 
a History of Fire-Engines, their Construction, Use, and Management; Re- 
marks on Fire-Proof Buildings, and the Preservation of Life from Fire ; 
Statistics of the Fire Appliances in English Towns; Foreign Fire Systems ; 
HinU on Fire Brigades, &c. &c. By Charles F. T. Young, CE. With 
numerous Illustrations, 544 pp., demy 8vo, £1 45. cloth. 
** To such of our readers as are interested in the subject of fires and fire apparatus^ we can most 

heartily commend this book. It is really the only English work we now have upon the subject."— 

Bfuifieet'iMig', 

"It disptoys much evidence of careftil research; and Mr. Young has put his focts neatly 

together. It is evident enough that his acquaintance with the practical details of the construction of 

steam fire engines, old and new. and the conditions with which it is necessary they shoukl comply,. 

b accurate and (vn,"—£fiii*$eer, 

Oas Lighting. 

COMMON SENSE FOR GAS-USERS: A Catechism of Gas^ 
Lighting for Householders, GasfitterSt MiHovmers, Architects, Engineers, etc. 
By Robert Wilson, C.E., Author of "A Treatise on Steam Boilers." 
Second Edition, with Folding Plates and Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, 
price 15. in wrapper. 

•' All eas-users wiO decidedly benefit, both In pocket and comfort; if they wffl avaU themsehres 
of Mr. WDson's co\ma6is.''—SHeineeriM^, 

Dynamo Construction. 

HO W TO MAKE A DYNAMO : A Practical Treatise for Amateurs. 
Containing numerous Illustrations and Detailed Instructions for Construct- 
ing a Small Dynamo, to Produce the Electric Light. By Alfred Crofts. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, «. cloth. [Just published. 
"The instructions given in this unpretentious little book are suffitiently clear and explicit to 

enable any amateur mechanic possessed ot average skill and the usual tools to be found m an 

amateur's workshop, to build a practical dynamo,machine."— £/*rf/*t«»«. 
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THE POPULAR WORKS OF MICHAEL REYNOLDS 
(**Thx Enoinb Dmvbr's Fubnd"). 

LoeofnotivC'Engine Thriving. 

LOCOMOTIVE-ENGINE DRIVING: A Practical Manual for 
Bngineen in charre of Locomotiv* Bneinea. By Michabl Reynolds, Member 
of the Society of Eneineers, formerly Locomotire Inspector L. B.and S.C. R. 
Eighth Edition. Including a Key to the Locouotivs Emqiiib. With Illus- 
trations and Portrait of Author. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. cloth. 
**Mr. R«)piiolds has aupptted a wan^ and has suppUad it wcIL Wa can confidentlT raMnmieod 

Om book, not only to the practical driver, but to eteryone who takes an interest in the paiibnnaiice 

of k>coiaotiTe eDnines."— 7*44 Enginetr, 

** Mr. Reynolds has opened a new chapter in the Uteratnre of the day. TUs adminble practical 

treatise, of the practical utility of which we have to speak in tenns of wana conmifnd a rton . — 

** Bvidentfy the work of one who knows Us snbject thoroagUy."- RaUwmy Sarvk* CmmHt . 
"Were the cautions and rules ffiven in the book to become part of the every-day walking ol 
our anffine-drlTera^ we mifcht have fewer distressing accUents to deplora."-%SMtowaff. 

Stationary Engine I>riving. 

STATIONARY ENGINE DRIVING : A Practical Manual for 
Bnrinun in chargt of Stationary Engines. By Michael Reynolds. Third 
Edition, Enlarged. With Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 4^. 6d. doth. 
*'Tiie author is thoroughly acquainted with his subjects^ and his advice on the various points 

treated Is dear and practical. . . . He has produced a manual which is an eKceedingiy useful 

one for the class for whom it is specially intended."— ^k^mmt^^. 

** Our author leaves no stone unturned. He is determined that his readers shall not q 



sometUng about the stationary engine, but all about StT—Engifuer. , , 

"An engineman who has mastered the contents of Mr.Reynolds's bookwill requira but Utde actual 
ocperieace with boilers and engines before he can be trusted to look after them."— £«vAjA^«cfeanw. 

The Engineer, Fireman, and Engine^Boy. 

THE MODEL LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER, FIREMAN, and 
BNGINE-BOY, Comprising a Historical Notice of the Pioneer Locomotive 
Engines and their Inventors. By Michael Reynolds. With numerous Illus- 
trations and a fine Portrait of George Stephenson. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 
" From the technical knowledge of the author i» will appeal to the railway man of to<lay more 
forcibly than anything written by Dr. Smiles. . . . The vdume coatuns ^formation of a tech* 
nical kind, and tacts that every driver shouki be fiunOiar with."—EngUsh MtckofHe. 

"Weshould beglad to see this book in the poaesdon of eveqrona in the kkigdom who has 
ever laid, or is to lay, hands on a locomotive engine."— /rwt. 

Continuous MaUway Brakesi 

CONTINUOUS RAILWAY BRAKES: A Practical Trtatise on 
tht several Systems in Use in the United Kingdom ; tMeiw Constrttction and 
Performance. With copious Illustrations and numerous Tables* By Michael 
Reynolds. Large crown 8vo, 9s. cloth. 
" A popular explanation of the different brakes. It will be of great asslstmoe in foming public 

opinion, and win be studied with benefit by those iriio take an mterest hi the bnke."— £>w/*r* 

Juechanic, 

"Written with sufficient technical detail to enable the principle and rekitive connection of tbe 

•various parts of each particular brake to l>e readily graspeo."— Af ccAoMto/ fforid, 

Engine^JDriving lAfe. 

ENGINE-DRIVING LIFE : SHrring Adventures and IncidenU 
in the Lives of Locomotive-Engine Drivers, By Michael Reynolds. Second 
Edition, with Additional Chapters. Crown 8vo. 35. cloth. {.Just published, 
"From first to last perfectly fascinating. Wilkie CoUins's most thrilling conceptions are thrown 
into thesluuia by true incidents, endless in tSsir variety, rehted in every page."— A'bytA British MaiL 
" Anyone who wishes to get a real insight into railway life cannot ao better than read ' Engine- 
Driving Life ' for himself ; and if he once take it up he will find t)>at the author's entt 



love of ne engine-driving profession will carry him on till he has read every ^»^*'~SatHirdagf Review, 

"Pocket Companion for Enginem^en. 

THE ENGINEMAN*S POCKET COMPANION AND PRAC- 
TICAL EDUCATOR FOR ENGINEMEN, BOILER ATTENDANTS, 
AND MECHANICS. By Michael Reynolds. With Forty-five Illustra- 
tions and numerous Diagrams. Qecond Edition, Revised. Royal z8mo, 3$. 6d,, 
strongly bound for pocket wear. 
" This admirable work is well suited to accomplish its object, bdng the honest workmanship of 

a competent engineer."— G/aj^vw Herald, 
I J' -^ ">ost meritorious work, giving fai a sucdnct and practical form all the faiformatlon an engine* 

Blinder deshrous of mastering the scientific principles of his daity calling would require."— Af»«rr. 
A boon to those who are striving to become efficient mechanics."- Z>ai(>r Chrmtde, 
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French-English Glossary for Engineers, etc. 

A POCKET GLOSSARY of TECHNICAL TERMS: ENGLISH. 
FRENCH, FRENCH-ENGLISH; with Tables snitable for the Architectural, 
Engineering, Manufacturing and Nautical Professions. By John Jaubs 
Flbtchbr, jSngineer and Surveyor ; 200 pp. Waistcoat-pocket sizCi u. 6d,, 
limp leather. 

" It ouglit c«rtaiBly to be In the walstcoat-pecket of every profesdonal man. —frm. 
" It is a v«ry .great advantage for readers and correspondents in France and England to have 
so large a number of the words rdadne to engineering and mtmufacturers collected m a UUputian 
volume. The little book will be usefufboth to students and travellers."— ^rcA<«ec£. 

" The glossary of terms is very complete, and many of the tables are new and wdl arranged. 
We cordiaSy commend the book.*— JHecManiaiU IVorld, 

I^ortable Engines. 

THE PORTABLE ENGINE: ITS CONSTRUCTION AND 
MANAGEMENT. A PracUcal Manual for Owners and Users of Steam 
Engines generally. By Williau Dyson Wansbrough. With 90 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

"Thb is a work of vahie to those who use steam machinery. . . . Should be read by every 
one who has a steam engine, on a farm or elsewhere."— Afar«fc Lat$e Express, 

" We cordially commend this work to buyers and owners of steam engines, and to those who 
have to do with thehr construction or use."— 7V»iAw Trades youmaU 

" Such a general knowledge of the steam engine as Mr. wansbrough furnishes to the readec 
. should be acquired by aU itttellvent owners and others who use the steam tegiiie.*'— J?MiAi//M^ ATnvx. 



CIVIL ENGI NEERING, SUR VEYING, etc. 
MR. HUMBER'8 IMPORTANT ENGINEERING BOOKS, 
The Water Supply of Cities and Towns. 

A COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE on the WATER-SUPPLY 
OF CITIES AND TOWNS, By Wxllzam Humbbr, A-M.InstC.B., and 
M. Inst. M.E., Author of " Cast and Wrought Iron Bridge Construction," 
&c. &c. Illustrated with 50 Double Plates, x Single Plate, Coloured 
Frontispiece, and upwards of 250 Woodcuts, and containing; 400 pages of 
Text. Imp. 4to, £6 6s. eleganUy and substantially half-bound m morocco. 

of a 



** The most systematic and valuable work upon water supply Mtherto produced fat BaclUi, or 
In any odier language. . . . Mr. Humber s woric is characterised almost throughout t>y an 
•xhaustivenr "^ j... -.. - *- .- -_. ^ ^^ * « — ...,. ^__w_.— • ^- - 

■—BfifiMeer. 



•xhaustiveness much more distinctive of French and German than of English technical 



out by an 
treatises." 



We can congratulate Mr. Humber on having been able to ghre so large an amount of Infbr* 
important as the water supply of dties and towns. The i' 



mation on a subject so important as the water supply of dties and towns. The plates, fifty fai 
number, are mostly drawings of executed works, and alone would have commanded the attennoo 
of every engineer whose practice may lie in this branch of the profession."— /^Nt/Uler. 

C<Mt a/nd Wrought Iron Bridge Construction. 

A COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL TREATISE ON CAST 
AND WROUGHT IRON BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION, including Inm 
Foundations. In Three Parts— Theoretical, Practical, and Descriptive. By 
William Humber, A. M.Inst C.E., and M.Inst M.B. Third Edition, Re- 
Tised and much improved, with 1x5 Double Plates (20 of which now first 
appear in this edition), ana numerous Additions to the Text In Two Vols.t 
imp. 4to, £6 i6s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 



** A very vahiable contribution to the standard literature of dvfl engfneerfaig. In addition to 
tfevatioas, plans and sections, large scale details are given which very much enhance the instruc- 
tive worth of those illustrations-'^Ctv*/ Engineer and Arehited't Joumal, 

„.-— .^ . . . ... r. . .^ ..._._... Tt important bridge '--" 

\, Sir W. CubittTM 
nost eminent eogli 
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"Mr. Humber's stately volumes, lately ttsued— in which the most fanportant bridges erected 
during the last fiv* years^ under the direction of the late Mr. Brunei, Sir W. Cubitt,2Ir. Hawk- 
Shaw. Mr. FagCL Mr. Fowler. Mr. Hemans. and others among our most emhient e n g in ee r^ are 
drawn and specliled.bi great iteXaSL."—Engine*r. 



CRObBY LOCKWOOD ^ SON'S CATALOGUE. 



MR. NUMBER'S QREAl WORK ON MODERN ENGINEERING, 

Complete in Four Volumes, imperial 4to, price £ia las., hall-moxocco. Bach 
Volume sold separately as follows:— 

A RECORD OP THE PROGRESS OF MODERN ENGINEER- 
ING First Sxrixs. Comprising Civil, Mechanical, Marine, H/dranlic, 
Railway, Bridge, mod other Engineering Works. Ac. By Wiluam Humbbr, 
A-M.Inst.C.E., Ac Imp. Ato, with 36 Doable Plates, drawn to a large scale. 
Photograpliic Portrait oi John Hawkshaw, C.B., F.R.S., Ac, and copious 
descriptiYe Letterpress, Specifications, Ac, £3 3s. hall-morocco. 

Liu 0/ thi Plain and Diagmmt, 



ThMBM, Wcfl London Bxtendon Rallwnv (s 
^tos); Annour FIntai: Suspenrioo Bridgn, 
Thames U pUtes); TIm AOen Englac; Su^ 
pensk» Brrag«* Avon (a pktei)| Ui 



VlctontStattoa and Root L.B.AS.C.R. 

StsKoL/d KoofHUc A D. 23*8/ W. R. « 
platas); Roof of Crenotan Music HaD ; Bridgo 
OTor G. N. Raflway ; Roof of Station. Dutch 
RhnUi Ran (a platoa); Bridg« oves the 

*' Handaomely ttthogiaphed and printed. It will find favoui with many who desire to pveserve 
la a permanent form copies of the plans and specifications prepared fbi the guidance of wa co«- 
tractors for many imporauit engineering worksr^Engitutr. 

HUMBERTS RECORD OP MODERN ENGINEERING. Second 
SsaiKS. Imp. Ato, with 36 Double Plates, Photographic Portrait of Robert 
Stephenson, C.E., M.P., F.R.S., Ac, and copious descriptive Letterpress. 
Specifications, Ac, £3 3s. half-morocco. 

List of thi Plattt and Diagtamt. 
Bnkmhead Docks. L«w Water Ba^ (k 



etes); Charing Cross Station Roof. C. C. 
Ui^r (3 plates): DigsweH Viaduct. Great 
Northern RaUway : Robbery Wood Viaduct, 
Great Northern Railway; Iron Permanent 
Way; Clydach Viaduct. Merthyi. Tredegar, 



and Abergavenny Railway; Ebbw Viaduct. 
Mertbyi, Tredegar, and Abereavenny Rail- 
way: CoQ^e Wood Viaduct. Cornwall Rail- 
way : Dublm Winter Palace Roof (3 plates) ; 
Bridge over the Thames, L. C. & D. Railway 



** Mr. Hnmber has done the proliBSslon good and true service, by the fine collection of examples 
he has here brought before the {wofesskm and the puUic."—^racftca//' ' ' ~ 



(6 plates) ; Albert Harbour, Greenock (4 plates), 
the fine collection of exan 
/ Mechanic's youmal, 

HUMBERTS RECORD OP MODERN ENGINEERING. Third 
Sbribs. Imp. 4tc, with 40 Double Plates, Photographic Portrait of J. R. 
' " ' \ C.E., and copious descriptive Letterpress, Speci- 



M'Clean, late Pres. Inst, . 
ficationsi Ac, £3 3s. hali-morooco. 



List of the Plates and Diagrams. 



MAIN DKADIAGIL 1 _ 

5ldlr.— Map showing interception of Sewers; 
Middle Level Sewer |a plates) ; Outfall Sewer. 
Bridge oves River Lea (3 plates) ; Outf aU Sewer. 
«^. w-_w . .__ y^^ Woolwich 



Sewer, Reservoir and Outlet (4 plates) ; Outfall 
Sewer. Filth Hoist; Sections oTSewtrs {North 
and South Sides). 

THAMES EMBANKMENT.— Section of Rhrer 
Wall : Steamboat Pier. Westminster (a {dates) : 
Landing Stairs between Charing Cross and 
Waterloo Bridges ; York Gate (a plates) ; Over- 



flow and Outlet at Savoy Street Sewer (3 
Steamboat Pier. Waterloo Bridge '- 

Junction of Sewers. Plana and 

CulUes, Plans and Sections; RolUng Stock 
Granite and Iron Foits. 



Bridge ovei Marsh .__ 

Railway, and Bow and Barking Railway Junc- 
tion; Outfall Sewer, Bridge over Bow and 
Barung Railway (3 plates); Outfall Sewer, 
Bridge over East London Waterworks' Feeder 
(a plates); Outfall Sewer, Reservoir (a plates); 
Outfall Sewer, Tumbling Bay and Outlet: Out- 
fall Sewer, Penstocks. SatOk Side.—OutttJl 
Sewer, Bermondscy Branch (a plates); Outfall 

" The drawings have a constantly increasing value, and whoever desires to possess dear repre- 
sentations of the two great worits carried out by our Metropolitan Board will obtain Mr. Humber's 
Tolnme.*— ^nf^M''. 

HUMBERTS RECORD OF MODERN ENGINEERING. Fourth 
Series. Imp. 4to, with 36 Double Plates, Photographic Portrait of John 
Fowler, late Pres. Inst. C.E., and copious descriptive Letterpress, Speci- 
fications, Ac., £s 3s. half-morocco. 

List of the Plates and Diagrams, 
Abbey Mills Pumptaig Station, Main Drahi- 
aeeb Metropolis (4 plates) ; Barrow Docks (5 
plates) ; Manquis Viaduct. Santiago and Val- 
paraiso Railway (a plates); Adam's Locomo- 
tive. St. Helen's Canal Railway (3 plates); 
Cannon Street Station Roof. Charing Cross 
Railway (3 plates) ; Road Bridge over the River 



Mesopotamia ; Viaduct over the River Wye, 
Midland Railway (3 plates) ; St. Germans Via- 
duct, Cornwall Raflway (2 plates); Wrought- 
Iron Cylinder for Diving BeU ; Millwall Docks 
(6platesh Mihroy's Patent Excavator; Metro- 
politan IMstrict Raflway (6 plates); Harbours, 

-f _ Ports, and Breakwaters (3 plates). 

plates); Telegraphic Apparatus for 
«. ''"W'^S^dly welcome another year's issue of this valuable publication from the able pen oi 
Mr. Humber. The accuracy and general excellence of this work are well known, while its useful 
^^i^ ?7i* 5v measurements and details of some of the latest examples of engineering, ai 
earned out by the most emment men in the profession, cannot be too highly piiaed."--< /«»«». 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, etc. 9 

MR. HUMBER'8 EHGINEERIHQ B00K8-c<mHnucd, 

Strains, Calculation of. 

A HANDY BOOK FOR THE CALCULATION OF STRAINS 
IN GIRDERS AND SIMILAR STRUCTURES, AND THEIR STRENGTH. 
Consisting of Formolas and Corresponding Diagrams, with numerous details 
for Practical Application, &c. Bv Williau Huuber, A-M.Inst.C.E., &c. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, nearly xoo Woodcuts and 3 Plates, 7$, 6d. cloth. 

" The formulas are neatly expressed, and the diagrams good."— At/uMoum. 

" We heartify commend this really Man«(y bo<dc to our engineer and architect readers."— i7*w- 
HshMtchantc 

Barlow*8 Strengthof Materials, enlarged hyHumber 

A TREATISE ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS: 
with Rules for Application in Architecture, the Construction of Suspension 
Bridges, Railways. &c. By Pbtbr Barlow. P.R.S. A New Edition, revised 
by his Sons, P. W. Barlow, F.R.S., and W. H. Barlow, F.R.S. ; to which 
are added. Experiments by Hodgkinson, Fairbairn, and Kirkaldy ; and 
Formulas tor Calculating Gurders, &c. Arranged and Edited by W. Humber, 
A-M.Inst.C.B. Demy 8vo,400 pp., with 19 large Plates and numerous Wood- 
cuts, i8s. cloth. 

" Valuable alike to the studenl; tyro, and the experienced practitioner. It wfll always rank m 
fliture, as it has hithertodone. as the standard treatise on that particular vi\t^t<±."—EHgiH€tr. 

" There is no greater authority than Barlow."— ^Mi^c'ir^- News. 

" As a scientific work of the first class, it deserves a foremost place on the bookshelves of cvoff 
n . ^^^ practical mechaaic."— £/i^/£(A Mechanic. 



Trigonometrical Surveying. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE METHOD OF CONDUCTING A 
TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY, for the Formation of Geographical and 
Topographical Maps and PlanSt Military Reconnaissance, Levelling, £«., with 
Useful Problems, Formulas, and Tables. By Lieut.-General Frome, R.B. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and partly Re- written by Major General Sir Charlbs 
Warrbn, G.C.M.G., R.B. With 19 Plates and 1x5 Woodcuts, royal 8vo, x6s. 
cloth. 

" The simple f^ct that a fourtii edition has been called for Is the best testimony to Its merits. 
No words of praise from us can strengthen the position so well and so steadily maintained by this 
work. Sir Charles Warren has revised the entire work, and made such additions as were necessary 
to bring every portion of the contents up to the present daXn."— Broad Arrow. 

Oblique Bridges* 

A PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL ESSAY ON OBLIQUE 
BRIDGES. With 13 large Plates. By the late Gborgb Watson Buck, 
M.I.C.E. Third Edition, revised by his Son, J. H. Watson Buck, M.I.C.E. ; 
and with the addition of Description to Diagrams for Facilitating the Con- 
struction of Oblique Bridges, by W. H. Barlow, M.I.C.E. Royal Svo, xas. 
cloth. 

*' The standard text-book for all engineers regarding skew arches Is Mr. Buck's treatise, and it 
would be impossible to consult a Y>«Xtet.—Eti/rineer. 

"Mr. Buck's treatise is recognised as a standard text-book, and his treatment has divested the 
subject of many of the intricacies supposed to belong to it. As a guide to the engineer aud archi- 
tect, on a confessedly difficult subject, Mr. Buck's work is unsurpassed."— ^Mf/t/m^ Ahvj. 

Water Storage, Conveyance and Utilisation. 

WA TER ENGINEERING : A Practical Treatise on the Measure- 
ment. Storage, Conveyance and Utilisation of Water for the Supply of Towns, 
for Mill Power, and for other Purposes. By Charles Slagg, Water and 
Drainage Engineer, A.M.Inst.C.E., Author of " Sanitary Work in the Smaller 
Towns, and m Villages," &c. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d, cloth. {Just published. 

** As a small practical treatise on the water supply of towns, and on some applications of 
water-power, the work is In many respects exellent."— ff//^'««ri«jr. 

** The author has collated the results deduced from the experiments of the most eminent 

__j w j....^. . . practical (bnn, acco mpanied by very clear 

water as a motive power is treated very 



authorities, and has presented them in a compact and practical (bnn, acco mpanied by very clear 
and detailed explanations. . . . The application oi water as a motive power is treated very 
carefully and exhaustively "— Builder, 

"For anyone who desires to begin the study of hydraulics with a consideration of the practical 
applications of the science there is no better guide. '—Architect. 
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Statics, Oraphio and Analytic* 

GRAPHIC AND ANALYTIC STATICSM tMrPracHml Appiu 
caHoH to ths TnatmetU of Stressa i» Roofs, Solid Girders, Lattice, Bowstring 
and SusftHsioH Bridges, Braced Iron Arches and Piers, and other Frameworks, 



vised and Enlarged. 8vo, i6s. cloth. 
*' Mr. Graham's book win find a place wheievw graphic and analytic ttatlct an and or tfadiad.*' 

"The work b axcdlent fttan a practical point of tIow, and has erldentlf boan napared with 
h cara. The directions for worUng are ampler and are Uhtatnted by an atm i i i UBrw of weil> 
:t«d atamples. It Is an «soellent t«xt*book far tha practical dran^tsBua."— ^Mcmrmm. 

Student'8 Text-Book on Surveying* 

PRACTICAL SURVEYING; A Text-Book for Students pre- 
paring for Examination or for Survev-work in the Coloniea. By Gborgb 
W. UsiLL, A. M.I.C.B., Author of "The Statistics of the Water Supply of 
Great Britain." With Four Lithographic Plates and upwards of 330 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, ys, 6d. cloth. ^ynst published, 
" The best forms of instruments are described as to their constructkM, nses and modes of 
empionneot, and there are famumecable hintt on work and enaipaMnt aiich as the anthor, in liis 
experience as aarreror, draughtsman and teacher, has foand necessary, and whieh the student 
in his Inexperience will and most serviceable."— AiViMrrr. 
I have no hesitation in saying that tlie student w 



" We have no hesitation in saying that tha student will find this treatise a better guide than 
■ny of Its predecessors. ... It deserves to be recognised as dw first book which sheeld be jmt la 
Che hands of a pupil of Civil Enghieeilng, and every gentleman of education who sets out tar the 
Colonies would find it well to have a copy.''—jtrchuttt, 

" A venr useful, practical handbook on field practice. Claar, accurate aad not too con< 
densed."— yoMrMa/^AftMoMpit. v 

Survey Practice. 

AID TO SURVEY PRACTICE, for Refitenu in Surveying, Leva- 
Ung, Setting-out and in Route Surveys of Travellers by Land and Sea, With 
Tables, Illustrations, and Records. By Lewis D'A. Jacxsom, A.M.I.C.B., 
Author of " Hydraulic Manual," *' Modern Metrology^" Ac. Second Edition, 
Enlarged. Large crown 8vo, us, 6d, cloth. 

*'Mr. Jackson has produced a valuable vade-mteum for the sureyor. We can lemaBmend 
this book as containing an admirable supplement to the teaching of the acooapHabednnmyor.'*— 



^^ ^ pracdcal e xp ei l enca lAldit 

aided by a dear and ludd style <tf writing', renders ^ hookirenr wefiii ooa,'*'-£MUer, 

Surveying, Land and Ma/rine. 

LAND AND MARINE 5C^i2FjBy/ArG. in Reference to the Pre- 
paration of Plans for Roads and Railways ; Canals, Rivers, Towns' Water 
Supplies ; Docks and Harbours, With Description and Use of Surveying 
Instruments. By W. D. Haskoll, C.E., Author of " Bridge and Viaduct Con- 
struction,*' &c. Second Edition, with Additions. Large crown 8vo, 9s. doth. 
" This book must prove of jereat value to the student. We have no hedtation in recommend' 
Ing It, feeling assured that it will more than repay a careful ttady."—M*thanic€U ff^orU. 

" We can sxxoofily recommend it as a caretd^-written and vuuable text-book. It eqjoys a well- 
deserved repute among surveyors."— /fM/tfter. 

" This volume cannot fail to prove of the utmost practical utility. It may be safdy recommeaded 
to all students who aspire to l)ecome clean and expert stwivyox%,' —Mitiing JoumaU 

Tunnelling. 

PRA CTICAL TUNNELLING, Explaining in detail the Setting, 
out of the works, Shaft-sinkingand Heading-driving, Raneing the Lines and 
Levelline underground, Sub-£xcavatlng, Timbering, and the Construction 
of the Brickwork oi Tunnels, with the amount of Labour required for, and the 
Cost of, the various portions of the work. By Frederick W. Simms, F.G.S.. 
M.In8t.C.B. Third Edition, Revised and Extended by D. Kinnrar Clark. 
M.Inst. C.B. ; Imperial 8vo, with ax Folding Plates and namerous Wood 
Engravings, 30s. cloth. 

" The estimation in which Mr. Sfanms's book on tunnelling has been held for over tfdrty years 
cannot be more truly expressed than in the words of the Ute Prof. Rankine :— ' The best source of la- 
formation on the subject of tunnels is Mr.F.W.Simms'swork on Practical TunnelUng.'"— ^fV%ifiK£ 



" It has been rejsarded frqai $he 6xst as a text book of the subject. . . . Mr. Cbrke has added 
mmensuly to the value of the book."— f^^^^r. 
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Levelling. 

A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OP 
LEVELLING, Showing its Application to purposes of Railway and Civil 
Engineering, in the Construction of Roads: with Mr. Telford's Rules for the 
same. By Frederick W. Siums, F.G. S., M.Inst.C.E. Seventh Edition, with 
the addition of Law's Practical Examples for Setting-out Railway Curves, and 
TrautWins's Field Practice of Laying-out Circular Curves. With 7 Plates 
and numerous Woodcuts, 8vo, 8s. 6d, cloth. *»* Trautwine on Curves 
may be had separate, 55. 

•• The text-book on leirelling in most of our engineering schools and coB^re*."— ^^tfw**** 
" The publishers have rendered a substantial service to the profession. especiaUy to the younger 
members, by bringing out the present edition of Mr. Simms'fe useful ^<3ii^"—Enji:ttuerin£, 

Heatf Expansion by. 

EXPANSION OF STRUCTURES BY HEAT. By John 
Kbii;y..C^E., late of the Indian Public Works and Victorian Railway Depart- 
ments. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Summary of Contents. 



Section I. Formulas and Data« 
Section II. Metal Bars. 
Section III. Simple Frames. 
Section IV. Complex Frames ] and 

Plates. 
Section V. Thermal Conductivitt. 



Section VI. Mechanical Force of 

Heat. 
Section VII. Work of Expansion 

and Contraction. 
Section VIII. Suspension Bridges. 
Section IX. Masonry Structures. 



" The aim the author has set before him, viz., to show the effects of heat upon metallic and 
other structures, is a laudable one, for this is a branch of physics upon v?hich the engineer or archl 
tect can find but little reliable and comprehensive daU in books."— ^w^rr. 

*• Whoever is concerned to know the effect of changes of temperature on such structures as 
suspension bridges and the like, could not do better than consult Mr. KeQy's valuable and handy . 
ex p osition of the geometrical principles involved in these chsaigps,"^ScotsmaH, 

^Practical Mathematics. 

MATHEMATICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN: Being a Common- 
place Book of Pure and Mixed Mathematics. Designed chiefly for the use 
of Civil Engineers, Architects and Surveyors. By Ounthus Gregory, 
LL.D„ F.R.A.S., Enlarged by Henry Law. C.E. 4tii Edition, carefully 
Revised by J. R. Young, formerly Professor of Mathematics, Belfast College. 
Witii 13 Plates, 8vo, £1 is. cloth. 

" The en^eer or architect wiU here find ready to hb hand rules fbr scdvlng nearly every mathe- 
matical difficidty that may arise in his practice The rules are in all cases ezpkunea by means of 
examples, in which every step of the process is clearly worked aaV-^BuiUUr. 

" It is aa instructive book for the student, and a text-book for him who, havii^ once mastered 
the subjects it treats of, needs occasionally to refresh Us memory upon ^bmu'SumiMg News, . 

Hydraulic Tables. 

HYDRAULIC TABLES, CO-EFFICIENTS, and FORMULJE 
for finding the Discharge of Water from Orifices, Notches, Weirs, Pipes, and 
Rivers, with New Formulas, Tables, and General Information on Rainfall. 
Catchment-Basins, Drainage, Sewerage. Water Supply for Towns and Mill 
Power. By John Neville, Civil Engineer, M.R.I.A. Third Edition, care- 
fully Revised, with Additions. Numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 145. cloth. 
" Alike valuable to students and engineers in practice ; its study will prevent the annoyance of 
avoidable failures, and assist them to select the readiest means of successfiilly carrying out any 
given woric connected with hydraulic engineering."— ^t'n^Mif Jourttal. 

" It is, of all English books on the subject, the one nearest to completeness. . . . From the 
good arrangement of the matter, the dear explanations, and abundance of formulae, the carefully 
calculated tables, and, above all, the thorough acquaintance with both theory and construction* 
which is displayed from fiirst to last, the book will be found to be an acquisition. —^nAttoA 

Hydraulics. 

HYDRA ULIC MANUAL. Consisting of Working Tables and 
Explanatory Text. Intended as a Guide in Hydraulic Calculations and Field 
Operations. By Lewis D'A. Jackson, Author of " Aid to Survey Practice," 
" Modem Metrology,*' &c. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. Large cr. 8vo, i6s. cl. 
" The author has had a wide experience in hydraulic engineering and has been a careful ob- 
server of the facts which have come under his notice, and from the great mass of material at his 
command he has constructed a manual which may be accepted as a trustworthy guide to this 
branch of the engineer's profession. We can heartUy recommend this volume to all who desire to 
be acquainted with the latest development of this Important subject."— £»^"««n«^. 

" The most useful feature of this work is its freedom from what is superannuated, and Its 
thorough adoption of recent experiments ; the toxt i^ in hxt. In great part a short sficoupt of the 
great modem experiments."-- jYa/ur<e. 
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JOrainage* 

ON THE DRAINAGE OF LANDS, TOWNS AND BUILD^ 
INGS. By G. D. Dbupsky, C.B., Author of ** The Practical Railway En- 
gineer/' &c. Revised, with large Additions on Recent Practicb in 
Drainage Engineering, by D. kinnear Clark, M.InstC.E. Author of 
"Tramways : Their Construction and Working," " A Manual of Rules, Tables, 
and Data for Mechanical Engineers," &c. &c. Crown 8vo, ys. 6d, cloth. 

** The new matter added to Mr. Dempser s excdlent work h characterised by the comprehes- 
ttn gnsp and accuracy of detail for which the name of Mr. U. K. Clark is a sufficient voucher."— 

" As a work on recent practice in dr^nage enfffaieerin((. the book Is to be commended to all 
who are makincr that branch of engineerinff science their special study."— Iron. 

" A comprehensive manual on drainai^e cngineerinf . and a useful introduction to the student.'* 

Tramways and their Working. 

TRAMWAYS: THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND WORKING. 

Embracinfi; a Comprehensive History of the System: with an exhaustive 

Analysis oT the various Modes of Traction, including Horse-Power, Steam, 

Heated Water, and Compressed Air ; a Description otthe Varieties of Rolling 

of Cost and Working Expenses: the Progress 

Construction, &c. &c. By D. Kinnear Clark, 

) Wood Engravings, and 13 Folding Plates. Two 

:loth. 

efer to it, u all railway engineers have turned to the author's 
tr. 

I on tiamways. In which tiie history of thb Und of k)€onDO- 
te vajriotts modes of laying tramways, are to be found."~ 

mode of constmction. and the best mechanical appUancea 

• * t to construct a tramway 

( most service to him."— 



(ler review, that any engineer about to construct a'^amwa> 
. ..xactical information which will be of mos' ' ' *~'~ " 



Aikemntm, 

Oblique Arches, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CONSTRUCTION OP 
OBLIQUE ARCHES, By John Hart. Third Edition, with Plates. Ifli- 
perial 8vo, 85. cloth. 

Curves, Tables far Setting^ouU 

TABLES OP TANGENTIAL ANGLES AND MULTIPLES 
for Setting-out Curves from 5 to 200 Radius. By Alexander Beaxelky, 
M.Inst.C.E. Third Edition. Printed on 48 Cards, and sold in a cloth box, 



waistcoat-pocket size, 35. 6d, 

" Each Uble is printed on a small c „^ 

free to maaipulate tne instrument— no small ad vantag^e as regards therapidtty of work."— fff^tfMvr, 



" Each Uble is printed on a small card, which, being placed on tiie tiieodoHte, leaves the hands 



" Very handy ; a man may know that all his day's work must fall on two of these cards, which 
he puts into his own card-case^ and leaves the rest behind."— ^/Am^MM. 

Earthwork. 

EARTHWORK TABLES. Showing the Contents in Cubic 
Yards of EmbankmenU, Cuttings, &c.,of Heights or Depths up to an average 
of 80 feet. By Joseph Broadbbnt, C.E., and Francis Campin, C.E. Crown 
Svo, 5s. cloth. 

" The way in which accuracy b attained, by a simple division ot each cross section into three 
elements, two in which are constant and one variable, is \x\gQi^ov&."—Athettmum. 

Tunnel Shafts. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OP LARGE TUNNEL SHAFTS : A 
Practical and Theoretical Essay. By J. H. Watson Buck, M.Inst.C.E., 
Resident Engineer, London and North- Western Railway. Illustrated with 
Folding Plates, royal Svo, 12s. cloth. 

" Many of the methods given are of extreme practical value to the mason ; and the observations 

•n the form of arch, the rules for ordering the stone, and the construction of the templates will be 

found of considerable use. We commnui tlie book to the engineering profession."— J?wi/tftM^ News, 

" Will be regarded by civU engineers as of the utmost value, and calculated to save much tint«» 

and obviate many mistakes."— a>//»^0' Gttardian. 

Girders, Strength of. 

GRAPHIC TABLE FOR FACILITATING THE COMPUTA. 
TION OF THE WEIGHTS OF WROUGHT IRON AND STEEL 
GIRDERS, etc., for Parliamentary and other Estimates. By J. H. Watsoii 
BucK,M.Inst.C.E. On a Sheet, 25. 6i. 
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Itiver Engineering. 

RIVER BARS: The Causes of their Formation, and their Treat- 
ment by " Induced Tidal Scour; " with a Description of the Successful Re- 
duction bv this Method of the Bar at Dublin. By A. J. Mann, Assist. Eng. 
to the Dublin Port and Docks Board. Royal 8vo, 7s. 6a. cloth. 
" We recommend all Interested in harbour works— and, indeed, those concerned in the im- 

proremeats of rivers s^enerally— to read Mr. Mann's interesting worlc on the treatment of river 

h^T%,"—Ettg1tte€r, 

l^russes. 

TRUSSES OP WOOD AND IRON. Practical Applications of 
Science in Determining theStresseSf Breaking Weights^ Safe Loads, ScantlingSt 
and Details of Construction^ with Complete Working Drawings. By William 
Griffiths, Surveyor, Assistant Master, Tranmere School of Science and 
Art. Oblong 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

" This handy little book enters so minntdy Into every detail connected with the construction 
roof trusses, that no student need be ignorant of these matters."— iVncT&a/ Engifteer. 

Railway Working, 

SAFE RAILWAY WORKING. A Treatise on Railway Acci- 
dents: Their Cause and Prevention ; with a Description of Modern Appliances 
and Systems, By Clement £. Strbtton, C.£.» Vice-President and Con< 
salting Engineer, Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. With Illus- 
trations and Coloured Plates, crown 8vo, 45. 6d. strongly bound. 
" A book for the engineer, the directors, the managers ; and, in short, all who wish for faiforma- 

tloa on railway matters will find a perfect encyclopaedia in ' Safe Railway Working.' "—Railway 

KevieiVt 

" We commend the remarks on railway signalling to all railway managers, especially where a 

uniform code and practice is advoca.te6."-~-J/ere/ath's Railway youmal, 

" The author may be congratulated on having collected, in a very convenient form, much 

valuable information on the prmcipal questions afierting the «afe working of railways."— ^at/- 

way EMgifuer, 

Field'Book for Engineers, 

THE ENGINEER'S, MINING SURVEYOR'S, AND CON- 
TRA CTOR *S FIELD-BOOK. Consisting of a Series of Tables, with Rules. 
Explanations of Systems, and use of Theodolite for Traverse Surveying and 
Plotting the Work with minute accuracy by means of Straight Edge and Set 
Square only ; Levelling with the Theodolite, Casting-out and Reducing 
Levels to Datum, and Plotting Sections in the ordinary manner; setting-out 
Curves with the Theodolite by Tangential Angles and Multiples, with Right 
and Left-hand Readings of the Instrument: Setting-out Curves without 
Theodolite, on the System of Tangential Angles by sets of Tangents and Off* 
sets : and Earthwork Tables to 80 feet deep, calculated for every 6 inches in 
depth. By W. Davis Haskoll, C.B. With numerous Woodcuts. Fourth 
Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 135. cloth, 

'The book is very handy ; the separate tables of sines and tangents to every minute will make 

R usefiil for many other purposes^ the genuine traverse tat>les ezisBng ail the same."— ^/A/»f«Mf» 

" Every person engaged in engineering field operations will estimate the Importance of such a 

work and the amount of valuable tune which will be saved by reference to a set of reliable tables 

prepared with the accuracy and fuhiess of those given fai this volume."— JSai/aw^ News, 

Earthwork, Measurement of. 

A MANUAL ON EARTHWORK. By Albx. J. S. Graham, 

C.B. With nwnerous Diagrams. xSmo, «. 6d. cloth. 

"A great amount of practical Informatioa, very admirably arranged, and available for rough 
astimate^ as well as for the more exact calculations required in the engineer's and contractor'! 
otRcea."— Artisan, 

Strains in Ironwork, 

THE STRAINS ON STRUCTURES OF IRONWORK; with 
Practical Remarks on Iron Construction. By F. W. Shbilds, M.Inst.C.B. 
Second Edition, with 5 Plates. Royal 8vo, 55. cloth. 
"The student cannot find a better little book on this subject."— f»^iMfr. 

Cast Iron and other MetcUs, Strength of. 

A PRACTICAL ESSAY ON THE STRENGTH OF CAST 
IRON AND OTHER METALS. By Thomas Tredgold, C.E. Fifth 
Edition, including Hodokinson's Experimental Researches. 8vo, i». doth. 
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Conatruction. 

THE SCIENCE OF BUILDING : An Elementary Treatise on 
the Principles of Constmction, By E. Wymdham Tarn, M.A., Architect. 
Second Edition, Revised, with 58 Engravings. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. doth. 

*' A very Tvluable book, which we strongly recommend to all students."— ^wiA/^r. 

"No arebltactiina studeat ahonld be without this handbook of coostnicdonal knowledge."— 

ViUa Architecture. 

A HANDY BOOK OF VILLA ARCHITECTURE : Being a 
Series of Designs for Villa Residences in various Styles. With Outline 
Specifications and Estimates. Bv C. Wickbs, Architect, Author of "The 
Spires and Towers of England," &c. 61 Plates, 4to, £1 11s. 6d. half-morocco, 
gut edges. 

** The whole of the designs bear evidence of dieir being the weric of an artistic architect, and 
dMy win proTO Tery valuable and suggestiTe."— ^Ni/</t'n^ Jviws. 

Text-Booh for Architects* 

THE ARCHITECT'S GUIDE: Being a Text-Booh of Useful 
Information for Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Contractors, Clerks of 
Works, &e. &c. By Frbdbrxcx Rogers, Architect, Author of " Specifica- 
tions for Practical Architecture," &c. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. doth. 

** As a tezt>book of useful infonnatlon for architects, engineers, surveyon; &c., it would b« 
bard to find a handier or more complete little volume."— 5/aM<fon<. 

"A young architect could hardly have a better guide-book."— r/M^cr Trades ycumal. 

Taylor and Oresy'a Borne. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF ROMJS. By 
the late G. L. Taylor, Esq., P.R.I.B.A., and Edward Crbst, Esq. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised bv the Rev. Alexander Taylor, M;A. (son of 
the late G. L. Taylor, Esq.), Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford, and Chap- 
lain of Gray's Inn. Large folio, with 13c Plates, hall-bound, £3 3s. 
NJB.—This is the only book which gives on a large scale, and with the precision 

of architectural measurement, the principal Monuments of Ancient Rome in plan, 

elevation, and detail, 

','TayIor and Cresy's work has from Its first pabHcaHon been ranked among those professional 

books which cannot be bettered. ... It would be difficult to fiod examples of drawings, even 

among those of the most painstaking students of Gothic, more thorougtUy worked out tlian are the 

one hundred and thirty plates in this volume."— ^rcAitecT. 

Architectural JDrawing. 

PRACTICAL RULES ON DRA WING, for the Operative Builder 
and Young Student in Architecture, By Georob Pyhe. With 14 Plates, 4to, 
ys, 6d, bosurds. 

Civil Architecture. 

THE DECORATIVE PART OF CIVIL ARCHITECTURE, 
By Sir William Chambers, F.R.S. With Illustrations, Notes, and an 
Examination of Grecian Architecture, by Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. Edited by 
W. H. Lebds. 66 Plates, 4to, 21S. doth. 

Mouse Building and Repairing, 

THE HOUSE-OWNER'S ESTIMATOR ; or, What will it Cost 
to Build, Alter, or Repair? A Price Book adapted to the Use of Unpro- 
fessional People, as well as for the Architectural Surveyor and Builder. By 
Jambs D. Simon, A.R.I.B.A. Edited and Revised by Frakcis T. W. Miller, 
A.R.I.B.A. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth Bditicm, Revised. Qrown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. {^ust published, 

" In two years it win repay its cost a hundred tbnes ortM:''r-FieU, 
" A very ham^ book."-nE«viE£f* Ar«c«aMi^ 
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JDesigning, Measuring^ and Valuing. 

THE STUDENTS GUIDE to the PRACTICE of MEASUR- 
ING AND VALUING ARTIFICERS' WORKS. Containing Directions for 
taking Dimensions, Abstracting the same, and bringing the Quantities into 
Bill, with Tables of Constants for Valuation of Labour, and for the Calcula- 
tion of Areas and Solidities. Originally edited by Edward Dobson, Architect. 
Revised, with considerable Additions on Mensuration and Construction, and 
a New Chapter on Dilapidations, Repairs, and Contract?, by E. Wyndham 
Tarn, M. A. Sixth Edition, including a Complete Form of a Bill of Quantities. 
With 8 Plates and 63 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. [Just published, 
•* Well fulfils the promise of its title-patjge, and we can thoroughly recommend it to the class 
for whose use it has been compiled. Mr, Tarn's additions and revisions have much increased the 
usefulness of the work, and have especially augmented its value to Students"— Eneineerinp. 

" This edition will be found tne most complete treatise on the principles of measuring and 
Tahung artificers' work that has yet been pubhshed."-~£utidtft£' News. 

JPocket Estimator and Technical Ouide. 

THE POCKET TECHNICAL GUIDE, MEASURER AND 
ESTIMATOR FOR BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS. Containing Tech- 
nical Directions for Measuring Work in all the Building Trades, with a 
Treatise on the Measurement of Timber and Complete Specifications for 
Houses, Roads, and Drains, and an easy Method of Estimating the various 
parts of a Building collectively. By A. C. Beaton, Author of " Quantities 
%nd Measurements,^' &c. Fifth Edition, carefully Revised and Priced 
according to the Present Value of Materials and Labour, with 53 Woodcuts, 
leather, waistcoat-pocket size, is. 6d. gilt edges. [J*tst published. 

" No builder, architect, surveyor, or valuer should be without his ' Beaton.' "—Building News. 
"Contains an extraordinary amount of information in daily requisition In measurmg and 
estimating. Its presence m the podcet will save valuable. time and trouble."— ^««/rf««^ JVorld^ 

J>onald8on an Specifications* 

THE HANDBOOK OF SPECIFICATIONS; or, Practical 
Guide to the Architect, Engineer, Surveyor, and Builder, in drawing up 
Specifications and Contracts for Works and Constructions. Illustrated by 
Precedents of Buildings actually executed by eminent Architects and En- 
gineers. By Professor T. L. Donaldson, P.R.I.B.A., &c. New Edition, in 
One lar?e Vol., 8vo, with upwards of x,ooo pages of Text, and 33 Plates, 
£1 IIS. 6d. doth. 
"In this work forty-fomr specifications of executed works are efven, Indudhig the speclfica- 



tions for parts of the new Houses of Parliament, by Sir Charles Barry, and for the new Royal 
Exchange, by Mr. Tite, M.P. The latter, in particular, is a very complete and remarkable 
document Itembodie& to a great extent as Mr. Donaldson mentions, 'the bill of quantities 



with the description of the works.* ... It is valuable as a record, and more valuable still as a 
book of precedents. . . . Suffice it to say that Donaldson's 'Handbook of Specifications' 
mtist l>e bought by all axctdtocts.''—BuiUUr. 

Bartholomew and Mogers' Specifications. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 
, K Guide to the Architect, Engineer, Surveyor, and Builder. With an Essiay 
on the Structure and Science of Modem Buildings. Upon the Basis of the 
Work by Alfred Bartholomew, thoroughly Revised, Corrected, andgreatlv 
added to by Frederick Rogers, Architect. Second Edition, Revised, with 
Additions. With num^r9us Illastrations, poiedium 8vo, 155. cloth. 



" The collection of specifications prepared by Mr. Rogers en the basis of Bairtholomew's work 
o well known to need any recommendation nrom us. It is one of.tiie books with which every 
young architect must be equipped ; for time has shown that the IspecificatidiS:^ 'cannot b^iet a$ide 



throu^ any defect in them.';-ry/rfAtf<£^. 
" "Good forma for stjecifications are of considerable value^ and It was an excellent idea to com. 
pile a work on the subject upon the basis of the late Alfred Barthotomew's valuable work. The 
second edition of Mr. Rogers's book is evidence of the want of a book dealing with modem re> 
qttfrements and niaiterials. .^J^MiAft'MSf' A^cwf . 

BuUding f €HifU and EcdesitisticiU. 

A BOOK ON BUILDING, Civil and Ecclesiastical, including 
Church Restoration ; with the Theory of Domes and the Great Pyramid, &c. 
By Sir Edmuwd Beckett, Bart., LL.D., F.R.A.S., Author of '* Clocks and 
watches, and Bells," &c. Second Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 55^.' cloth. 
*' A book which Is always Mmislng and nearly always Instructive. The style throughout Is in 
the highest degree condensed and:e^gnfiBiBatic«'*— TVwie/. 
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Geofnetry far the Architect, Engineer, etc* 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, for the Architect, Engineer and 
Mechanic. Giving Rales for the CKBlineation and Application ot various 
Geometrical Lines, Figures and Carves. Bv B. W. tarn, M. A., Architect, 
Author of "The Science of Building," Ac. Second Edition. With Appen- 
dices on Diagrams of Strains and Isometrical Projection. With 172 Illus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 9s. cloth. 
** No book whh the nine objects In rlew has ever been published In which the c lee in e s s <a the 

ndei bid down and the Uhistrative diamms hare been so satis&ctorjr.'*— ^ScotewraM. 

" This b a manual for the practicaiman, whether architect. engiiMer, or mechanic. . . . The 

object of the auilior beinff to aroid aU abstruse formula or complicated methods, and to enable 

perions wUh but a moderate knowledge of geoaaetiy to wodcouttne problems nqvinA."— English 

.MecAanic 

The Science of Geometry. 

THE GEOMETRY OP COMPASSES; or, Problems Resolved 
bv the mere Description of Circles, and the use of Coloured Diagrams and 
Symbols, By Oliver Byrnx. Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 35. 6<<. cloth. 
" The treatise b a good one, and remarkable— like all Mr. Byrne's contribtrtioas to the science 
of geooetry— for the lucid character of its tmcUag.'SttiUUf^ Nems, 



DECORATIVi: ARTS, etc 

^ 

Wood8 and Marbles (Imitation of). 

SCHOOL OF PAINTING FOR THE IMITATION OF WOODS 
AND MARBLES, as Taught and Practised by A. R. Van dbr Buro and P. 
Van »br Buro, Directors of the Rotterdam Painting Institution. Hoyal folio, 
x8| by X2| in.. Illustrated with 24 full-size Coloured Plates; also 12 plain 
Platet, comprising 154 Figures. Second and Cheaper Edition. Price £1 iis,6d. 

List of Plates, 
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*«* Opinions of thx Press. 

" Those who desire to attain skill in the art of painting woods and marbles will find advantage 
In consulting this book. . . . Some of the Working Men's Chibs should give their young men 
the opportunity to study h."—Suiiiier. 

" A comprehensive guide to the art The explanations of the processes, the manipulation and 
management of the colours, and the beautiflilly executed pbtes will not be the least valuable to the 
student who aims at making hb work a laithful transcript of na.Uue."—BuiUiti/F News. 

" Students and novices are fortunate who are abw to t>ecome the possessors of so nobU m 
work.^-ArchiUcL 

Hoiise I>ecoration. 

ELEMENTARY DECORATION. A Guide to the Simpler 
Forms of Everydav Art, as applied to the Interior and Exterior Becoration oJ 
Dwelling Houses, ftc By Jambs W. Facby, Jnn. With 68 Cuts. lamot as. 
cloth limp. 
• As a technical guide-book to the decorative painter It wiU be found reliable."— A^^WMSf^AHM. 

PRACTICAL HOUSE DECORATION : A Guide to the Art ol 
Ornamental Painting, the Arrangement of Colours in Apartments, and the 
principles of DecoraUve Design. With some Remarks upon the Nature and 
Properties of Pigments. By Jaubs William Facby, Author of " Elementary 
Decoration," &c With numerous Illustrations. lamo, «. 6d, cloth limp. 
U.B.—The above Two Works together in One Vol., strongly half-bound, 51. 
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Colour. 

A GRAMMAR OF COLOURING, Applied to Decorative 
Painting and the Arts. By George Field. New Edition, Revised, Enlarged» 
and adapted to the use ot the Ornamental Painter and Designer. By Ellis 
A. Davidson. With New Coloured Diagrams and Engravings, xamo, 3s. 6d» 
cloth boards. 
"The book is a most dsefiil nsutne of the properties of pigmetOs."— Builder, 

Hiyuse Bainting, Chraining, etc. 

HOUSE PAINTING. GRAINING, MARBLING, AND SIGN 
WRITING, A Practical Manual of. By Ellis A. Davidson. Fifth Edition^ 
With Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. x2mo, 65. cleth boards. 
" A mass of information, of use to the amateur and of value to tlie practical taaxi."^En£lttM- 
Mechanic. 

"Simply invaluable to the youn&[ster enteringr upon this particular calling, and h^hly service- 
able to the man who is practising \ir— Furniture GazetU. 

Decorators, JReceipts for. 

THE DECORATOR'S ASSISTANT: A Modern Guide to De- 
corative Artists and Amateurs, Painters, Writers, Gilders, &c. Containing, 
upwards of 600 Receipts, Rules and Instructions ; with a variety of Informa-^ 
«tion for General Work connected with every Class of Interior and Exterior 
Decorations, &c. Third Edition, Revised. 152 pp., crown 8vo, Z5. in wrapper. 
" Full of receipts of value to decorators, painters, gilders, &c. The book contains the gist of- 

larger treatises on colour and technical processes. It would be difficult to meet with a work so full 

of varied information on the painter's art."— ^«t/</tVf£' AVzvx. 

" We recommend the work to all who, whether for .pleasure or profit, require a guide to decora* 

^uati."— Plumber and Decorator. 

Moyr Smith on Interior Decoration. 

ORNAMENTAL INTERIORS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 

By J. Moyr Smith. Super-royal 8vo, with 32 full-page Plates and numereu* 

smaller Illustrations, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, price i8s. 

t^ /» "Ornamental Interiors" the designs of more than thirty artist- 
decorators and architects of high standing have been illustrated. The book may 
therefore fairly claim to give a good general view of the works of the modem schoof 
of decoration, besides giving characteristic examples of earlier decorative arrange- 
ments. 

** Ornamental Interiors" ^ves a short account of the styles of Interior 
Decoration as practised by the Ancients in Egypt , Greece, Assyria, Rome and Byzan- 
tium, This part is illustrated by charactertstic designs, 
%* Opinions op the Press. 

** The book is well illastrated and handsomely got up, and contains some true criticism and •• 
good many good examples of decorative treatment. —T'Aie Builder, 

" Well &ted for the dilettante, amateur, and professional des\ener.'*-'DecorahffH. 

" This is the most elaborate, and beautiful work on the artistic decoration of interiors that we 
have seen. . . . The scrolls, panels and other designs from the author's own pen are very 
beautiful and chaste ; but he takes care that the designs of other men shall figure even more than 
his ovrn."~-Li9erpool Albion. 

" To all who take an Interest in elaborate domestic ornament this handsome volume will b* 
welcome. "—Cra/Aiir. 

" Mr. Moyr Smith deserves the thanks of art workers for having placed within thdr reach a 
book that seems eminent^ adapted to afford, by example and precept, that guidance of which 
most craftsmen stand in need."— Furniture Gajtette. 

British and Foreign Marbles* 

MARBLE DECORATION and the Terminology of British and 

Foreign Marbles, A Handbook for Students. By George H. Blagrovb. 

Author of ** Shoring and its Application," &c. With a8 Illustrations. Crown 

6vo, 35. 6d. cloth. 

" This most useful and much wanted handbook should be in the hands of every ardiitect and 
builder."— ^Mitf/M^ PForld. 

* * It is an ezcdlent manual for students, and interesting to artistic readers generally."— 5a/wr<faji 
Review. 

'* A carefully aad nsefully written catise ; the work is essentially practicaL"— 5Vv^ma«f. 

Marble Working, etc* 

MARBLE AND MARBLE WORKERS: A Handbook £01 



Architects, Artists, Masons and Students. By Arthur Lee, Author of ** A 

Visit to Carrara," " The Working of Marble/* &c. Small crown 8vo, as. cloth. 

** A really valuable addition to the technical tttefatture of architects and masons."— i?Mtf<Mn;i 
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D£LAM0TT£'8 WORKS ON ILLUMINATION AND ALPHABETS, 



A PRIMER OP THE ART OP ILLUMINATION, for tk4 Use of 
Bggimten : with a Rudimentary Treatise on the Art, Practical Directions for 
its exercise, and Examples taken from Illuminated MSS., printed in Gold and 
Colours. By P. Dbx^uottb. New and Cheaper Edition. Small 4to, 6s. orna- 
mental boards. 
** The euinplos of ancient MSS. fecominandad to tho itudent whldk wltli much sood sense. 

the author chooses from collections accessible to al^ are selected with Judsmeot and Knowledge, 

n ««fl as taste."— ^M^iuTMm. 

ORNAMENTAL ALPHABETS, Ancient and MedUtvah from the 
Eighth Centifryy with Numerals ; including Gothic. Church-Text, large and 
small, German, Italian, Arabesque^ Initials for Illumination, Monograms, 
Crosses, &c. &c., for the use of Architectural and Engineering Draughtsmen, 
Missal Painters, Masons, Decorative Painters, Litnographers, En^vers, 
Carvers, &e. &c. Collected and Engraved bv F. Delauotts, and prmted in 
Colours. New and Cheaper Edition. Royal 8vo, oblong, 2S. 6A, ornamental 
boards. 
** For those who Insert enamelled sentences round glided chaBces, who tAkzon shop lecends orer 

shop-doon^ who letter church walls with pithy sentences from the Decalogue^ this book wiB be va^ 

IvA. -^Atkenat4m, 

EXAMPLES OP MODERN ALPHABETS, Plain and Omammtali 
inclnding German, Old English, Saxon, Italic, Perspective, Greek, Hebrew, 
Court Hand, En^ossing, Tuscan, Riband, Gothic, Rustic, and Arabesque ; 
with several Original Desiens, and an Analysis of the Roman and Old Ennish 
AlphabcvS, large and small, and Numerals, for the use of Draughtsmen, Sur« 
veyors. Nfasons, Decorative Painters, Lithographers, Bneravers, Carvers, &c. 
Coilected and Engraved by F. Delamottb, and printed in Colours. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Royal 8vo, oblong, 2S. 6d, ornamental boards. 
** There Is comprised in it erery possible shape into wliich the letters of the alphabet and 

•numerab can be fotnicd. and the talent which has been expended in the conception or the various 

plain and oruamcntal letters is wonderfuL"— Sttwuftin/. 

MEDIAEVAL ALPHABETS AND INITIALS FOR ILLUMI- 
NATORS. By G. Dblauottb. Containing 2z Plates and Illuminated 
Title, printed m Gold and Colours. With an Introduction by T. Willis 
Brooks. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Small 4to, 4s. ornamental boards. 



*■ A Tolume in which the letters of the alphabet come forth jriortfied in gilding andall the colours 
of the prism interwoven and intertwined ana intermingled."— oTi^m. 

THE EMBROIDERER'S BOOK OP DESIGN. Containing 
Initials, Emblems, Cyphers, Monograms, Ornamental Borders, Ecclesiastical 
Devices, Mediaeval and Modem Alphabets, and National Emblems. Col- 
lected by F. Delamotts, and printed in Colours. Oblong royal 8vo, is, 6d. 
ornamental wrapper, 
" The book will be of great assistance to ladles and voang children who are endowed with the 

art of plying the needle In tliis most ornamental and useful pret^ work."— J?<m/ Anglian Times. 



Wood Carving. 

INSTRUCTIONS IN WOOD-CARVING, for Amateurs; with 
Hints on Design. By A Lady. With Ten large Plates, 2s. 6d. in emblematic 
wrapper. 

" The handicraft of the wood-canrer. so well as a book can in^art it; may l>e learnt from ' A 
Lady's' publication. "—^^l^tefurMm. 

" Tba directions given are plain and easily undBtitiood,"^£f^ish Mechanic* 

GUMS Painting. 

GLASS STAINING AND THE ART OP PAINTING ON 
GLASS. From the German of Dr. Gbssert and Emanubl Otto Fromberg. 
With an Appendix on The Art of Enamelling. lamo, 3S. 6d, cloth limp. 

Letter Painting. 

THE ART OF LETTER PAINTING MADE EASY. By 
Jambs Greig Badbnoch. With 14 full-page Engravings of Examples, zs. 6d, 
cloth licpp. 

** The system is a simple ooe^ but quite original, and well worth the carefid attsntloii Of.lett r 
painters. It can be easily mastered and rem0aibe«ed.''~A<iAA^iVirw«. 
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CARP ENTRY, TIMBER , etc. 

Tredgold'8 Carpentry^ Enlarged by Tarn. 

THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF CARPENTRY. 
A Treatise on the Pressure and Equilibrium of Timber Framing, the Resist- 
ance of Timber, and the Construction of Floors, Arches, Bridges, Roofs, 
Uniting Iron and Stone with Timber, &c. To which is added an Essay 
on the Nature and Properties oi Timber, &c., with Descriptions of the kinds 
of Wood used in Buildmg ; also numerous Tables of the Scantlings of Tim- 
ber for different purposes, the Specific Gravities of Materials, &c. By Thomas 
Trbdgold, C.E. with an Appendix of Specimens of Various Roofs of Iron 
and Stone, Illustrated. Seventh Edition, thoroughly revised and considerably 
enlarged by E. Wyndhau Tarn, M.A., Author ot "The Science of Build- 
ing," &c. With 61 Plates, Portrait of the Author, and several Woodcuts. In 
one large vol., 4to, price £1 5s. cloth. 

"Oug^fat to be in every architect's and every bunder's Wattxj,"— Builder. 
" A work whose monumental excellence must commend it wherever skilful carpentry Is con* 

cemed. The author's principles are rather confirmed than impaired by time. The additional 

plates are of freat intrinsic Ya^t^—Buildinz News. 

Woodworking Machinery, 

WOODWORKING MACHINERY : Its Rise, Progress, and Con^ 
struction. With Hints on the Management of Saw Mills and the Economical 
Conversion of Timber. Illustrated with Examples ol Recent Designs by 
leading English^ French, and American Engineers. By M. Powis Balb, 
A.M.Inst.C.B.,M.I.M.B. Large crown 8vo, i2s. 6d» cloth. 
" Mr. Bale is evidently an expert on the subject and he has collected so much information that 

his book is all-sufficient for builders and others engaged in the conversion of timber."— jirchitect. 
"The most comprehensive compendium of wood-workinsf machinery we have seen. The 

author is a thorough master of his sabjecW'—Buiiding- News. 

" The appearance of this book at the present time will, we should think, give a considerable 

Impetus to the onward march of the machinist engaeed in the designing and manufacture of 

wood-working machines. It should be in the office w every wood-working fati^Ty. "•— English 

Mechanic, 

Saw Mills. 

SAW MILLS: Their Arrangement and Management, and the 
Economical Conversion of Timber. (A Companion Volume to " Woodworking 
Machinery.") By M. Powis Balb. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, zos. 6d. cloth. 
" The administration of a large sawing establishment b discussed, vtd the sub}ect examined 



from a financial standpoint. Hence the size, shape, order, and disposition oi saw-mills and the 
like are gone into hi detail, and the course of the timber is traced from its reception to its 
delivery b its cenverted state. We coukl not desire a more complete or practical treatise."— 



" We highly recommend Mr. Bale's work to the attention and perusal of all those who are en* 
gaged in the art of wood conversion, or who are about building or remodeUbg saw-mills on im- 
proved principles."— ^»*:Ut>^ Netus, 

^Carpentering. 

THE CARPENTER'S NEW GUIDE ; or, Book of Lines for Car- 
penters: comprising all the Elementary Principles essential for acquiring a 
knowledge of Carpentry. Founded on the late Fbter Nicholson's Standard 
Work. A New Edition, Revised by Arthur Ashpitbl, F.S.A. Together 
with Practical Rules on Drawing, by Gborqb Pynb. With 74 Platesi 
4to, £1 IS. cloth. 

Handrailing» 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HANDRAILING : Showing 
New and Simple Methods for Finding the Pitch of the Plank, Drawing the 



Moulds, Bevelling, Jointing-up, and Squaring the Wreath. By Georgb 

' hPlat *. . .. .. - 

[n the< 

, ^ lissomi 

aid of plates and explanatory letterpress."— FMrwi/MfV Gasette, 



Illustrated with Plates and Diagrams, xamo, is. 6d, cloth limp, 
d ofpractical utility in the execution of this difficult branch of joinery."— Bm^^. 
r difncult phase ofthis somewhat intricate branch of jobieiy is elucidated by the 
xplanatory le" " " " r^-^-^^- 

Circular IFork. 

CIRCULAR WORK IN CARPENTRY AND JOINERY: A 
Practical Treatise on Circular Work of Single and Double Curvature. Bf 
Georgb Collikgs, Author of " A Practical Treatise on Handrailing." Illus- 
trated with numerous Diagrams, zamo, 25. 6d. cloth limp. 
" An excellent example of what a book of thb kind should be. Cheap In price, dear In definl* 
tfon and practical bx the examples selected."— fM^«r. 
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Timber Merchant's Companion. 

THE TIMBER MERCHANTS AND BUILDER'S COM- 
PANION. Containing New and Copious Tables of the Redaced Weight and 
Meararement of Deals and Battens, of all sizes, from One to a Thousand 
Pieces, and the relative Price that each size bears per Lineal Foot to any 
given Price per Petersburg Standard Hundred; the Price per Cube Foot of 
Square Timber to any given Price per Load of 50 Feet; the proportionate 
Value oi Deals and Battens bv the Standard, to Square Timber by the Load 
9f 50 Feet ; the readiest mode of ascertainmg the Price of Scantling per 
Lineal Foot of any size, to any given Figure per Cube Foot, &c. ftc. By 
William Dowsing. Fourth Edition. Revised and Corrected. Cr.8vo,3s. ci. 
** EverythiiiK is as condss and clear ss it can possibly be made. There can t>e no doubt that 

•very timber merchant and buOdcr ouffht to possess \:."—Huit yidvertiser. 

'* We are fi\ad to see a fourtn editioo of these admirable tables, which for correctness and 

dmplicitjr of arrangement leave nothing to be desired. "~ 'Junber Trattes ycuntal, 

" An exceedinciy well-arranged, dear, and concise manual of tables for the use of all who buy 

or sell timber."— y>#<r»M/ «^ Forestry. 

Fractical Timber Merchant. 

THE PRACTICAL TIMBER MERCHANT. Being a Guide 
for the use of Building Contractors, Surveyors, Builders, &c., comprising 
useful Tables for all purposes connected with the Timber Trade, Marks of 
Wood. Essay on the Strength of Timber, Remarks on the Growth of Timber, 
&c. By W. Richardson. Fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d. cloth. 

"Contains much rahiable information for the use of timber merchants, buOders, foresters, and 
■B others connected with the growth, sala^ and m a nufcct ure of timber.'-~7«M(rM«/e^ Forestry. 

Timber Freight Booh. 

THE TIMBER MERCHANTS, SAW MILLER'S, AND 
IMPORTER'S FREIGHT BOOK AND ASSISTANT. Comprising Rules, 
Tables, and Memoranda relating to the Timber Trade. By William 
Richardson, Timber Broker; together with a Chapter on *' Spbbds op Saw 
Mill Machinery," by M. Powis Balb, M.LM.E., &c. xamo, 3s. 6d. cl. boards. 
"A very useful manual of rules, tables, and memoranda relating to the tbnber trade. We re- 
commend it as a compendium of calculation to all timber measurers and merchants, and as supply- 
ing a real want in the tnA»."Suiidin£ Niws. 

JPacking-Case Makers, Tables for. 

PACKING-CASE TABLES; showing the number of Super- 
ficial Feet in Boxes or Packing-Cases, from six inches square and upwards. 
By W. Richardson, Timber Broker. Second Edition. Oolong 4to, 3s. 64. cl 
" Invaluable labour-saving tables."— /rvMOT0>f/«r. 
"Win save much labour avd calculation.">-<;rM«n 

Superficial Measurement, 

THE TRADESMAN'S GUIDE TO SUPERFICIAL MEA- 
SUREMENT. Tables calculated from z to 300 inches in length, by x to 108 
inches in breadth. For the use of Architects, Surveyors, Engineers, Timber 
Merchants, Builder8» ftc. By Jambs Hawxinqs. Third Edition. Fcap., 
35. 6d. cloth. 

" A useful collection of tables to focilitate rapid calculation of surfeces. The exact area of any 
nirface of which the limits have been ascertained can be instantly determined. The book wiO be 
found of the greatest utility to all engaged in hulldinjr operations."— 5a>tem«f(. 

" These tables will be found of great assistance to all who require to aatke calculations in super- 
ficial measurement."— iff wf^/irA Mechanic. " 

Forestry. 

THE ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY. Designed to aflford In- 
formation concerning the Planting and Care of Forest Trees for Ornament or 
Profit, with Suggestions upon the Creation and Care of Woodlands. By F. B. 
Hough. Large crown 8vo, los. cloth. 

Tiinber Importer's Guide. 

THE TIMBER IMPORTER'S, TIMBER MERCHANrS AND 
BUILDER'S STANDARD GUIDE, By Richard E. Grandy. Compris- 
ing an Analysis of Deal Standards, Home and Foreign, with Comparative 
V^ues and Tabular Arrangements for fixing Nett Landed Cost on Baltic 
and North American Deals, including all intermediate Expenses, Freight. 
Insurance, &c. &c. Together with copious Information for the Retailer and 
Builder. Third Edition, Revised, izmo, «. cloth limp. 

" Everything it pretends to be : built up gradually, it leads one from a forest to a treen^ and 
s in. as a makeweight^ a host of material concerning bricks^ columns, cisterns, drc."— f MifMcA 
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MARINE ENGINEERING, NAVIGATION, etc. 

Chain Cables. 

CHAIN CABLES AND CHAINS. Comprising Sizes and 
Cunres of Links, Studs, &c., Iron for Cables and Chains, Chain Cable and 
Chain Making, Forming and Welding Links, Strength of Cables and Chains, 
Certificates for Cables, Marking Cables, Prices of Chain Cables and Chains, 
Historical Notes, Acts of Parliament, Statutory Tests, Charges for Tssting, 
List of Manufacturers of Cables, &c, &c. Bv Thomas VV. Traill, F.E.R. N ., 
M. Inst. C.B., Engineer Surveyor in Chief, Board of Trado, Inspector of 
Chain Cable and Anchor Proving Establishments, and General Superin- 
tendent, Lloyd's Committee on Proving Establishments. With numerous 
Tables, Illustrations and Lithographic Drawings. Folio, £a ». cloth. 
" It contains a vast amount of valuable information. Nothing seems t« be wanting to make it 
a complete and standard work of reference on the subject."— iVan/toi/ MagtiMin*, 

Marine Engineering, 

MARINE ENGINES AND STEAM VESSELS (A Treatise 
on). By Robert Murray, C.E. Eighth Edition, thoroughly Kevised, with 
considerable Additions by the Author and by Gkorgb Carlisle, C.E., 
Senior Surveyor to the Board of Trade at Liverpool, xamo, 5s. cloth boards. 
" Well adapted to give the young steamship engineer or manne engine and boiler maker a 
general introduction into his practical work."— Ar ^c^nica/ IVorUt, 

" We feel sure that this thoroughly revised edition urill continue to be as i>opular in the future 
as it has been in the past, as for ics size, it contains more useful infonnation than any similar 
treatise. "WifM/Mx/Hlex. 

" The information given is both sound and sensible, and well oualified to direct young sea- 
going hands on the straight road to the extra chief's certificate."— (PAtXfvw Herald. 

"An indispensable maniiai for the student of marine engineering."— ZtvcT^tfo/ Mercury. 

JPocket'Bookfor Naval Architects and Shipbuilders. 

THE NAVAL ARCHITECT'S AND SHIPBUILDER'S 
POCKET-BOOK of Formula, Rules, and Tables,and MA RINE ENGINEER'S 
AND SURVEYOR'S Handy Book of Reference. By Clement Mackrow. 
Member of the Institution of Naval Architects, Naval Draughtsman. Third 
Edition, Revised. With numerous Diagrams. &c. Fcap., 125. 6d. leather. 
"Should be used by all who are engaged in the construction or design of vessels. . . . Will 

be found to contain the most useful tables and formula required by shipbuilders, carefully collected 

from the best authorities, and put together in a popular and simple (orm."—2inj^fte(r. 

" The professional shipbuilder has now, in a convenient and accessible fonn. reliable data for 

■olving many of the numerous problems that present themselves in the course of his work."— Iron. 
"There is scarcely a subject on which a naval architect or shipbuilder can require to refresh 

his memory which wil Inot be found within the covers of Mr. Mackrow's book,"— English Mechanic 

Pocket'Book for Marine Engineers. 

A POCKET-BOOK OF USEFUL TABLES AND FOR. 
MULJB FOR MARINE ENGINEERS. By Frank Proctor, A.I.N.A. 
Third Edition. Royal 32mo, leather, gilt edges, with strap, 45. 
"We recommend it to our readers as going far to supply a loiuf-felt vraat,"— Naval Seienct, 



Introduction to Marine Engineering. 

ELEMENTARY ENGINEERING : A Manual for Young Marine 
Engineers and Apprentices. In the Form of Questions and Answers on 
Metals, Alloys, Strength of Materials, Construction and Management of 
Marine Engines, &c. &c. With an Appendix of Useful Tables. By J. S. 
Brewer, Government Marine Surveyor, Hongkong. Small crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. cloth. IJust published. 

" Contahis much valuable information for the class for whom it b intended, especially in the 
chapters on the management of boilers and engines."— JVaittical Magatine, 
'■ A useful introduction to the more elaborate text hooks."—SfatsmaH. 
" To a student who has the requisite desire and resolve to attain a thorough knowledge, Mr 
Brewer offers decidedly useful Yn^p."—Atk4funtm, 

Navigation. 

PRACTICAL NAVIGATION. Consisting of The Sailor's 
Sea-Book, by James Greenwood and W. H. Rosser ; together with the 
requisite Mathematical and Nautical Tables for the Working of the Problems. 
Bj Henrt Law, C.E., and Professor J. R. Younq. Illustrated. z2mo, ys, 
strongly half-bound. 
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MINma A ND MININQ IN DUBTRIEB, 

MetaUiferoua Mining. 

BRITISH MINING : A TreoHu on the History, Discovery, Practical 
DtPtlopnani, and Future Prospects of Metalliferous Mines in the United King- 
dom. Br RoBBKT HuMT, r.ItS^ Keeper of Minine Records; Editor of 
** Ure*8 Dictionary of Arts, Manidactiires, and Mines,'' &c. Upwards of 950 

?p., with 330 lUostrations, Second Edition, Revised. Super-royal 8vo, 
a as. cloth. 

"One cf the mott ytiuMm wwfci of wfawart of modwn tfaaas. Mr. Hiuit,Mic«qMrofmininc 
Mcerde of the United KliwdaaB, hat had opportiaiides for ncheusk not ei^)^^ Iqr anyone ebe, 
and has evklenthf made the meet of then. . . . The hmguace and st^ adoftod aie good, and 
tfw treatment of the various sul^ects kborloii% conscientious, and sdenttfic."— f^tfibMcrM^. 

"The t)ook is, in faci^ a treasoie-hoose or statistical infonnatiaa on mininir sabjects, and we 
know of no other work embodyfaif so mat a mass of matter of this kind. Were this the only 
merit ef Mr. Hunt s volume, it would be sufficient to render it indispensable in the Hbrary of 
everyone interested in the devdopment of the minhi£ and metallafclcal mdustriesof the country." 

"A mass of biformation not dsewhere available^ and of the (reatest vahie to those who may 
be faiterested hi our neat mfaiefal faiduBtries."— f «v^M«cr. 
■*• --', business-like f ' 



. -fr^j the sub|ect than any work hitherto published."— A/t»('»^ ycttmal. 

The work wiH be for the mhiinff industry what Dr. Percy's celebrated treatise has been for the 
.bookthat cannot with advantage be omitted from the libcmry.''-Vr»M dUMf Oe/ 



**A souwL buslnesS'like conectioe of taterestlog fiMrts. . . . The amount of Information 
Mr. Hunt has brought together is enormous. . . . The volume appears likely to convey more 
tastruction upon the sul^ect than any work hitherto published."— Aftnt'n^ ycttmal. 

"The work ^ 
■etalunkal-* 

" The vohime b aoaaslve and exhaufdTe, and the high intdlectnal powers and patient, persist- 
ant applicatloa whidi characteiise the author have evidently been brought into pliry In its produc- 
tion. Its contents are invahuble."— C^^Wro' GttanUan. 

Coal and Iran. 

THE COAL AND IRON INDUSTRIES OP THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, Compridng a Description of the Coal Fields, with Returns ot 
their Produce and its Distribution, and Analyses of Special Varieties. Also 
an Account of the occurrence of Iron Ores in Veins or Seams; Analyses ot 
each Variety ; and a History of the Rise and Progress of Pig Iron Manu£acture 
since the year 174a By Richaro Mbadb, Assistant Keeper ot Mining Records. 
With Maps of the Coal Fields and Ironstone Deposite of the United Kingdom. 
8vo, £1 8s. cloth. 
"The book is one which most Und a pUice on the shelves of all faterested In coal and Iron 

ptoductkm, and hi the iron, steel, and other metallurgical industries."— J?M,fitoMr. 

" Of this book we may unreservedly say that it is the best of its class which we have ever met 

... A book of reference which no one engaged in the iron or coal trades should omit from hb 

Bbrary."— /rv» and CmU TnuUs Xtviem. 

"An exhaustive treatise and a valuable work of reference."— Jlfif»>M^ 7(9Mr*MA 

:Pro8pecting for Gold and other Metals. 

THE PROSPECTOR'S HANDBOOK: A Guide for the Pro- 
spector and Traveller in Search of Metal- Bearing or other Valuable Minerals. 
By J. W. Andbrson, M.A. (Camb.), F.R.G.S., Author of "Fiji an^ New 
Caledonia." Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. Small 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. [Just published. 

" Will supply a much lUt want, espedaHy among Colonists^ In whose way are so oftea tiirown 
Boany mlaeralogical specimens the value of which it is difficult for anyone, not a specialist: to 
determine. The author has placed his instmctlons before his readers in the plainest possible 
terms, and his book is the best of its kind."— £«vY'iM«r. 

"How to find commercial minerals, and how to identify them when they are found, are the 

eadinsr points to which attention is directed. The author has managed to pack as mnch bmctical 

detail uito his pages as would supply material for a book three times its size."— Af*ntf«v' $^oumai. 

" Those toilers who explore the trodden or untrodden tracks on the fisce of the gtobe will find 

much that is useful to them hi this hook."— jttMtfumm, 

Mining Notes and Formulae. 

NOTES AND FORMULA FOR MINING STUDENTS, By 

John Herman Merivalb, M.A., Certificated Colliery Manager, Professor of 

Mining in the Durham College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Second 

Edition, carefully Revised. Small crown Svo, cloth, price as. 6d, 

" ^nvaluableto anyone who is working up for an ezaaiination on ndning sutiiects."— Cm/ and 

Iron Trades Revtew. -• -v 

•V »*lS*w w5><w_^ done his work fai an exceedhigly creditable manner, and has produced a book 

ttj*jinbe of service to students, and those who are practically engaged hi mfaifa«r operations."— 

.hu'iiLl^ 2^2*5' ^ '?*=^I?'P^ matter of the utmost value to mbting ensfaieert, and of coii<rfd«- 
■o»« mmrest to students. "— ^chooZmasU*-. 
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Gold, Metallurgy of. 

THE METALLURGY OF GOLD: A Practical Treatise on the 
Metallurgical Treatment of Gold-bearing Ores, Including the Processes of 
Concentration and Cblorination, and the Assaying, Melting and Refining of 
Gold. By M. Eisslsr, Mining Engineer and Metallurgical Chemist, formerly 
Assistant Assayer of the U. S. Mint, San Francisco. Second Edition, Revised 
and mnch Enlarged. With 133 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gs. cloth. 

\Jmt published. 
" This book thorough deserres Its tide of a ' Practical Treatise.' The whole process of gold 
millinfif, firom the breaking of the quartz to the assay of the bullion, is described in clear and 
orderW narrative and with much, but not too much, fulness of detaU."— 5a/»r<^^ Revtew. 

" Tlie work is a storehouse of information and valuable data, and we strongly recommend it t» 
all professional men engaged in the gold<mining industry."— J/t>ftn^ yournal. 

"Anyone who wishes to have an intelligent acquaintance with the characteristics of gold and 
gold ores, the methods ot extracting the metal, concentrating and chlorinating it, and further on 
iii refinkig and assaying it, will find all he wants in Mr. Eisslers hoo\L."— Financial News, 

Silver, MetaUurgy of. 

THE METALLURGY OF SILVER : A Practical Treatise on the 
Amal^amatumt Roasting and Lixiviation of Silver Ores. Including the 
Assaying, Melting and Refining of Silver Bullion. By M. Eissler, Author 
of ''The Metallurgy of Gold.'' With 124 lUustiations. Crown 8vo, los. 6^. 
cloth. \Just published. 

" A practical treatise^ and a technical work which we are convinced will supply a long-felt want 

amcugst practical men, and at the same time be of value to students and others mditectly connected 

with tne vadnstavti."— Mining youmal. 

" From first to last the book is thorough^ sound and reliable."— C^*^ Guardian, 

" For chemists, practical miners, assayers and investors alike, we do not know of any work 

on the subject so handy and yet so compieheasive."— Glasgow Herald, 

Mineral Surveying and Valuing. 

THE MINERAL SURVEYOR AND VALUER*S COMPLETE . 
GUIDEf comprising a Treatise on Improved Mining Surveying and the Valuor 
tion of Mining Properties, with New Traverse Tables. By Wm. Lintbrn, 
Mining and Civil Engineer. Third Edition, with an Appendis on " Magnetic 
and Angular Surveying,*' With Four Plates, zamo, 45. cloth. 
" An enormous fund of informatiun of great Talue."- Af/«<^ journal, 
" Mr. Lintem's book forms a valuable and thoroughly trustworthy guide."— /fVM and Cfimt 

Trades Review. 

"This new edition must be of the highest value to colliery surveyors, proprietors andmasa* 

Z^ts."— Colliery Gttardian, 

MettUHferous Minerals and Mining. 

TREATISE ON METALLIFEROUS MINERALS AND 
MINING. By D. C. Davies, F.G.S., Mining Engineer, &c., Author of "A 
Treatise on Slate and Slate Quarrying." Illustrated with numerous Wood 
Engravings. Fourth Edition, carefully Revised. Crown 8vo, izs. 6d, cloth. 
"Neither the practical miner nor the general reader interested in mines can have a better book 

or his companion and his gaide."— Mining journal. 

"The volume is one which no student of xainenlogy should be without."— C^^^fry Guardian, 
*' A book that wiU not only be useful to the geologist, the practical mmer, and the metalluxgist, 

but also very interesting to the general puMic."— /rvw. 

" As a history of the present state of mining throughout the world tills book has a real value, 

and it swplies an actual want, for no such infonnation has hitherto been brought together witUou" 

such limited space,"— Athemtum, 

Earthy Minerals and Mining. 

TREATISE ON EARTHY AND OTHER MINERALS AND 
MINING, By D. C Davies, F.G.S. . Uniform with, and forming a Com- 
panion Volume to, the same Author's " Metalliferous Minerals and Mining." 
With 76 Wood Engravings. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, xas. td. cloth. 
" It is essentially a practical work, intended primarily for the use of practical men. . . . We 
do not remember to have met with any English work on mining matters that contains the same 
amount of information packed in equally convenient {oTm.'''~Academy. 

" The book is clearly the result of many years' careful work and thotight, and we should be 
inclined to rank it as among the very best of the handy technical and trades manuals which have 
recently zppeaxeA."— British Quarterly Review. 

" The volume contains a great mass of practical information carefuDy methodised and pre- 
sented in a vety bitdligible shape."— Sco/^mdN. 

" The subject matter of the volume will be found of high value by all— and they are a n 
ous class— who trade in earthy minerak."— ^M«»«»m. 
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Underground ^Pumping Machinery. 

MINE DRAINAGE. Being a Complete and Practical Treatise 
on Direct-Acting Undergronnd Steam Pumping Machinery, with a Descrip- 
tion of a large number of the best known Engines, their General Utility and 
the Special Sphere of their Action, the Mode of their Application, and 
their merits compared with other forms of Pumping Machinery. By Stbphbm 
MicHBLL. 8vo, 15s. cloth. 
** Will be Mghly esteemed by coDleiy owners and lessee^ ndninir engineers, and students 

fWMnlly who require to be acquainted with the best means of securins^ the drainage of mines. It 

b a most raluable worl^ and stands ahnost alone in the literature of steam pumping machinery."— 

CMiery CttanUan, 

*' Much valuable Information is given, so that the boolc is thoroughly w<Hrthy of an •zteasiTe 

drculaticm amongst practical men and purdiasers of machinery."— Afi»^ journal. 

Mining Tools. 

A MANUAL OP MINING TOOLS. For the Use of Mine 
Managers, Agents, Students, &c. By William Morgans, Lecturer on Prac- 
tical Mining at the Bristol School of Mines. X2mo, 25. 6d. cloth limp. 
ATLAS OF ENGRAVINGS to Illustrate the above, contain- 
*ng 335 Illustrations of Mining Tools, drawn to scale. 4to, 45. 6d. cloth, 

" Students in the science of mining, and overmen, captains, managers, and viewers may gala 
^tactical luowledge and useful lunts by tlie study of Mr. Morgans' manual." — CMitry Guardian. 

" A valuable worlc, wtiich will t«id materially to improve our mining literature."— JtftMiV 
Journal, 

Coal Mining. 

COAL AND COAL MINING: A Rudimentary Treatise on. By 
Sir Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., &c.. Chief Inspector of the Mines of 
the Crown. New Edition, Revised and Corrected. With numerous Illus- 
trations. x2mo, 4s. cloth boards. 
" As an outline is given of every known coal-field in tMs and other countries, as well as of the 

principal methods of workii^;. the book will doubtless interest a very large number of readers."— 

Mininz yoHrnat. 

Granite Quarrying, 

GRANITES AND OUR GRANITE INDUSTRIES. By 
George F. Harris, F.G.S., Membre de la Soci6t£ Beige de Gdologie, Lec- 
turer on Economic Geology at the Birkbeck Institution, &c. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. cloth. 
" A clearly and well- written manual for persons engaged or interested in the granite industry." 

— Scdtsman. 

" An interesting work, which will be deservedly esteemed. We advise the author to write 

again." — Colliery Guardian. 

» An exceedingly interesting and valuabl-: monograph, on a subject which has hitherto received 

4maccounUbly little attention in the shape of systematic literary treaunent."— £c otHsh Ltadtr. 



NATURAL AND APPLIED SCIENCE. 

Text Booh of Electricity. 

THE STUDENTS TEXT-BOOK OF ELECTRICITY. By 

Henry M. Noad, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S. New Edition, carefully Revised. 

With an Introduction and Additional Chapters, by W. H. Prescb, M.I.C.E., 

Vice-President of the Society of Telegraph Engineers, &c. With 470 Illustra- 

tions. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. cloth. 

" The original plan of this book has l}een carefufly adhered to so as to make it a reflex of Out 
existing state of electrical science, adapted for students. . . . Discovery seems to have pro* 
gressed with marvellous strides ; nevertheless it has now apparently ceased, and practical appuca« 
rions have commenced their career ; and it is to give a faithful account of these that this fresh 
edition of Dr. Noad's valuable text-book is launched forth."— Bxtract/rom Introductton by ff\ If. 
Preece, Esq. 

" We can recommend Dr. Noad's book for clear style, great range of subject, a good index 
and a plethora of woodcuts. Such collections as the present are indispensable. —^/A^w^Twrn. 

"An admirable text book for every student — begumer or advanced — of electricity."— 
Ett^itfeering: 

Electricity. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICITY: Including Galvanism, Mag* 
nethm, Dia^Magnetism, Electro-Dynamics, Magno-Electricity, and the Electric 
Telegraph. By Henry M. Noad, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S. Fourth Edition 
With 500 Woodcuts. 8vo, £i 45. cloth. 
••It is worthy of a place in the Ubrary of every pubUc lm4itution."-^^/«£' youmal. 
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Electric LdghU 

ELECTRIC LIGHT : Its Production and Use. Embodying Plain 
Directions for the Treatment of Voltaic Batteries, Electric Lamps, and 
Dynamo-Electric Machines. By J. W. Urquhart, C.E., Author of " Electro- 
plating: A Practical Handbook." Edited by F. C. Webb, M.I.C.E., M.S.T.E. 
Second Edition, Revised, with large Additions and 128 Illusts. ys. 64. cloth. 
•• The book is by far the best that we have ^et met with on the suhjjcct. —Atktnaum, 
"It is the only work at present available which g^ives, in language intelligible for the most part 

to the ordinary reader, a general but concise history of the means which have been adopted up to 

the present time in producing the electric light."— Metrv/olitan. 

* • The book contains a general account of the means adopted in producing the electric lights 

not only as obtained from voltaic or galvanic batteries, but treats at length of the dynamo-electric 

machine in several of its {oxms."—C9tliery Guardian, 

Electric lAghting. 

THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRIC LIGHT* 
ING. By Alan A. Campbell Swinton, Associate I.E.E. Second EditioHf 
Enlarged and Revised. With 16 Illustrations, Crown 8vo» is. 6d, cloth. 
*' Anyone who desires a short and thoroughly clear exposition of the elementary prindplet of 
electric-Ughtiog cannot do better than read this little jrork.''—Sra4^orxl Obset^ver, 

Dr. Lardner^s School Handbooks. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. Lardnbr. 

328 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. One Vol., 3s. 6d, cloth. 

" A rery convenient class-book for junior students in private schools. It is Intended to convey, 
In clear and precise terms, general notions of all the principal divisions of Physical Science."— 
British Quarter^ Review. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. Lardnbr. 
With 190 Illustrations. Second Edition. One Vol., 3s. 6i. cloth. 
" Clearly written, well arranged, and excellently \0xeta9b6A,''—<kundettef's CkronieU. 

Dr. Lardner^s Electric Telegraph. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. By Dr. Lardnbr. Re- 
vised and Re-written by E. B. Bright, F.R.A.S. 240 Illnstrations. Small 
Svo, 25. 64. cloth. 
" One of the most readable books extant on the Electric Tetegcaph."— if^sff trA Mechanic 

Astronomy. 

ASTRONOMY. By the late Rev. Robert Main, M.A., F.R.S., 
formerly Radcliffe Observer at Oxford. Third Edition, Revised and Cor- 
rected to the present time, by William Thynnb Lynn, B.A., F.R.A.S., 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. x2mo, 2S. cloth limp. 

*' A sound and simple treatise, very carefully edited, and a capital book for t>eginners.'*— 
Knowledge. [HoncU Times, 

" Accurately brought down to the requirements of the present time by Mr. L.ymu"—£dMca' 

The Bl<ywpipe. 

THE BLOWPIPE IN CHEMISTRY, MINERALOGY, AND 

GEOLOGY, Containing all known Methods of Anhydrous Analysis, many 

Working Examples, and Instructions for Making Apparatus. By Lieut.- 

Colonel W. A. Ross, R.A., F.G.S. With 120 Illustrations. Second Edition, 

Revised and Enlarged. Crown Svo, 55. cloth. VJ^^ published. 

"The student who goes conscientiously thro*i jh the course of experimentation here laid down 

will gain a better insight into inorganic chemistry and mineralogy than if he had 'got up' any of 

the best text-books ol the day, ana passed any number of ezaminaUons in their contents."— CA«m^ 

cat News. 

The Military Sciences. 

AIDE-MEMOIRE TQ THE MILITARY SCIENCES, Framed 
from Contributions of Officers and others connected with the different Ser- 
vices. Originally edited by a Committee of the Corps of Royal Engineers. 
Second Edition, |most carefully Revised by an Officer of|the Corps, with many 
Additions; containing nearly 350 Engravmgs and many hundred Woodcuts. 
Three Vols., royal Svo, extra cloth boards, and lettered, £4 los. 
"A compendious encyclopaedia of military knowledge^ to which we are greatly indebted."— 

Edinburgh Xeznew. 

"The most comprehensive book of reference to the miHtary and collateral sciences."— 

Volutttetr Service Gazette. 

Field Fortification. 

, A TREATISE ON FIELD FORTIFICATION, THE ATTACK 
OF FORTRESSES^ MILITARY MINING, AND RECONNOITRING. By 
Colonel I. S. Macaulay, late Professor of Fortification in the R.M.A., Wool- 
wich. Sixth Edition, crown Svo, cloth, with separate Atlas^f za Plates, zas. 
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Temperamental 

OUR TEMPERAMENTS, THEIR STUDY AND THEIR 
TEACHING, A Popular Outline, By Albxandbr Stewabt, F.R.C.S. 
Edin. In one large 8vo volame, with 30 lUostrations. including A Selection 
from Lodge's *' Hutorical Portraits,'* showing the Chief Forms of Faces. 
Price 135. doth, gilt top. 
•••'•^e book It '^^ 



"The book b exceediti|{lv interestinir, em for tlMee wlio are not sjpstenuitlc students of an- 
— * — '^~ "*' 9 think the proper study of msnkind Is man, it wiUlM foil of attxac- 



thropology. ... To those 
Oonr—Daily TeUgrmfh. 
" The author's object li 



^..-t is to enable a student to read a manfs temperament In Us aspect. The 

work is well adapted to tts end. It b worthy of the attentiott of students of human nature."— 

" The TOhime b heavy to hold, but light to read. Though the author has treated Us subject 
ezhaustiT^, Iw writes hi a popuUr and pleasant manner that renders it attractive to the general 
reader."— <AM«f A. 

Antiseptic Nursing. 

ANTISEPTICS : A Handbook for Nurses. Being an Epitome oi 
Antiseptic Treatment. With Notes on Antiseptic Substances, Disinfection, 
Monthly Nursing, &c. By Mrs. Annie Hbwsr, late Hospital Sisfter, Oiplom^e 
Obs. Soc. Lond. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. cloth. [Just published, 

**ThbexoeiIentUttlework . . . b very readable and contains much information. We can 

strongly recommend it to those who are undergoing trahiing at the Tarious hospitab, and ako to 

those who aie engaged In the practice of nursing, as they cannot £sU to obtahi practical hmts from 

Its perunL**— Zoff^. ^^ 

" The student or the busy practitfoner would do well to took through its pages, offering as they 

do a sufaestiTe and ftithful picture of antiseptic methods."— ^oc^dte? Gm9ea*, 
*'Atkmr, concise, and ezceUent Uttie handbook.*'— TMe Hospital. 

^Pneumatics a/nd Acoustics. 

PNEUMATICS : including Acoustics and the Phenomena of Wind 
Currents, for the Use of Begmners. By Charles Toiclxnson, F.R.S., 
F.C.S., &C. Fourth Sdition^ Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations. 
i2mo, xj. 6d. cloth. 
' BegtaUMMS in UMStwihr oC this impostsBti^pBcatloaer sdence ceidd not hav« a better manual. " 

'mScfftsman. 

" A TahiaUe and suitable text-book for students of Acoustics and the Phenomena of Wind 

Currents."— ^ScAM/mox^cr. 

Conchology. 

A MANUAL OF THE MOLLUSCA : Being a Treatise on Recent 
and Fossil Shells. By S. P. Woodward. A.L.S., F.G.S., late Assistant 
Palaeontologist in the Briti^ Museum. Fitth Edition. With an Appendix 
on Recent and Fossil Concholoeical Discoveries^ by Ralph Tatb, A.L.S., 
F.G.S. Illustrated by A. N. Watbrhousb and Joseph Wilson Lowry. 
With 23 Plates and upwards of 300 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, doth 
boards. 
" A most valuable stordiouse of conchological and geological informatiao.''— vSc»0m« CmH^. 

Geology. 

RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON GEOLOGY, PHYSICAL 
AND HISTORICAL, Consisting of "Physical Geology," which sets forth 
the leading Principles of the Science ; and " Historical Geology," which 
treats of the Mineral and Organic Conditions of the Earth at each successive 
tpoch, especial reference being made to the British Series of Rocks. By 
Ralph Tate, A.L.S., F.G.S., &c., Ac. With 950 Illustrations, zamo, y- 
cloth boards. 

"The fulness of die matter has elevated the book into a manuaL Its informatfoa Is exhaustive 
and well arranged."-^c4(M/ Board ChronicU, 

ecology and Genesis. 

THE TWIN RECORDS OF CREATION; or, Geology and 

Genesis : their Perfect Harmony and Wonderful Concord. Bv Georgb W. 

Victor lb Vaux. Numerous Illustrations, reap. 8vo, 5s. doth. 

" A vafaiable contribution to the evidences of Revelation, and disposes very conchisively of the 
arguments of those who would set God's Works against God's Word. No tHi difficulty is shirked, 
and no sophistry b left unexpc^ed."- r** Rodt, 

-iJ!-!^.^?™*^^*" peculiarity of tijls author is that he comUnes an unbounded admiration of 
!*lS2S.^*l^v""*^"**"** admiration of the Written record. The two impulses are balanced to 
«« «Si 'iiSlS*L*^°f**l"*"*=*vK*^ difficulties, which to minds less evenly poised would be seri- 
ous, find fasmediate solutions of die happiest kinds."— ZomAm Review. 
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DR. LARDNER'8 HANDBOOKS OF NATURA L PHILOSOPHY, 

THE HANDBOOK OF MECHANICS. Enlarged and almost re- 
written by Benjamin Lobwy, F.R.A.S. With 378 lUastrations. Post 8vo, 

6s. cloth. 

"The perspicuity of the original has been retained, and chapters which had become obsolete 
have been replaced by others of more modem character. The explanations throughout are 
studiously popular, and care has been taken to show the application of the various branches of 
physics to the industrial arts, and to the practical business of b&,"-'MiniM£r journal. 

"Mr. Loewy has carefully revised the book, and brought It up to modem requirements."— 
Nature, 

"Natural philosophy has had few exponents more able or better skilled In the art of popu< 
larlsingr the suoject than Dr. Lardner ; and Mr. Loewy is doing good service In fitting this treatise, 
and the others of the series, for use at the present t^xan,"— Scotsman. 

THE HANDBOOK OF HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Benjamin Loswr, F.R.A.S. With 

336 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 55. cloth. 

"For those 'who desire to attain an accurate knowledge of physical science without the pro* 
found methods of mathematical investigation,' this work is not merely intended, but well adapted.*' 
—Chtmical News. 

" The volume before us has been carefiilly edited^ augmented to nearly twfce the bulk of the 
former edition, and all the most recent matter has been added. . . . It is a valuable tex^book." 
—NeUure. 

" Candidates for pass examinations will find It, we thfaik, specially suited to their requirements. 
Euj^lish Mechanic 

THE HANDBOOK OF HEAT. Edited and almost entirely re- 
written by Benjamin Loewy, F.R.A.S., &c 1x7 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. 
cloth. 
"The style Is always clear and precise, and convqrs instruction without leaving any cloudiness 

or lurking doubts ht\iiadL.''^Engin€eHM^. 

"A most exhaustive book on the subject on which It treats^ and Is so arranged that it can be 

understood by aH who desire to attain an accurate knowledge of physical science Mr. 

Loewy has inchided all the latest discoveries in the varied laws and effects of yxetXT—Stattdard. 
"A complete and handy text-hook for the use of students and general readers."— t£>v/£^ 

Uechanic 

THE HANDBOOK OF OPTICS. ByDioNYSius Lardner,D.C.L./ 
formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in University 
College, London. New Edition. Edited by T. Olver Harding, B.A. Lond.» 
of University College, London, With 998 Illustrations. Small 8vo, 448 
pages, 5s. cloth. 
" Written by one of the ablest English scientific wrlteiSk beautifolly and elaborately fflustxated." 

Mechanics M€ieaxine. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND 

ACOUSTICS. By Dr. Lardner. Ninth Thousand. Edit, by George Carey 

Foster, B.A., F.C.S. With 400 Illustrations. Small 8vo, 5*. cloth. 

" The book could not have been entrusted to anyone better calculated to preserve the terse and 

lucid style of Lardner, while correcting his errors and bringing up his work to the present state of 

•dentine knowMige."— Popular Science Review. 

\* The above Five Volumes, though each is Complete in itself, form A Com- 
plete Course of Natural Philosophy. 



Ihr* Lardner^s Handbooh of Astronomy. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. Forming a Companion 
to the " Handbook of Natural Philosophy.'* By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L., 
formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in University 
College, London. Fourth Edition. Revised and Edited by jSdwin^ Dunkin. 
F.R.A.S., Royal Observatory, Greenwich. With 38 Plates and upwards of 
100 Woodcuts. In One Vol., small 8vo, 550 pages, 9s. 6d, cloth. 
" Probably no other book contains the same amount of information in so compendious and well* 

arranged a form— certainly none at the price at which this is offered to the ptiblic."—j4ifunaufn. 
"We can do no other than pronounce this work a most vabiable manual of astronomy, and we 

stronsfly recommend It to all who wisJi to acquire a general— but at the same time correct— acquaint* 

ance with this sublime science."— j^Mor/ier^y yournal <^ Science. 

"One of die most deservedly popubr books on the subject . . . We would recommend not 

only the student of the elementary principles of the science, but he who ahns at mastering the 

--' -" *' branches of astronomy, not to be without this work beside him."— iVac/tf 



Ugoer and m a t he m atical 
tat MoiT***"** 
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DR. LARDNER'8 MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 



THE MUSEUM OP SCIENCE AND ART. Edited by 
DiONYSius Lardner, D.C.L., formerly Professor oi Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy in University College, London. With upwards of 1,200 Enerav- 
ings on Wood. In 6 Double Volumes, £1 15., in a new and elegant cloth bind* 
ing ; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 3Z«. 6d, 

Contents: 



The Planets: Are they Inhabited Worlds f— 
Weather Prqniostics — Popular FaHacies In 
Questions of Physical Science— Latitudes —' 
' ' i — Lunar 



Lonj^ltudes — Lunar Influences — Meteeric 
Stones and ShootinffStars— Railway Accidents 
--Light— Common Thinjps : Air— Locomotion 



ietary L 

Common Things : Water— The Potter's Art- 
Common Things: Fire — Locomotion and 
Transport, their Influence and Progress— The 
Moon— Common Things: The Earth — The 
Electric Telegraph — Terrestrial Heat — The 
Sun— Earthquakes and Volcanoes— Barometer, 
Safety Lamp, and Whitworth's Micrometric 
Apparatus— Steam— The Steam Engine— The 
Eye — The Atmosphere — 1 ime — Common 
Things : Pumps— Common Things : Spectacles^ 
the Kaleidoscope — Clocks and watches — 
Microscopic Drawing and Engraving— Loco* 

*^* Opinions of thb Press. 

"This series, besides affording popular but sound instruction on scientific subjects, with wMch 
die humblest man in the country ou^ht to be acquainted, also undertakes that teaching of * Com- 
mon Things ' which every well-wisher of his kind is anxious to promote. Many thousand copies of 
this serviceable publication have been printed, in the belief ana hope that the desire for instruction 
and improvement widely prevails ; and we have no fear that such enlightened faith will meet with 
disappointment"- Timts, 

" A cheap and interesting publication, alike Informing and attractive. The papers comblnA 
•abjects of unportance and great scientific knowledge, considerable Inductive powers, and a 
popular style of treatment."— ^dSa/or. 

"The 'Museum of Science and Art' Is the most valuable contribution that has ever been 
■ade to the Scientific Instruction of every class of society."— Sir DAVID BRBWSTBR, in the 
N0rth British Review. 

** Whether we consider the liberality and beauty of the illustrations, the charm of the writing, 
•r the durable interest of the matter, we must express our belief that there is hardly to be found 
among the new books one that would be welcomed by people of so many ages and classes as a 
taluable present."— £«ai»*>(cr. 

\* Separate boohs formed from the above, iuitabU for Workmen's Libraries, 
Science Classes, etc. 

Common Things Explained, Containing Air, Earth, Fire, Water, Time, 
Man, the Eye, Locomotion, Colour, Clocks and Watches, &c. 333 Illus- 
trations, cloth gilt, 55. 

The Microscope, Containing Optical Images, Magnifying Glasses, Origin 
and Description of the Microscope, Microscopic Objects, the Solar Micro- 
scope, Microscopic Drawing and Engraving, &c. X47 Illustrations, cloth 
gilt, 2S, 

Popular Geology* Containing Earthquakes and Volcanoes, the Crust of 
the Earth, &c. 20Z Illustrations, cloth gilt, 25. 6d. 

Popular Physics* Containing Magnitude and Minuteness, the Atmo- 
sphere, Meteoric Stones, Popular Fallacies, Weather Prognostics, the 
Thermometer, the Barometer, Sound, &c. 85 Illustrations, cloth gilt, ». 6d. 

Steam and its Uses* Including the Steam Engine, the Locomotive, and 
Steam Navigation. 89 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 25. 

Popular Astronomy, Containing How to observe the Heavens— The 
Earth, Sun, Moon, Planets, Light, Comets, Eclipses, Astronomical Influ- 
ences, &c. 282 Illustrations, 45. 6d. 

The Bee and White Ants : Their Manners and Habits. With Illustra- 
tions of Animal Instinct and Intelligence. 135 Illustrations, cloth gilt, as. 

The Electric Telegraph Popularized, To render intelligible to all who 
can Read, irrespective of any previous Scientilic Acquirements, the various 
forms of Telegraphy in Actual Operation, zoo Illustrations, cloth gilt, 
IS* 6a. 
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COUNTING-H OUSE WOR K, TABLES, etc. 

Accounts for Manufacturers^ 

FACTORY. ACCOUNTS: Their Principles and Practice. A 
Handbook for Accountants and Manufacturers, with Appendices on the No- 
menclature of Machine Details ; the Income Tax Acts ; the Rating of Fac- 
tories; Fire and Boiler Insurance; the Factory and Workshop Acts. &c., 
including also a Glossary of Terms and a large number of Specimen Rulings. 
Bjr Emilb Garcke and J. M. Fblls. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, 250 pages, 
price 6s. strongly bound. [Just published. 

" A Teryinterestinsr description ofthe requirements of Factonr Accounts. . . . the principle 
of assimilating^ the Factory Accounts to the gtncral commercial books is one which we thoroughly 
agree with."— jlecountaftis' youmetl. 

" Characterised by extreme thoroughness. There are few owners of Factories who would 
not derive great benefit from the perusul of this most admirable yroik."— Local Gcvemnuni 
Chronicle, 

Foreign Commercial Correspondence. 

THE FOREIGN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENT: Being 
Aids to Commercial Correspondence in Five Languages— English, French, 
German, Italian and Spanish. By Conrad E. Bakbr. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. [Just published. 

" Whoever wishes to correspond in all the languages mentioned by Mr. Baker cannot do better 
than study this work, the materials of which are excellent and conveniently arranged. They con- 
sist not of entire specimen letters, Init wbat are far more useful— short passages, sentences, or 
phrases expressing the same general idea in various {cinn<"—Athettaum. 

"A careful examination has convinced us that it is unusually complete, well arranged and 
reliable. The book is a thoroughly good ixm."— Schoolmaster, 

Intuitive Calculations. 

THE COMPENDIOUS CALCULATOR: or, Easy and Con- 
cise Methods of Performing the various Arithmetical Operations required in 
Commercial and Business Transactions, together with Useful Tables. By 
Damibl O'Gorman. Corrected and Extended by J. R. Young, formerly 
Professor of Mathematics at Belfast College. Twenty-seventh Edition, care- 
fully Revised by C. Norris. Fcap. 8vo, 3J. 64. strongly half-bound in leather . 
** It would be difficult to exaggerate the usefulness of a book like this to everyone engaged in 

commerce or manufacturing industry. It is crammed fiiU of rules and formulae for shortening and 

employing calculations."— Jc>u>w/«<^. 

" Supplies special and rapid methods for all Mnds of calculatioiiai Of great utility to persons 

engaged in any kind of commercial XxznsacAons," Scotsman, 

Modem Metrical Units and Systems. 

MODERN METROLOGY : A Manual of the Metrical Units 
and Systems of th$ Present Century. With an Appendix containing a proposed 
English System. By Lowis D'A. Jackson, A.M.In8t.C.E., Author of " Aid 
to Survey Practice," &c. Large crown 8vo, its. 6d, cloth. 

"The author has brought together much valuable and interesting infbnnatloii. . . . We 
cannot but recommend the work to the consideratioa of all interested in the practical reform of our 
weights and measures."— yVo/wr*. 

" For exhaustive tables of equivalent wrights and measures of all sorts, and for clear demonstra- 
tions of the effects of the various systems that have been proposed or adopted, Mr. Jackson's 
treatise is without a rivdl.''—Acatlemy. 

The Metric System and the British Standards. . 

A SERIES OP METRIC TABLES, in which the Bntish Stand- 
ard Measures and Weights are compared with those of the Metric System at present 
in Use on the Continent. By C. H. Dowlino, C.B. 8vo, ios. 6<f. strongly bound. 
"Their accuracy has been certified by Professor Airy, the Astronomer-Royal."— Am »&/«r. 
*'Mr. Dowling's Tables are well put together as a ready-reckoner fiw the conversion of one 
system into the other."— ^/Am^mm. 

Iron and Metal Trades' Calculator. 

THE IRON AND METAL TRADES* COMPANION. For 
expeditionsly ascertaining the Value of any Goods bought or sold by Weight, 
from IS. per cwt. to iits. per cwt., and from one farthing per pound to one 
shilling per pound. Each Table extends from one pound to xoo tons. To 
which are appended Rules on Decimals, Square and Cube Root, Mensuration 
of Superficies and Solids, &c. ; Tables ot Weights of Materials, and other 
Useful Memoranda. By Thos. Downib. 396 pp., 9s. Strongly bound in leather. 
" A most usefhl set of tables, and will supply a want, for nothh« Hke them before existed."— 

BuOUngNems. 

" Althottgh specially adapted to the Iron and metal trades; the tables win be found useful ki 

•very other business ia which merchandise is bought and sold by weight."— iee/^fV Nevts. 
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Calculator for Numbers and Weights Combined. 

THE NUMBER AND WEIGHT CALCULATOR. Contain- 
ing upwards of 330,000 Separate Calculations, showing at a glance the value 
at 421 difilerent rates, ranging from Ath of a Penny to aos. each, or per cwt., 
and £70 per ton, of any number of articles consecutively, from z to 470.— 
Any number of cwts., qrs., and lbs., from z cwt. to 470 cwts.— Any number ot 
tons, cwts., qrs., and lbs., from z to 23) tons. By Wzllxam Chadwick, PubUc 
Accountant. Second Edition, Revised and Improved, and specially adapted 
for the Apportionment of Mileage Charges for Railway Traffic. 8vo, price 
185., strongly bound for Office wear and tear. iJwi publtshed, 

VSr This comprehensive and entirely unique and original Calculator is adapted 
for the me 0/ Accountants and Auditors, Railway Companies^ Canal Companies, 
Skippers, Shtppine Agents, General Carriers, etc, Iron/ounderSt Brass/ounders, 
Metal Merchants, Iron Manufacturers, Ironmongers, Engineers^ Machinists, Boiler 
Makers, Millwrights, Roofing, Bridge and Girder Makers, Coll%ery Proprietors, etc. 
Timber Merchants, Builders, Contractors, Architects, Surveyors, Auctioneers, 
Valuers, Brokers, Mill Owners and Manufacturers, Mill Furnishers, Merchants and 
General Wholesale Tradesmen. 

*,* Opinions or the Prbss. 
The book contains the answers to questions, and not sbnply a set of ingenloiis puzzle 
methods of arriving at results. It Is as easy of reference for any answer or any nunn>er of answers 
as a dictionary, and the references are even more qiiickly made. For maUnj^ up accounts or esti> 
mates, the book must prove invaluable to all who have any considerable quantity of calculations 
Involving price and measure In any combination to do."^£»£imer. 

" The most complete and practical ready reckoner which it has been our fortune yet to see. 
It is difficult to imas^e a trade or occupation in which it could not be of the greatest use^ either 
In saving human labour or in checking woric The Publishers have placed within the teach ol 
every commercial man an invaluable and unfailing assistant."— rA^ MiUer. 

" The most perfect work of the kind yet prepared." — Glasgow Herald, 

Comprehensive Weight Calculator^ 

THE WEIGHT CALCULATOR. Being a Series of Tables 
upon a New and Comprehensive Plan, exhibiting at One Reference the exact 
value of any Weight from z lb. to zs tons, at 300 Progressive Rates, from id. 
to 1685. per cwt., and containing z86,ooo Direct Answers, which, with their 
Combinations, consisting of a single addition (mostly to be performed at 
sight), will afiord an aggregate of 10,266,000 Answers ; the whole being calcu- 
lated and designed to ensure correctness and promote despatch. By Hbnrt 
Harben, Accountant. Fourth Edition, carefully Corrected. Ro}al Svo, 
strongly half-bound, £1 5*. 
" A practical and useful work of reference for men of business generally ; it is the best of the 



kind we have seen."—/roHmoHfer. 
"Of priceless value to business 
field Ittdepetidettt. 



Of priceless value to business men. It is a necessary book in all mercantile offices."— ^A</- 



Comprehensive JHscount Quide. 

THE DISCOUNT GUIDE. Comprising several Series ot 
Tables for the use of Merchants, Manufacturers. Ironmongers, and others, 
by which may be ascertained the exact Profit arismg from any mode of using "^ 
Discounts, either in the Purchase or Sale of Goods, and the method of either 
Altering a Rate of Discount or Advancing a Price, so as to produce, by one 
operation, a sum that will realise any required profit after allowing one or 
more Discounts : to which are added Tables of Profit or Advance friom t\ to 
90 per cent.. Tables of Discount from z} to gSf per cent., and Tables of Com- 
mission, &c.. from k to zo per cent. By Hehrt Harbbn, Accountant, Author 
of " The Weight Calculator." New Edition, carefully Revised and Corrected. 
Demy Svo, 544 pp. half-bound, £1 5s. 

" A book such as this can only be appreciated by business men, to whom the saving of thne 
means saving of money. We have the mgh authority of Professor J. R. Young that the tables 
throughout the work are constructed upon strictly accurate principles. The work is a model 
of typographical clearness, and must prove of great value to merchants, manu&cturers, and 
general traders."- ^ri^ilrA Trade yournal. 

Iron Shipbuilders' and Merchants' Weight Tables* 

IRON-PLATE WEIGHT TABLES: For Iren Shipbuilders, 
Engineers and Iron Merchants. Containing the Calculated Weights of u^ 
wards of Z50.000 di£ferent sizes of Iron Plates, from z foot by 6 in. by i in. to 
zo feet by 5 feet by z in. Worked out on the basis of ao lbs. to the square 
foot of Iron of z inch in thickness. Carefully compiled and thoroughly Re- 
vised by H. BuRLiNsoN and W. H. Simpson. Oblong 4to, 255. half-bound. 
"This work will be found of great utility. The authors have had much practical experience 

«rf what is wanting in making estimates: and the use of the book v,UL save much thae la making 

elaborate calculatKns. —English Uechatttc, ' 
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INDUSTRI AL AND USEF UL ARTS. 
Soap'fnaking. 

THE ART OF SOAP-MAKING: A PracHcal Handbook of th$ 
Manufacture of Hard and Soft Soaps, Toilet Soaps, etc. Including many New 
Processes, and a Chapter on the Recovery of Glycerine from waste Leys. 
6y Albxamdbr Watt, Author of *< Electro-Metallurgy Practically Treated," 
&c. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 
75. 6d, cloth. 
"The work will prove very usefUt not merely to the technological student, tmt to the practical 

soap-boiler who wishes to understand the theory of his txtT—ChemictU News. 

"Really an excellent example of a technical manual entering, as it does; thorough and 

exhaustively both into the theory and practice of soap manufacture. The book is well andhonestly 

done, and deserves the considerable circulation with which it will doubtless mcaV—KnowUdge, 
"Mr. Watt's book is a thoroughly practical treatise on an art which has almost no literature In 

our language* We congratulate the author on the success of his endeavour to fill a void in Englisb 

technical hterature."— A^oA^rv. 

Paper Making. 

THE ART OF PAPER MANUFACTURE : A Practical Hand^ 
hook of thi Manufacture of Paper from Rags^ Esparto, Wood and other Fibres, 
By Albzamder Watt, Author of **The Art of Soap-Making," -'The Art of 
Leather Manufacture," &c. With numerous Illustrations. Cr.ovo. [In the press. 

Leather Manufacture. 

THE ART OF LEATHER MANUFACTURE. Being a 
Practical Handbook, in which the Operations ot Tanning, Currying, and 
Leather Dressing are fiilly Described, and the Principles of Tanning Ex- 
plained, and many Recent Processes introduced; as also Methods for the 
Estimation of Tannin, and a DescAption of the Arts of Glue Boiling, Gut 
Dressing, &c. By Alexander Watt, Author of " Soap-Making," *' Electro- 
Metallursy," &c. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 95. cloth. 

** A sound, comprehensive treatise on tanning and its accessories. . . An endnenthr valuable 
production, which redounds to the credit of both author and publishers." — Chemical RevUw. 

"This volume is technical without being tedious, comprehensive and complete without being 

£ro8y, and it bears on every page the impress of a master hand. We have never come across a 
stter trade treatise, nor one that so thoroughly supplied an absolute mat."— Shoe and LteU/ur 
Traded Chronicle, 

Boot and Shoe Making. 

THE ART OF BOOT AND SHOE-MAKING. A Practical 

Handbook, including Measurement, Last-Fitting, Cutting-Out, Closing and 

Making, with a Description of the most approved Machinery employed. 

By John B. Lbno. late Editor of St. Crispin, and The Boot and Shoemaker, 

with numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. 12010, 2s. cloth limp. 

" This excellent treatise is by far the best work ever written on the subject. A new work, 

embracing all modem improvements, was much wanted. This want is now satisfied. The chapter 

on clicking, which shows now waste may be prevented, will save fifty times the price of the book." 

—Scottish Leather Trader. 

" This volume is replete with matter well worthy the perusal of boot and shoe manufacturers 
and experienced craftsmen, and instructive and valuable in the highest degree to all youug 
beginners and craftsmen in the trade of which it treats."— Z^oil^xr Traded Circular, 

Dentistry. 

MECHANICAL DENTISTRY: A Practical Treatise on the 
Construction of the various hinds of Artificial Dentures, Comprising also Use- 
ful Formulas, Tables and Receipts for Gold Plate, Clasps, Solders, &c. &c. 
By Charx.es Huntbr. Third Edition, Revised. With upwards of zoo 
Wood Engravings. Crown 8vb, 35. 6d, cloth. 

" The work is very practlcaL"— JVbM/A^ Review of Dental Surgtry. 

" Wo can strongly recommend Mr. Hunter's treatise to all students preparing few the profession 
of denti^xy, as well as to every mechanical den.tisL"—D$tMn journal of Medical Science. 

" A work hi a concise form that few could read without gaining information from."— British 
yottmat of Dental Science, 

Wood JEngraving. 

A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF WOOD ENGRAVING. With 

a Brief Account oi the History of the Art. By William Norman Brown, 

With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, u. cloth. 

<* The author deals with the subject in a thoroughly practical and easy series of representativ* 
Itssoas."— 'Paper and Prinfirtfr Trades youmal. 

"The book Is dear and conqdete. and will be osefhl to anyone wanting to nnderrtand the first 
elements of the beautiful art of wood engnving.*— CfV|^Ai<; 
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HANDY BOOKS FOR HANDiCRAFTS. By PAUL N. HASLUCK. 

t3r These Handybooks are written to lupply Handicraftsman with informa- 
tion oh workshop practice, and are intended to convey^ in plain language^ technical 
knowledge of the several crafts. Workshop terms are used, and workshop practice 
describMf the text being freely illustrated with drawings of modem tools, appliances 
and processes. 

N.B. The following Volumes are already published, and others are inpreparaium 

Metal Turning, 

THE METAL TURNER'S HANDYBOOK. A Practical Manual 
for Workers at the Foot-Lathe: Embracing Information on the Tools, 
Appliances and Processes employed in Metal Turning. By Paul N. Has- 
Lucx, Author of " Lathe-Work." With upwards of One Hundred Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 2S. cloth. 

" Altogether adiuirably adapted to iniliAte students into the art ofturn\ng.'*^L*icister Poit. 

*' Clearly and concisely written, excellent in every way, we heartily commend it to all interested 
ki metal turning."— Af«r/k>;iw»/ It^ortd. 

Wood Turning, 

THE WOOD TURNER'S HANDYBOOK, A Practical Manual 
for Workers at the Lathe : Embracing Information on the Tools, Appliances 
and Processes Employed in Wood Turning. By Paul N. Hasluck. With 
upwards of One Hundred Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ss. cloth. 
"We recommend the book to young turners and amateurs. A multitude of workmen have 
hitherto sought in vain for a manual of th& specLtl industry."— AfrcAaMiVro/ florid. 

Watch Repairing, 

THE WATCH JOBBER'S HANDYBOOK. A Practical Manual 
on Cleaning, Repairing and A djusting. Embracing Information on the Tools, 
Materials, Appliances and Processes Employed in Watchwork. By Paul N. 
Hasluck. With upwards of One Hundred illustrations. Cr. 8vo, ss. cloth. 
" All youi^ persons connected with the trade should acquire and study this excellent, and at 
the same time, inexpensive wvrk."—Clerkenw€U Chronicle, 

:Pattem Making* 

THE PATTERN MAKER'S HANDYBOOK. A Practical 
Manual, embracing Information on the Tools, Materials and Appliances em- 
ployed in Constructing Patterns for Founders. By Paul N. Hasluck. 
With One Hundred Illustrations. Crown Svo, ts, cloth. 



" We commend it to all who are interested in the counsels it so ably girts."— Coilitrjf Ciuirdian. 
"This handy volume contains sound hiformation of considerable value to students and 
artificers."— /f«nAnsrv Trades youmtU, 

Mechanical Manipulation. 

THE MECHA NICS WORKSHOP HANDYBOOK, A Practical 
Manual on Mechanical Manibulation. Embracing Information on various 
Handicraft Processes, with Useful Notes and Miscellaneous Memoranda. 
By Paul N. Hasluck, Crown Svo, as. cloth. 

" It Is a book which should be found in every workshop, as it is one which will be continually 
referred to for a very great amotmt of standard information."— 5tfA<r<f<v Review. 

Model Engineering. 

THE MODEL ENGINEER'S HANDYBOOK : A Practical 
Manual on Model Steam Engines. Embracing Iniormation on the Tools. 
Materials and Processes Employed in their Construction. Bv Paul N. 
Hasluck. With upwards of loo Illustratioas. Crown Svo, as. cloth. 
" Mr. Haduck's latest volume is of greater importance than would at first appear ; and indeed 
he has produced a very good little \iOck."—BuiUler. 

" Py <^*''®*"""y ^'"Sr through the work, amateurs may pick up aA excellent notion of the con- 
tructiou of full-sized sttam engines."— rc/fg^ra//tic jfournai. 

Clock Repairing. 
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Electrolysis of Gold, Silver, Copper, etc* 

ELECTRO-DEPOSITION : A Practical Treatise on the Electrolysis 
0/ Gold. Silver, Copper, Nickel, and other Metals and A Hoys, With descrip- 
tions of Voltaic Batteries, Magneto and Dynamo-Electric Machines, Ther- 
mopiles, and of the Materials and Processes used in every Department of 
the Art, and several Chapters on Electro-Metallurgy. By Alexander 
Watt, Author of "Electro-Metallurgy," &c. With numerous Illustrations. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, gs. cloth. 
* Eminently a book for the practical worker in electro-deposition. It contains minute and 
practical descriptions of metboiu, processes and materials as actually pursued and used In the 
worlcshop. Mr. Watt's book recommends itself to all interested in its ivibytoXs,"— Engineer, 

ElectrO'Metallurgy. 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY ; Practically Treated. By Alexander 
Watt, Author of •' Electro Deposition," &c. Ninth Edition, including tbs 
most recent Processes. lamo, 4s. cloth boards. 

"From this book both amateur and artisan may learn OTeiythlng necessary for the successful 
prosecution of electroplating^."— /rv». 

Electroplating. 

ELECTROPLATING : A Practical Handbook on the Deposi- 
tion of Copper, Silver, Nickel, Gold, Aluminium, Brass, Platinum, &c. &c. ,* 
With Descriptions of the Chemicals, Materials, Batteries and Dynamo 
Machines used in the Art. By J. W. Urquhart, C.E., Author of " Electric 
Light," &c. Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. Numerous lilustra* 
tions. Crown 8vo, 55. cloth. 

" An excellent practical mxnxal."—Engineerin£rt 

" This book will show any person how to become an expert in electro-deposition."— fl«i7«/«r. 

" An excellent work, givmg the newest information."— Jy<m;/<i>^f<ca^ yournal. 

Mectrotyping. 

ELECTROTYPING : The Reproduction- and Multiplication of Prints 

ing Surf aces and Works of Art by the Electro-deposUion of Metals, By J. W. 

Urquhart, C.E. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

"The book is thoroughly practical. The reader is, therefore, conducted through the leading 
laws of electricity, then through the metals used by electrotypers, the apparatus, and the depositing 
processes, up to the final preparation of the work." — Art yhufTtal, 

Goldsmiths' Work. 

THE GOLDSMITH*S HANDBOOK, By George E. Gee, 
Jeweller, &c. Third Edition, considerably Enlarged. z2mo, 35. 6d. cloth. 

*'A £M>d, sound, technical educator, and will be generally accepted as an authority.."— //^or^* 
logical journal. 

"A standard book which few will care to be wlthoat."— ycnw/V^er ana Metalworker, 

Silversmiths' Work. 

THE SILVERSMITH'S HANDBOOK. By George E. Gee, 
Jeweller, &c. Second Edition, Revised, with lUastrations. xamo, 3s. 6d, cloth. 
"The chief merit of the work is iu practical character. . . . The workers in the trade will 
speedily discover its merits when they sit down to study \\."— English Mechanic. 

*^* The above two works together, strongly half -bound, price ys. 

Bread and Biscuit Baking. 

THE BREAD AND BISCUIT BAKER'S AND SUGAR- 
BOILER'S ASSISTANT, Including a large variety of Modern Recij^es. 
With Remarks on the Art of Bread-making. By Robert Wells, Practical 
Baker. Crown 8vo, zr. cloth. [Just published, 

"A large number of wrinkles for the ordinary cook, as well as the haker."— Saturday Peview. 

" A book of instruction for learners and for daily reference in the bakehons^"— Bauer's Titnes. 

Confectionery. 

THE PASTRYCOOK AND CONFECTIONER'S GUIDE, 
For Hotels, Restaurants and the Trade in general, adapted also for Family 
Use. By Robert Wells, Author of " The Bread and Biscuit Baker's and 
Sugar Boiler's Assistant." Crown 8vo, ts, cloth. \Just published, 

" We cannot speak too highly of thte really excellent work. In these days ofkeen competition 
eur readers cannot do better than purchase this hooliL."— Baker's Times, 

" Will be found as serviceable by private families as by resuurant ch^/i and victuallers m 
gencraL"— AfiZfcr. 

lAiundry Work. 

A HANDBOOK OF LAUNDRY MANAGEMENT, For Use 
in Steam and Hand-Power Laundries and Private Houses. By the Editor 
of Thb Laumdxy Journal. Crown 8to, u, 6d, cloth. {Just piibltshed, 
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Horology. 

A TREATISE ON MODERN HOROLOGY, in Theory and Prac- 
tice. Translated from the French of Claudius Saumisr, ex-Director of the 
School ot Horology at Macon, by Julibn Tripplin, F.R.A.S., Besancon, 
Watch Manufacturer, and Edward Rigg, M.A., Assayer in the Royal Mint. 
With Seventy>eight Woodcuts and Twenty-t'vo Coloured Copper Plates. 
Second Edition. Snper-royal 8vo, £2 25. cloth ; £a 10s. half-calf. 
" There is no horoloflical work in th« English language at au to be compared to tills produc- 
tion ol M. Saunter's for dearoess and completeness. It is alike good as a guide for the student and 
as a reference for the experienced horologist and skilled workman."— //<>fw&sf«ar/ youmal. 

" The latest, the most complete, and the most reliable of those literary productions to which 
contiueiital watchmakers are indebted for the mechanical superiority over their English brethren 
—in (act. the Book of Books, is M. Saunter's ' Treatise.'"^ H^atcMmaJker, ytwelUranlSiitferstnUh. 

Watchmaking, 

THE WA TCHMAKER'S HANDBOOK. Translated from the 
French of Claudius Saunibr, and considerably Enlarged by Julien Tripp* 
LIN. F.R.A.S., Vice-President of the Horological Institute, and Edward Rigg, 
M.A., Assayer in the Royal Mint. With Numerous Woodcuts and Fourteen 
Copper Plates. Second Edition, Revised. With Appendix. Cr. 8vo, 9s. cloth. 
" Each part is truly a treailse in itself. The arrangement is good and the language is dear and 

concise. It is an admirable guide for the jroung watchmaker."— isnft'M«rH>(^. 

'* It is hnposslble to spew too highly of its excellence. It ftUfils every requirement !n a hand. 

000k iiiteudcd for the use of a workman. Should be found in every workshop."— ^f<>ftA and 

Clocktnakcr. 



CHEMICAL MA NUFACTURES & COMMERCE. 

Alkali Trade, Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid, etc. 

A MANUAL OF THE ALKALI TRADE, including the 

Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid, Sulphate of Soda, and Bleaching Powder. 

By John Lomas, Alkali Manufacturer, Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Lon4on. 

witn 23a Illustrations and Working Drawings, and containing 390 pages of 

Text. Second Edition, with Additions. Super-royal 8vo, £1 los. cloth. 

"This book is written by a manu&cturer for manufacturers. The working details of the most 
approved forms of apparatus are given, and these are accompanied by no less than a^a wood en- 
gravings, all oi whicn may be used for the purposes of construction. £very step in the manufiiic. 
ture is very fully described in this manual, and each improvement explained."— wfM«»<rw*». 

" We find here not merely a sotmd and luminous explanation of the chemical prindples of the 
trade, but a notice of numerous matters which have a most Important bearing on the successful 
conduct of alkali works, but which are generally overk>oked by even experienced technological 
MX\\or%."— Chemical Review. 

Dreunng. 

A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG BREWERS. By Herbert 

Edwards Wright, B.A. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. cloth. 

:' This little volume, containing such a large amount of good sense In so small a compass, ought 
to recommend itsdf to every brewery pupil, and many who have passed that jstage."-Srewers 
Ctiardian. 

" The book is very clearly written, and the author has successfully brought his scientific know- 
ledge to bear upon the various processes and details of hxcvnag,"— Brewer. 

Commercial Chem,ical Analysis. 

THE COMMERCIAL HANDBOOK OF CHEMICAL ANA- 
LYSIS; or. Practical Instructions for the determination of the Intrinsic or 
Commercial Value of Substances used in Manufactures, in Trades, and in the 
Ana. By A. Normandy, Editor of Rose's "Treatise on Chemical Analysis." 
New Edition, to a great extent Re-written by Henry M. Noad, Ph.D., 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, i2s. 6d. cloth. 
" "We strongly recommend this book to our readers as a guide, alike indispensabi* to tfaa house* 

wife as to the pharmaceutical practitioner."— A/Im^^m;/ Times. 

"Essential to the analysts appofaited under the new Act. The most recent nsiilts are given, 

and the work is well edited and carefiUly writtau"- Aiat/Nrv. 

Explosives. 

A HANDBOOK OF MODERN EXPLOSIVES. Being a 
Practical Treatise on the Manufacture and Application of Dynamito, Gun- 
Cqttpn, Nitro-Glycerine, and other Explosive Compounds. By M. Eissler, 
^*^l?8 ^.?8J^««t.V.^^*''°'^ o^ "The MctaUurgy of Gold,v "The Metallurgy 
of Silver," &c. With about 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. iln th^pr^l 
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Dye-Wares and Colours* 

THE MANUAL OF COLOURS AND DYE-WARES : Their 
Properties, Applications^ Valuation, Impurities^ and Sophistications. For the 
use of Dyers^ Printers, Drysalters, Brokers, &c. By J. W. Slater. Second 
Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
"A complete encyclopadla of the materia Hnctoria. The infonnation eiTCH respecting each 

jurticle IS full and precise, and the methods of determining: the value of articles such as these, so 

bable to sophisticatioa. are given with clearness, and are practical as well as valuable."— CAemij/ 

and Druzgist. 

" There b no other work which covers precisely the same ground. To students preparing 

for examinations in dyeing and printing it will prove exceedingly useful."— CA«m^a/ News. 

Pigments, 

THE ARTIST'S MANUAL OF PIGMENTS. Showing 
their Composition, Conditions of Permanency, Non-Permanency, and Adul- 
terations; Effects in Combination with Each Other and with Vehicles ; and 
the most Reliable Tests of Puritjr. Together with the Science and Arts 
Department's Exatnination Questions on Painting. By H. C. Standage. 
Second Edition, Revised. Small crown 8vo, 2S, 6d. cloth. 
" This work is indeed tnultum-in-^rvo, and we can, with good conscience, recommend it to 

all who come in contact with pigments, whether as makers, dealers or users."— CMemicai Review. 
"This manual cannot fau to be a very valuable aid to all painters who wish their work to 

endure and be of a sound character ; it is complete and comprehensive."— S^^rfn/tfr. 

"The author supplies a great deal of very valuable information and memoranda as to the 

chemical qualities and artistic effect of the principal pigments used by painters."— ^wtV</«r. 

Gauging, Tables and Mules for Mevenue OfficerSf 

Brewers, etc, 

A POCKET BOOK OF MENSURATION AND GAUGING • 
Containing Tables, Rules and Memoranda for Revenue Officers, Brewers^ 
Spirit Merchants, &c. By J. B. Mamt (Inland Revenue). Oblong i8mo, 45. 
leather, with elastic band. 
" This handy and useftd book is adapted to the requirements of the Inland Revenue Depart* 

ment, and will be a favourite book of reference. The range of subjects is eomprehensive, ana the 

arrangement dmple and clear."— Ctvi/tVz;*. 

" A most useful book. It should be m the hands of every practical brewer ""BreTversf 

Toumal. 



AQRIOULTURE, FARMING, G ARDENING, etc. 

Agricultural Fa^^ts and Figures. 

NOTE-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL FACTS AND FIGURES 
FOR FARMERS AND FARM STUDENTS. By Primrose McConnbll, 
Fellow of the Highland and Agricultural Society; late Professor of Agricul- 
ture, Glasgow Veterinary College. Third Edition. Royal 32mo, full roan, 
gilt edges, with elastic band, 45. 
" The most complete and comprehensive Note-book for Farmers and Farm Students that we 

have seen. It literally teems with mformation, and we can cordially recommend it to all connected 

with agrcuilture."— A'l^r/A British AfrricuUurist. 

Yoiiatt and Burn^s Complete Chrazier. 

THE COMPLETE GRAZIER, and FARMER'S and CATTLE- 
BREEDER'S ASSISTANT. A Compendium of Husbandry; especially in 
the departments connected with the Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, and General 
Management of Stock ; the Management of the Dairy, &c. With Directions 
for the Culture and Management of Grass Land, of Grain and Root Crops, 
the Arrangement of Farm Offices, the use of Implements and Machines, and 
on Draining, Irrigation, Warping, &c. ; and the Application and Relative 
Value of Manures. By William Youatt, Esq., V.S. Twelfth Edition, En- 
larged by Robert Scott Burn, Author of " Outlines of Modern Farming," 
" Systematic Small Farming," &c. One large 8vo volume, 860 pp., with 244 
Illustrations, £1 is. half-bound. 

•* The standard and text-book with the farmer and gnAet."— Farmer's Magazine. 
"A treatise which will remain a standard work on the subject as long as British agriculture 
endures."— ifar^t LMne Express (First Notice). 

" The book deals with all departments of agriculture^ and contains an immense amount of 
Tahiable information. It is, in fact, an encyclopaedia of agriculture put into reiadable form, and it 
Is the only work equally comprehensive brought down to present date. It is excellently printed on 
thick paper, and strongly boui\d, and deserves a place in the library of every agriculturtst."-^i/iii!ri^ 
Lane Excess (Secona Notice). 

"This esteemed work is well worthy of a place in the libraries of agriculturists."- A^or/A 
British AgriacUnrist. 
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Fiimr Manufacture^ MMing, etc. 

FLOUR MANUFACTURE: A Treatise on Milling Science 
and Practice. Bv Friedrich Kick, Imperial Regieningsrath, Professor of 
Mechanical Technology in the Imperial German Polytechnic Institute, 
Prague. Translated from the Second Enlarged and Revised Edition with 
Supplement. By H. H. P. Pcwlrs. A.M.I.C.E. Nearly 400 pp. Illustrated 
witn 28 Folding Plates, and 167 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, 25s. cloth. 
** Thb Tiluable work k, and will remain, the standard authority on the science of mxQin?. . . 
The tniUer who hat read and digested this work will bare laid the foundation, so to speak, of a suc- 
cessful career ; he wiU have acquired a number of Sfeneral principles which he can proceed to 
apply. In this handsome Tolume we at last have the accepted text-book of modem milling m grood 
sound English, which has little, if any. trace ot the German idiom."— TAe MiUer. 

*' The appeal ance of this celebrated work in English is Tery opportune, and British millers 
win, we are sure, not be slow in availifaR themselres ofits pages.'^-iVs/^x' Gatutu, 

8maU Farming. 

SYSTEMATIC SMALL FARMING: or, The Lessons of my 

Farm. Beinir an Introduction to Modern Farm Practice for Small Farmers. 

By Robert Scott Burn, Author of " Outlines of Modem Farming." With 

numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 65. cloth. 

*' This b the completes! book of ttt class we have teen, and one which erety tmateur ftnner 
wID read with pleasure and accept as a guide."— /^ie/tf. 

** The Tolume contains a vast amount of useful information. No branch of fiurmlng is left 
untouched, from the labour to be done to the results achieved. It may be safely recommended to 
all who think they will be in paradise when they buy or rent a three-acre {vnn."—Giasgrow Herald. 

Modem Farming. 

OUTLINES OF MODERN FARMING. By R. Scott Burn. 
Soils, Manures, and Crops— Farmiae and Farming Economy — Cattle, Sheep, 
and Horses — Management of Dairy, Pigs and Poultry — Utilisation of 
Town-Sewage, Irrigation, &c. Sixth Edition. In One Vol., 1,250 pp., half- 
bound, profusely Illustrated, x2s. 

**The aim of the author has been to make his work at once comprehensive and trustworthy, 
snd in this aim he has succeeded to a degree which entitles tiim to much credit."— ilfi>rK«M^ 
Advertiser. *< No farmer should be without this hock."-~BaHtury Guardian. 

Agricultural Engineering. 

FARM ENGINEERING, THE COMPLETE TEXT-BOOK OP. 

Comprising Draining and Embanking; Irrigation and Water Supply ; Farm 
Roads, Fences, and Gates; Farm Buildings, their Arrangement and Con- 
struction, with Plans and Estimates; Bam Implements and Machines; Field 
Implements and Machines: Agricultural Surveying, Levelling, &c. By Prof. 

iORN Scott, Professor of Agriculture at the Royal Agricultural College, 
lirencester, &Ci In One Vol., 1,150 pages, half-bound, 600 Illustrations, 12s. 
** Written with great care, as well a^ with knowledge and ability. The author has done his 
' " we have found him a very trustworthy guide wherever we have tested his statements. 



The volume will be of great value to agricultural students,"— J/arA Latu Exfrexs. 

"Forayoungagrlcultur " * "^ ^ * '" ' " '^ 

-^BelFs JVeeJ^y Messene-er. 



riculturist we know of no handy volume so likely to be more usefully stuped." 



English Agriculture. 

THE FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN : A Text-Book of 

Agriculture, adapted to the Syllabus of the Science and Art Department 
For Elementary and Advanced Students. By Hugh Clbmemts (Board of 
Trade). Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. z8mo, 25. 6d. cloth. 
** A most comprehensive volume, giving a mass of information."— .<<^TieMAlMni/ BamamtsL 
"It is a long time since we have seen a book which has pleased us more, or which contains 
•vch a vast and useful fund of knowledge."— £^»cis/i'«Ma/ Times. 

New Pocket Booh for Partners. 

TABLES, MEMORANDA, AND CALCULATED RESULTS 
for Farmers, Graziers, Agricultural Students, Surveyors, Land Agents, Auc- 
tioneers, etc. With a New System of Farm Book-keeping. Selected and 
Arranged by Sidney Francis. Second Edition, Revised. 272 pp., waist- 
coat-pocket size, 15. 6d., limp leather. {Just published. 
*' Weighing less than i oz , and occupying no more space than a match box, it cont^ns a mass 
of facts and calculations which has never before, in such handy form, been obtainable. Every 
operation on the farm Is dealt with. The work may be taken as uioroughly accurate, having been 
revised by Dr. Fream. We cordially recommend it."~-BeWs JVeeJkly Messeneer. 
J,- '^"i*^?^**.?!.^*?'* ^*^^ ... The agriculturist who possesses himself of H wiU not be 
disappointed with his Investment"— TAe Farm. 
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Farm and Estate Book-keeping. 

BOOK-KEEPING FOR FARMERS <§. ESTATE OWNERS, 
A Practical Treatise, presenting, in Three Plans, a System adapted to all 
Classes of Farms. By Johnson M. Woodman, Chartered Accountant. Second 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. cloth boards ; or 25. 6d. cloth limp. 
" The volume is a capital study of a most important subject."— Agriat/turai Gazette. 
••Will be found of sfreat assistance by those who intend to commence a system of book-keep* 

Ip^, the authoi's examples being clear and explicit, and his explanations, while full and accurateb 

beinff to a large extent free from technicalities."— Z.^zv SUtcA Journal, 

Farm Account Book. 

WOODMAN'S YEARLY FARM ACCOUNT BOOK. Giving 
a Weekly Labour Account and Diarv, and showing the Income and Expen- 
diture under each Department of Crops, Live Stock, Dairy, &c. &c. With 
Valuation, Profit and Loss Account, and Balance Sheet at the end of the 
Year, and an Appendix of Forms. Ruled and Headed for Entering a Com- 
plete Record of the Farming Operations. "Bj^ Johnson M. Woodman, 
Chartered Accountant, Author 01 "Book-keeping for Farmers." Folio, 
75. 6d, half bound. iettUure, 

"Contains every requisite orm for keeping farm accouhts readily and accurately."— ^^W* 

Early Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables. 

THE FORCING GARDEN ; or, How to Grow Early Fruits, 
Flowers, and Vegetables. With Plans and Estimates for Building Glass* 
houses, Pits and Frames. Containing also Original Plans for Double Glazing, 
a New Method of Growing the Gooseberry under Glass, &c. &c., and on Venti- 
lation, &c. With Illustrations. By Samuel Wood. Crown 8vo, 3^.6d. cloth. 
" A good book, and fairly fills a place that was in some de^rree vacant. The book is written with 

great care, and contains a great deal of valuable teaching."— Can/wr^rx* Magaxine. 

** Mr. Wood's book is an original and exhaustive answer to the question * How to Grow Eaily 

Fruits. Ftowers and Vegetables r "—Land and iVattr, 

Good Gardening. 

A PLAIN GUIDE TO GOOD GARDENING \ or, How to Grow 

Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers. With Practical Notes on Soils, Manures, 

Seeds, Planting, Laying-out of Gardens and Grounds, &c. By S. Wood. 

Third Edition, with considerable Additions, &c., and numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

"A very good book, and one to be highly recommended as a practical guide. The practical 
tfrections arc excellent." — Atfurutum. 

" May be recommended to young gardeners, cottagers and amateurs, for the plain and trust* 
worthy information it gives on common matters too often neji^ccttd."—Gardeutrs' ChrvnicU, 

Gainful Gardening. 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO GARDENING; or. How to make One 
Acre of Land produce £620 a-year by the Cultivation of Fruits and Vegetables ; 
also, How to Grow Flowers m Three Glass Houses, so as to realise £176 per 
annum clear Profit. By Samuel Wood, Author of "Good Gardening," &c. 
Fourth and cheaper Edition, Revised, with Additions. Crown 8vo, is. sewed. 
"We are bound to recommend it as not only suited to the case of the amateur and gentleman's 
gardener, but to the market growor."^Gardeturs^ MagaMine, 

Gardening for Ladies, 

THE LADIES* MULTUM-IN-PARVO FLOWER GARDEN, 
2nd Amateurs' Complete Guide. By S. Wood. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
" This volume contains a good deal of sound, common sense instruction."— ^*A7r£rA 
" Full of shrewd hints and useful instructions, based on a lifetime of experience."— Skw/xmaM, 

Ueceipts for Gardeners. 

GARDEN RECEIPTS. Edited by Charles W. Quin. i2mo, 

K. 6d. cloth limp. 
** A nsefiil and handy book, containing a good deal of valuable \xd<xnDal&aa,''—Athetuntm, 

Market Gardening. 

MARKET AND KITCHEN GARDENING, By Contributors 
to "The Garden." Compiled by C. W. Shaw, late Editor of ** Gardening 
Illustrated." ismo, 3s. 6d. cloth boards. \Juit published, 

** The most valuable compendium tiS kitchen and market-gardon work published."— /^arm^. 

Cottage Gardening. 

COTTAGE GARDENING: or. Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables for 
Small Gardens. By E. Hobday, xsmo, is. 6d, cloth limp. 
« Contains much useful information at a smaU chairge."— (r/aj^i^vw Herald, 
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Hudson^s Land Valuer's Pocket-Book. 

THE LAND VALUER'S BEST ASSISTANT: Being Tables 
on a yerj much Improved Plan, for Calculating the Value of Estates. With 
Tables for reducing Scotch, Irish, and Provincial Cnstomary Acres to Statute 
Measure, Ac. By R. Hudsom, C.E. New Edition. Royal izmo, leather, 
elastic band, 4s, 

"This new edition Includes tables or asceftalnhg the Tshie of leases for any tenn of yeaxs ; 
and for showing how to lay out plot* of ntmnd of certain acres in forms, square, round, &c^ with 
valuable rules for ascertaining the probable worth of standing timber to any amount : and is of 
incal cu la b l e value to the country gentleman and professional mux."— Farmer/ ytumoL 

Ewart's Land Improver's Bocket-Book. 

THE LAND IMPROVER'S POCKET-BOOK OF FORMULAS, 
TABLES and MEM0R4NDA required in any Computation relating to the 
Permanent Improvement of Landed Property. By John Swart, Land Surveyor 
and Agricultural Enf^neer. Second Edition, Revised. Royal 32010, oblong, 
leather, gilt edges, with elastic band, 4s. 
** A compendious and handy little rolamt,"-^ectatfr. 

Complete Agricultural Surveyor's Focket-Book. 

THE LAND VALUER'S AND LAND IMPROVEI^S COM- 
PLETE POCKET-BOOK. Consisting of the above Two Works bound to- 
gether. Leather, gilt edges, with strap, 7s. 64. 



" Hudson's book Is the best ready-reckoner on matters relating to the Talnation of land and 
s, and its combination with Mr.Ewart's work greatly enhances Uie value and usefulness of the 
r-mentioned. ... It is most useful as a manual for reference."— W«r<4 of England Farmer, 



Auctioneer's Assistant. 

THE APPRAISER, A UCTIONEER, BROKER, HOUSE AND 
ESTATE AGENT AND VALUER'S POCKET ASSISTANT, forthe Valua- 
tion for Purchase, Sale, or Renewal of Leases, Annuities and Reversions, and 
of property generallv : with Prices for Inventories, &c. Bv John Wheeler, 
Valuer, &c. Fifth Edition, re-written and greatly extended by C. Norris, 
Surveyor, Valuer, &c. Royal 33010, 5s. cloth. 

" A neat and concise book of reference, containing an admirable and cleariy-arranged list of 

prices for inventories, and a very practical guide to determine the value oi fvaidttue,Scc."'-SUiruiard. 

" Contains a large quantity of varied and useful information as to the valuation for purchase. 

sale, or renewal of leases, annuities and reversions, and of property generally, with prices for 

faiTentories, and a guide to determine the value of interior fittings and other effscts."— ifwi/dfer. 

Auctioneering. 

AUCTIONEERS: Their Duties and Liabilities, By Robert 
Squibbs, Auctioneer. Demy 8vo, xos. 6d, cloth. 

"The position and duties of auctioneers treated compendiously and dearly."— ZTM^fifm 
"Every auctioneer ought to possess a copy of this excellent watlc.''^lronmone€r. 
" Of great value to the profession. . . . We readily welcome this book from the fhct that it 
treats the subject in a manner somewhat new to the profession."— ^j/lo/iex Gazette. 

Legal Guide for Pawnbrokers. 

THE PAWNBROKERS', FACTORS' AND MERCHANTS' 
GUIDE TO THE LAW OF LOANS AND PLEDGES. With the 
Statutes and a Digest of Cases on Rights and Liabilities, Civil and Criminal, 
as to Loans and Pledges of Goods, Debentures, Mercantile and other Se- 
curities. By H. C. FoLKARD, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of •' The Law 
of Slander and Libel,*' &c With Additions and Corrections. Fcap. 8vo, 
35. 6d. cloth. 
" This work contains simply everythhig that requires to be known concerning the department 

of the Uw of which it treats. We can safely coounend the book as unique and very nearly perfect." 

^/r»n. 

"The task undertaken by Mr. FoDcard has been very satisfactorily performed. . . . Su-:h ex- 
Ci^nM ** "* »c«^'"* hare been suppUed with great deamess and with due regard to brevity." 
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How to Invest. 

HINTS FOR INVESTORS : Being an Explanation of the Mode 
of Transacting Business on the Stock Exchange. To Trhich are added Com- 
ments on the Fluctuations and Table of Quarterly Average prices of Consols 
since 1759. Also a Copv of the London Daily Stock and Share List. By 
Walter M. Playpord, Sworn Broker. Crown 8vo, zs, cloth, 
" An invaluable guide to investors and specolators."— ^w^sbMiln'. 

Metropolitan jgt^ating Appeals. 

REPORTS OF APPEALS HEARD BEFORE THE COURT 
OF GENERAL ASSESSMENT SESSIONS, from the Year 1871 to 1885. 
By Edward Rydb and Arthur Lyon Ryds. Fourth Edition, brought down 
to the Present Date, with an Introduction to the Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 
z86o, and an Appendix by Walter C. Ryde, of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Svo, x6s. cloth. 

** A nsefttl work, occupying a place mid-way between a handbook for a lawj'er and a guide to 
tiie surveyor. It is compiled by a gentleman eminent in his profession as a land agent, whose spe- 
cialty, it is acknowledged, lies in the direction of assessing property for rating purposes."— ilam/ 
AgetUsf Rfcord, 

House Broperty. 

HANDBOOK OF HOUSE PROPERTY. A Popular and Practical 
Guide to the Purchase, Mortgage^ Tenancy, and Compulsory Sale of Houses and 
Land, including the Law of Dilapidations and Fixtures ; with Examples of 
all kinds of Valuations, Useful Information on Buildings, and Suggestive 
Elucidations of Fine Art. By E. L. Tarbuck, Architect and Surveyor. 
Fourth Edition, Enlarged, xamo, 5s. cloth. 
" The advice is thoroughly practical."— Z.aw youmal. 

" For all who have dealuigs with house property, this is an indispensable z^\A^."— Decoration. 
" Carefully brought up to date, and much miproved by the addition of a division on fine art; 
. A weU-written and thoughtful woilc"— Land Agentf Record 

Inwood'8 Estate Tables. 

TABLES FOR THE PURCHASING OF ESTATES, Freehold, 
Copyhold, or Leasehold; Annuities, A dvowsons, etc., &nd for the Renewing of 
Leases held under Cathedral Churches, Colleges, or other Corporate bodies, 
for Terms of Years certain, and for Lives j also for Valuing Reversionary 
Estates, Deferred Annuities, Next Presentations, &c. ; together with Smart's 
Five Tables of Compound Interest, and an Extension of the same to Lower 
and Intermediate Rates. By W. Inwood. 23rd Edition, with considerable 
Additions, and new and valuable Tables of Logarithms for the more Difficult 
Computations of the Interest of Money, Discount, Annuities, &c., by M. Fedor 
Thoman, of the Soci^t^ Cr6dit Mobilier of Paris. Crown 8vo, 85. cloth. 
** Those interested in the purchase and sale of estates, and in the adjustment of compensation 

cases, as well as m transactions in annuities, life insurances^ &c., will find the present edition of 

eminent service."— ff^f-sn^^riw^. . _ 

•• 'Inwood's Tables ' still maintain a most enviable reputation. The new issue has been enriched 

by large additional contributions bv M. Fedor Theman, whose carefully arranged Tables cannot 

fail to be of the utmost uti^ty.'''—MiHitt£- youmai. 

AgricuUuraZ and Tenant-^Right Valuation, 

THE AGRICULTURAL AND TENANT-RIGHT-VALUER'S 
ASSISTANT. A Practical Handbook on Measuring and Estimating the 
Contents, Weights and Values of Agricultural Produce and Timber, the 
Values of Estates and Agricultural Labour, Forms of Tenant-Right-Valua* 
tions. Scales of Compensation under the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883, 
&c. &c. By Tom Bright, Agricultural Surveyor. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 



Full of tables and examples in connection with the valuation of tenant-right, estates, labour, 
tents, and weights of timber, and farm produce of all k]nds."—A£TiaiituraJ Gazette. 
** An embientl^ practical handbook, full of practical Ubles and data of undoubted interest and 

,^ frA «»*«wMAa*^we «M^ «««/-fri/\mAAi*c tn rkiMk*\9vinar valnsafi/tnc rkf s11 Irttirlc *._/rtf •'•m^s* 



Plantations and Underwoods. 

POLE PLANTATIONS AND UNDERWOODS: A Practical 
Handbook on Estimating the Cost of Forming, Renovating, Improving and 
Grubbing Plantations and Underwoods, their Valuation for Purposes of 
Transfer, Rental, Sale or Assessment. By Tom Bright, F.S.Sc, Author ot 
** The Agricultural and Tenant-Right-Valuer's Assistant," &c. Crown 8vo, 
3$. 6d. cloth. [Just published. 

** Very useful to those acthally engaged In managing ^wooA."— Belts fVeekly Messenger. 

•• To valuers, foresters and agents it will be a welcome 9SA."— North BrUish AertcuUnrist. 

•■ Well calculated to assist the valuer In the discharge of his duties, and of undoubted interest 
and tue both to surveyors and auctioneers, in preparing valuations of all kinds."— AV»/ Herald. 
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4^ CROSBY LOCKWOOD 6^ SON'S CATALOGUE. 

A Complete Epitome of the Laws of this Country. 

EVERY MAN'S OWN LAWYER: A Handy-Booh of the 
Principlti of Law and Eauity. By A Bakristbr. Twenty-sixth Edition. 
Reconstiucted, TborouKbly Reyised, and much Enlarged. Indadins the 
Legislation of the Two Sessions of 1888, and including careful digests of The 
Local Government Act^ 1888; County Electors Act, 1888; County Courts Act, 
1888; Glebt Lands Act, 1888; Law of Libel Amendment A a, z888; PaUnts, 
Designs and Trade Maths Act, 1888: Solicitors Act, 1888; Preferential Pay- 
metits in Bankruptcy Act, 1888; Land Charges Registration and Searches Act, 
1888 ; Trustee Act, 1888, &c. Crown 8vo, 688 pp., price 6s. 8d. (saved at every 
consultation 1 ), strongly bound in cloth. LJ«s^ published. 

VTHB BOOK WILL BB FOUND TO COMPRISE (AMONGST 
OTHER MATTER)— 

Thb Rights and Wromcs of Imdiyiduals— Mbkcantilb and Comicbrciaz. Law 
.-Partnerships, Contracts and acrbbmbnts — Guarantees, principals and 
Agfnts— Criminal Law ~ Parish Law— County Court Law— gamb and Fishery 
LAWS— Poor Men's Lawsuii-s— Laws of Bankruptcy- Wagers— CHBOusSk Bills 
AND Notes— copyright— elections and Rbgistration— Insurancb-Libel and 

SLANDER- marriage AND DIVORCE— MERCHANT SHIPPING— MORTGAGES — SBTTLE- 

ments— Stock exchange Practice— Trade marks and Patents— Trbspass-Nui- 
SANCBS— Transfer of Land-Wills, &c. &c. Also Law for Landlord and Tenant 
—Master and Servant- Heirs— Devisebs and Legatees— Husband and wifb— 
Executors and trustees— Guardian and Ward— Married Women and Infants 
— Lbnder. borrower and Sureties— debtor and Creditor— Purchaser and 
Vendor— Companies— Friendly Societies— Clergymen-Churchwardens— Medi- 
cal practitioners— Bankers— Farmers— Contractors— Stock Brokers- Sports- 
men—Gamekeepers—Farriers—Horse Dealers— Auctionbbrs—Housb Agents- 
Innkeepers— Bakers— Millers— Pawnbrokers— Surveyors— Railways and Car- 
riers- Constables— Seamen— Soldiers, &C. &C. 

KT The following subjects may be mentioned as amongst those which have re- 
ceived special attention during the reviswn in questumt—Marnsige oi British Subjects 
Abroad { Police Constables; Pawnbrokers; Intoxicating Liquors; Licensing; 
Domestic Servants; Landlord and Tenant; Vendors and Purchasers; Muni- 
cipal Elections ; Local Elections ; Corrupt Practices at Elections : Public Health 
and Nuisances ; Highways ; Churchwardens ; Legal and Illegal Ritual ; Vestry 
Meetings; Rates. 

It is believed that the extensions and amplifications of the present edition, 
while intended to meet the requirements of the ordinary Englishman, will also 
have the effect of rendering the book useful to the legal practitioner in the 
country. 

One result of the reconstruction and revision, with the extensive additions 
thereby necessitated, has been the enlargement of the book by nearly a hundred and 
fifty pages, while the price remains as before. 

The Publishers feel every confidence, therefore, that this standard work 
will continue to be regarded, as hitherto, as an absolute necessity for bvbry 
Mam of Business as well as bvbry Hbad of a Family. 

%* Opinions of thb Press. 

*'It Is r complete code of English Law, written in plain languafe^ which all can understand. 
. . . Should be in the hands oi every business man, and all who wish to abolish lawyen' bills."—- 
xy^ghtm Titttft 

"A useful and concise epitome of the law, compiled with considerable care. —Lam Mimutne. 

*' A concise, cheap and complete epitome of the English law. So plahily written that h« who 
runs may read, and he who reads may understand.'*— /(;^af0. 

'• A dictionary of legal facts well put together. The book is a very useful ODit.'SMeUU9r. 

'• A work wMch has long been wanted, which Is thoroughly weU done, and which we most 
cordially recommend."— i^MMifay TitH4s, 

Private BiU Legislation and Provisional Orders. 

HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF SOLICITORS AND EN- 
GINEERS Engaged in Promoting Private Acts of Parliament and Provi> 
sional Orders, for the Authorization of Railwavs, Tramways, Works for the 
Supply of Gas and Water, and other undertakings of a like character. By 
L. Livingston Macassby, of the Middle Temple, Barrister>at-Law, and 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers ; Author of ** HinU on Water 
Supply.*' Demy 8vo, 950 pp., price 235. cloth. 
" The volume is a desideratum on a subject which can be only acquired by practical expert* 

cnce, and the order of procedure in Private Bill Lq[islation and Provisional Orders b followed. 

The author's suggestions and notes will be found of great vahie to engineers and others professioa- 

ally engaged bi iTiis class of practice."— ifMtTflffMP'AVwr. 

" The author's double experience as an engmeer and barrister has eminently qualified hin for 

.w. ^_.. .--. — W.-J w: w .w_ ...T.--. -.«._ ,_ ^ engineering and legal point of 

i lawyers engaged in promoting 
ttnttU CkroHiae. 

J. OOOBM AMD CO. LIMITED, PR1MTBR8, ORBAT SAFFRON HILlTm* 
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LONDON, 1862. 
THE PRIZE MED 

Was awarded to the Publishers 

"WEALE'8 SERIES." 



A NEW LIST OF 

WEALE'S SERIES 

RUDIMENTARY SCIENTIFICjEDUCATIONAL, 
AND CLASSICAL. 

Comprising nearly Three Hundred and Fifty distinct works in almost every 
department of Science ^ Art^ and Haucation^ recommended to the notice o f Ens^ineerS y 
Architects^ Builders^ Artisans^ and Students generally ^ as well as to those mteiested 
in Workmen's Libraries, Literaryand^cientificJnstitutionSt Colleges, Schools^ 
Science Classes, &*c,, &*c, 

IS" " WEALE'S SERIES includes Text-Books on almost every branch of 
Science and Industry, comprising such subjects as Agriculture, Architecture 
and Building, Civil Engineering, Fine Arts, Mechanics and Mechanical 
Engineering, Physical and Chemical Science, and many miscellaneous 
Treatises. The whole are constantly undergoing revision, and new editions, 
brought up to the latest discoveries in scientific research, are constantly 
issued. The prices at which they are sold are as low as their excellence is 
assured." — American Literary Gazette, 

" Amongst the literature of technical education, Wealb's Series has ever 
enjoyed a high reputation, and the additions being made by Messrs. Crosby 
LocKWOOD & Son render the series even more complete, and bring the infor- 
mation upon the several subjects down to the present time." — Mining 
Journal. 

*' It is not too much to say that no books have ever proved more popular 
with, or more useful to, young engineers and others than the excellent 
treatises comprised in Weale's Series." — Engineer. 

"The excellence of Weale's Series is now so well appreciated, that it 
would be wasting our space to enlarge upon their general usefulness and 
value." — Builder. 

" WEALE'S SERIES has become a standard as well as an unrivalled 
collection of treatises in all branches of art and science." — Public Opinion* 



PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 
THE PRIZE MEDAL 

Was awarded to the Publishers for 

Books : Bndimentary, Scientifle, 
"WEALP8 SERIES," ETC. 




CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 

7, STATIONERS* HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C 



WXAUI'S KVOIHSNTARY SERIES. 



WEALE'S BITDIHEVTABT SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 




*«* The volumes of this Series are freely Illastrated with 
Woodcuts, or otherwise, where requisite. Throughout the fol- 
lowing List it nnist be understood that the books are bound in 
limp cloth, unless otherwise stated; bui the volumes marked 
with a X may also be had tirongly bound in cloth boardt for td, 
extra* 

N.B^—In ordering from this List it it recommended, at a 
means of facilitating butinest and obviating error, to quote the 
numbers affixed to the volumes, as Vfell as the titles and prices, 

CIVIL ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, ETC. 

No. 

31. WELLS AND WELL-SINKING. By John Geo. Swindell, 

A.R.I.B.A., and G. R. Buknbll, C.E. Revised Edition. With a New 
Appendix on the Qualities of Water. Illustrated, as. 
35. THE BLASTING AND QUARRYING OF STONE^ for 
Building and other Purposes. By Gen. Sir T. Bdrooynb, Bart. is. 6d. 

43. TUBULAR, AND OTHER IRON GIRDER BRIDGES, par- 

ticularly describing the Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges. By G. 
Drysdalb Dbmpsby, C.E. Fourth Edition, as. 

44. FOUNDATIONS AND CONCRETE WORKS, with PracUcal 

Remarks' on Footinn, Sand, Concrete, B^ton, Pile-drimg, Caissons, and 
Cofferdams, &c. By £. Dobson. Fifth Edition, is. 6d. 

60. LAND AkD ENGINEERING SURVEYING By T. Baker, 

C.E. Fourteenth Edition, revised by Professor J. R. Young, as.t 
«o*. EMBANKING LANDS FROM THE SEA. With examples 
and Particulars of actual Embankments, &c. By J. Wiggins, F.G.S. as. 
81. WATER WORKS, for the Supply of Cities and Towns. With 
a Description of the Principal Geological Formations of England as in- 
fluencing Supplies of Water. See. By S. HuoHBS, C.E. New Edition. 4s.t 

118. CIVIL ENGINEERING IN NORTH AMERICA, a Sketch 
of. By Davtd Stbvbnson, F.R.S.E., &c. Plates and Diagrams, ts. 

167. IRON BRIDGES, GIRDERS, ROOFS, AND OTHER 
WORKS. By Francis Campin, C.E. as. 6d.« 

197. ROADS AND STREETS, By H. LAW, C.E., revised and 
enlarged by D. K. Clark,. C.E., including pavements of Stone, Wood, 
Asphaltc, 8cc. 4s. 6d.t 

203. SANITARY WORK IN THE SMALLER TOWNS AND IN 

VILLAGES. By C.Slago,A.M.I.C.E. Revised Edition. v&,t 

212. GAS-WORKS, THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND ARRANGE' 

MENTi and tbe Manufacture and Distribution of Coal Gas. Originally 
written by Samuel Hughes. C.E. Re-written and enlarged by Wiluam 
Richards, C.E. Seventh Edition, with important additions. 5s. 6d.$ 

213. PIONEER ENGINEERING A Treatise on the Engineering 

Operations connected with the Settlement of Waste Lands in New Coun- 
tries. By Edward Dobson, Assoc. Inst C.E. 4s. 6d.t 

216. MATERIALS AND CONSTRUCTION; A Theoretical and 
Practical Treatise on the Strains, Designing, and Erection of Works of Con- 
struction. By Francis Campin, C.E. Second Edition, revised. 3S.4 

219. CIVIL ENGINEERING By Henry Law, M.Inst C.E. 
Including Hydrauuc Enginebrino by Geo. R. Burnbll, M.Inst. C.E. 
Seventh Edition, revised, with large additions by D. Kinnbar Clark, 
M.Inst. C.E. 6s. 6d., Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

268. THE DRAINAGE OF LANDS, TOWNS, 6* BUILDINGS, 
By G. D. Dbmpsby, C.E. Revised, with large Additions on Recent Practice 
in Drainage Engineering, by D. Kinnear Clark, M.I. C.E. Second Edition, 
Corrected. 4s. 6d.j: [Just published. 

9Sf The X indicates that these vols* may- be had strongly bound at ^d extra, 
1X)ND0N: CROSBY LOCKWOOD AND SON, 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, ETC. 

33. CRANES, the Construction of, and other Machmery for Raising 

Heavy Bodies. By Joseph Glynn, F.R.S. lUttstrated. zs. 6d. 

34. TIfE STEAM ENGINE. By Dr, Lardner. Illustrated. is.6d. 
59. STEAM BOILERS: their Construction and Management By 

R. Armstrong, C.E. Illastrated. zs. 6d. 
82. THE POWER OF WATER, as appHed to drive Flour Mills, 

and to (Hve motion to Turbines, 8cc. By Josbph Glynn, F.R.S. 2S.^ 
98. PRACTICAL MECHANISM, the Elements of; and Machine 

Tools. By T. Baker, C.E. With Additions by J. Nasmyth, C.E. as. 6d.^ 
139. THE STEAM ENGINE, a Treatise on the Mathematical Theoiy 

of, with Rnles and Examples for Practical Men. By T. Baker, C.E. is. 6a, 

164. MODERN WORKSHOP PRACTICE, as applied to Steam 

'Engines, Bridges, Ship-building, Cranes, &c. By T. G. Winton. Fourth 
Edition, much enlaiged and carefully revised. 3s. od.t [Just published, 

165. IRON AND HEAT, exhibitmg the Principles concerned in the 

Constmction of Iron Beams, Pillars, and Girders. By J. Armour, as. 6d.t 

166. POWER IN MOTION: Horse-Power, Toothed-Wheel Gearing, 

Long and Short Driving Bands, and Angular Forces. By J. Armour, as.^ 
171. THE WORICMANS MANUAL OF ENGINEERING 

DRAWING. By J. Maxton. 6th Edn. With 7 Plates and 350 Cuts. 3s. 6d.t 

190. STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE, Stationary and 

Portable. Being an Extension of the Elementary Treatise on the Steam 

Engine of Mr. John Sewbll. By D. K. Clark, M.I.C.E. ts. 6d.t 
200. Fuel, its Combustion and Economy. By C. W. Williams 

With Recent Practice in the Combustion and Economy of Fuel — Coal, Coke 

Wood, Peat, Petroleum, &c.— by D. K. Clark, M.I.C.E. 3s. 6d.t 
202. LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, By G. D. Dempsey, C.E. ; with 

large additions by D. Kinnbar Clark, M.I.C.E. 3s.^ 
211. THk BOILERMAKER'S ASSISTANT in Drawing, Tem- 



plating, 
Practica 



and Calculating Boiler and Tank Work. By John Courtney, 

actical Boiler Maker. Edited by D. K. Clark, C.E. 100 Illustrations. 2», 

217. SEWING MACHINERY: Its Construction, History, &c., with 

full Technical Directions for Adjusting, &c. By J. W. Urquhart, C.E. as.t 

223. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, Comprising Metallurgy. 

Moulding, Casting, Fonnng. Tools, Workshop Machinery, ManufJEurture of 

the Steam Engine, &c. By Francis Campin, C.E. Second Edition, as. 6d.^ 

236. DETAILS OF MACHINERY, Comprismg Instructions fot 

the Execution of various Works in Iron. By Francis Campin,'C.£. 3s.t 

237. THE SMITHY AND FORGE; mcluding the Farrier's Art and 

Coach Smithing. By W. J. E. Cranb. Illustrated. 2s. 6d.t 

238. THE SHEETMETAL WORKER'S GUIDE; a Practical Hand- 

book for Tinsmiths, Coppersmiths, Zincworkers, &c. With 94 Diagrams and 
Working Patterns. By W. J. E. Crane. Second Edition, revised, is. 5d. 
251. STEAM AND MACHINERY MANAGEMENT : with Hinte 
on Construction and Selection. By M. Powis Bale, M.I.M.E. 2s. 66..% 

254. THE BOILERMAKER'S READY-RECKONER. By J. 

Courtney. Edited by D. K. Clark, C.E. 4s., limp ; 5s., half-bound. 

255. LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE-DRIVING. A Practical Manual for 

Engineers in charge of Locomotive Engines. By Michael Reynolds, M.S.E. 
Eignth Edition. 3s. 6d., limp ; 4s. 6d. cloth boards. 

256. STATIONARY ENGINE^DRIVING. A Practical Manual for 

Engineers in charge of Stationary Engines. By Michael Reynolds, M.S.B. 
Third Edition. 3s. 6d. limp : 4s. 6d. cloth boards. 
260. IRON BRIDGES OF MODERATE SPAN: their Construc- 
tion and Erection. By Hamilton W. Pbndred, C.E. 2s. 

ffjff' The X indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra, 
7, stationers' hall COURT, LUDGATE HIIX^ E.C. 
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MINING, METALLURGY, ETC. 
4. MINERALOGY^ Rudiments of; a concise View of the General 
Properties of Minerals. By f^, Ramsay, F.G.S.. F.R.G.S.« See. Thiid 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Illustrated. 3s. 6d.t 
117. SUBTERRANEOUS SURVEYING, with and without the Mag- 
netic Needle. By T. Fbnwick and T. Baker, C.E. Illustrated, as. 6d. X 
133. METALLURGY OF COPPER, By R. H. Lamborn. 2s. 6d.t 
135. ELECTRO-METALLURGY; PracticaUy Treated. By Alex- 
ander Watt. Ninth Edition, enlarged and revised, with additional Illus- 
trations, and including the most recent Processes. 3s. 6d.t 

17a. MINING TOOLS, Manual of. For the Use of Mine Managers, 

Agents, Students, See. By William Morgans, as. 6d. 
17a*. MINING TOOLS, ATLAS of Engravings to Illustrate the above, 
containing 235 Illustrations, drawn to Scale. 4to. 4s. 6d. 
176. METALLURGY OF IRON. Containing History of Iron Manu- 
facture, Methods of Assay, and Analyses of Iron Ores« Processes of Manu- 
facture of Iron and Steel, &c. By H. Baubrman, F.G.S. Sixth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. $%.% {Just published, 

180. COAL AND COAL MINING. By Sir Warington W. Smyth, 

M.A., F.R.S. Seventh Edition, revised. 3s. 6d.t [Just published. 

195. 7 HE MINERAL SURVEYOR AND VALUER* S COM- 

PLETE GUIDE. By W. Lintbrn, Mining Engineer. Third Edition, with 

an Appendix on Magnetic and Angular Surveying. With Four Plates. 

3s. 6A.X [Just Published. 

ai4. SLATE AND SLATE ^C^^/?^!^/^^, Scientific, Practical, and 

Commercial. By D. C. Davibs, F.G.S., Mining Engineer, &c. 3s.t 
a64. A FIRST BOOK OF MINING AND QUARRYING, with the 

Sciences connected therewith, for Primary Schools and Self Instruction. By 
J. H. COLUNS, F.G.S. Second Edition, with additions, xs. 6d. 

ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, ETC. 

16. ARCHITECTURE— ORDERS—Tht Orders and their .Esthetic 

Principles. By W. H. Leeds. Illustrated, xs. 6d. 

17. ARCHITECTURE-STYLES— T\a History and Description of 

the Styles of Architecture of Various Countries, from the Earliest to th« 
Present Period. By T. Talbot Bury, F.R.I.B.A;. &c. Illustrated. 2s. 
%• Orders and Stylbs op Architbcturb, in One Vol^ 3*. 6</. 

18. ARCHITECTURE— DESIGN— The Principles of Design in 

Architecture, as deducible from Nature and exemplified in the Works of the 
Greek and Gothic Architects. BvE.L.Garbbtt, Architect. Illustrated. 2s.6d. 
\* The three preceding Works, in One handsome Vol., half bounds entitled 
** MoDBRN Architbcturb," price 6s. 

aa. THE ART OF BUILDING, Rudiments of. General Principles 
of Construction, Materials used in Building, Strength and Use of Materials, 
Working Drawings, Specifications, and Estimates. By E. Dobson, as.t 

2$. MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING : Rudimentary Treatise 
on the Principles of Masonic Projection and their application to Con- 
struction. By Edward Dorson, M.R.I.B.A., &c. 2s. 6d.t 

4a. COTTAGE BUILDING. By C. Bruce Allen, Architect. 
Tenth Edition, revised and enlarged. With a Chapter on Economic Cottages 
for Allotments, by Edward £. Allen, C.E. 2s. 

45. LIMES, CEMENTS, MORTARS, CONCRETES, MASTICS, 
PLASTERING, ftc. By G. R. Burnell, C.E. Thirteenth Edition, is. 6d. 

57. WARMING AND VENTILATION. An Exposition of the 
General Principles as applied to Domestic and Public Buildings. Mines, 
Lighthouses. Ships, &c. By C. Tomlikson. F.R.S., &c. Illustrated. 3s. 

jWr The t indicates thai these vols, ma y be had strongly bound at td, extra. 
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ALrchitecture, Building, etc., continued. 

III. ARCHES, PIERS, BUTTRESSES, <&*r.: Experimental Essays 
on the Principles of Construction. By W. Bland. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

116. THE ACOUSTICS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS; or, The 
Principles of the Science of Sound applied to the purposes of the'Architect and 
Builder. By T. Rogbr Smith, M.R.I.B.A., Architect. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

127. ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING IN PAPER, the Art of. 

By T. A. Richardson, Architect. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

128. VITRUVIUS-^THE ARCHITECTURE OF MARCUS 

VITRUVIUS POLLO. In Ten Books. Translated from the Latin by 
JosBPH GwiLT, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. With 23 Plates, ss. 

130. GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE, An Inquiry into the Principles 
of Beauty in ; with an Historical View of the Rise and Progress of the Art in 
Greece. By the Earl of Aberdeen, zs. 
*•* The two preceding Works in One handsome Vol,, half bounds eniiiUd "Ancibnt 
Architecture," price 6s, 

132. THE ERECTION OF DWELLING-HOUSES, Illustrated by 
a Perspective View, Plans, Elevations, and Sections of a pair of Semi- 
detached Villas, with the Specification, Quantities, and Estimates, &c. By 
S. H. Brooks. New Edition, with Plates. 2s. 6d.t 

IS6. QUANTITIES 6- MEASUREMENTSin Bricklayers*, Masons', 
Plasterers', Plumbers*, Painters', Paperhangers*, Gilders*, Smiths*, Carpenters' 
and Joiners* Work. By A. C. Beaton, Surveyor. New Edition, is. 6d. 

175. LOCKWOOD'S BUILDER'S PRICE BOOK FOR 1890. A 
Comprehensive Handbook of the Latest Prices and Data for Builders, 
Architects, Engineers, and Contractors. Re-constructed, Re-written, and 
greatly Enlarged. By Francis T. W. Miller, A.R.I.B.A. 640 pages. 
3s.6d.t ijusi published. 

182. CARPENTRY AND JOINERY— Tvsx. Elementary Prin- 
ciples OF Carpentry. Chiefly composed from the Standard Work of 
Thomas Tredgold, C.E. With a TREATISE ON JOINERY by E. 
Wyndham Tarn, M.A. Fourth Edition, Revised. 3s. 6a.t 
i82». CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. ATLAS of 35 Plates to 
accompany the above. With Descriptive Letterpress. 4to. 6s. 

185. THE COMPLETE MEASURER ; the Measurement of Boanis, 
Glass, ftc. ; Unequal -sided, Sauare-sided, Octagonal-sided, Round Timber 
and Stone, and Standing Timber, &c. By Richard Horton. Fifth 
Edition. 4s. ; strongly bound in leather,. 5s. 

187. HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. By G. Wightwick. 

New Edition. Bv G. H. Guillaumb. Illustrated, js. 6d.^ 

188. HOUSE PAINTING, GRAINING, MARBLING, AND SIGN 

WRITING : with a Course of Elementary Drawing for House-Painters, Sign- 
Writers, Sec., and a Collection of Useful Receipts. By Ellis A. Davidson. 
Fifth Edition. With Coloured Plates. 5s. clotb limp ; 6s. cloth boards. 

189. THE RUDIMENTS OF PRACTICAL BRICKLAYING. 

In Six Sections : General Principles ; Arch Drawing, Cutting, and Setting : 
Pointing; Paving. Tiling, Materials; Slating and Plastering; Practical 
Geometry, Mensuration, &c. By Adam Hammond. Seventh Edition, xs. 6d. 
191. PLUMBING. A Text-Book to the Practice of the Art or Craft ot 
the Plumber. With Chapters upon House Drainage and Ventilation. Fifth 
Edition. With 380 Illustrations. By W. P. Buchan. 3s. 6d.t 

19a. THE TIMBER IMPORTER'S, TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
and BUILDER'S STANDARD GUIDE. By R. E. Grandy. as. 

206. A BOOK ON BUILDING, Civil and EccUstastical, including 
Church Restoration. With the Theory of Domes and the Great Pyramid 
8tc. By Sir Edmund Beckett, Bart., LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S. 4s. 6d.t 

226. THE JOINTS MADE AND USED BY BUILDERS in the 
Construction of various kinds of Engineering and Architectural Works. By 
Wyvill J. Christy, Architect. Withupwardsof 160 Engravings on Wood. 3s.* 

I3r The X indicates that these vols, may be had str ongly bound at 6d. extra. 
7, STATIONERS' HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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Architecture, Building, etc., continued. 
tt%. THE CONSTRUCTION OF ROOFS OF WOOD AND IRON. 
By B. Wymdham Tarn, M.A., Architect. Second Edition, revised, is. 6d. 
aa9. ELEMENTARY DECORATION: as applied to the Interior 

and Esterior Decoration of Dwelling- Houses, he. By J. W. Facby. as. 
tSI. PRACTICAL HOUSE DECORATION A Guide to the Art 
of Ornaraeotal Painting. By Jambs W. Facby. ss. 6d. 
%* The twoprtceding Work*, in One handsome Vol., half-bound, entitled'' Housb 
Dbcoration, Elbmbntary akd Practical," price s*. 
230. HANDRAILING. Showing New and Simple Methods for fim 



the P^h of the Plank. Drawing the Moulds, Bevelling, Tointing-up, and 
Scmanng the Wreath. By Gborob Collimgs. Plates and diagrams. zs.6d, 

147. BUILDING ESTATES : a Rudimcntaiy Treatise on flie Develop- 

ment, Sale, Purchase, and General Management of Building Land. By 
FowLBR Maitland, Survovor. Second Edition, revised, ss. 

148. PORTLAND CEMENT FOR USERS. By Henry Faija, 

Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition, corrected. Illustrated, ss. 

aSa. BRICKWORK: a Practical Treatise, embodying the General 
and Higher Principles of Bricklaying, Cutting and Setting, &c. By F. 
Walkbr. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, is. 6d. 
as. THE PRACTICAL BRICK AND TILE BOOK Comprising: 
189. Brick and Tilb Making, by E. Dobson, A.I.C.E.; Practical Bricklay- 
tss. INO, by A. Hammond : Brickwork, by F. Walkbr. 550 pp. with 270 Illus- 
trations. 68. Strongly half-bound. 

til. THE TIMBER MERCHANT'S, SAW-MILLER'S, AND 
IMPORTER'S FREIGHT-BOOK AND ASSISTANT. By Wm. Rich- 
ardson. With a Chapter on Speeds of Saw-Mill Machinezy, &c. By 
M. Powis Balb, A.M.Inst.C.E. 3s.^ 

asS. CIRCULAR WORK IN CARPENTRY AND 70INERY. 
A Practical Treatise on Circular Work of Single and Double Curvature. 
By Gborgb Collings, Author of " A Treatise on Handrailing.*' ss. 6d. 

aS9. GAS FITTING: A Practical Handbook treating of every 
Description of Gas Laying and Fitting. By John Black. With 12s Dlus- 
trations. 2S. 6d.^ 

s6i. SHORING AND ITS APPLICATION: A Handbook for the 
Use of Students. By Gborgb H. Biagrovb. is. 6d. [Just published. 

a6s. THE ART OF PRACTICAL BRICK CUTTING &* SETTING. 
By Adam Hammond. With 90 Engravings. xs.6d. [Just published. 

a67. THE SCIENCE OF BUILDING : An Elementary Treatise on 



the Principles of Construction. Adapted to the Requirements of Architec- 
tural Students. Bv £. Wyndham Tarn. M.A. Lend. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. With 59 Wood Engravings. 3s. 6d.t [Just published. 



SHIPBUILDING, NAVIGATION, MARINE 
ENGINEERING, ETC. 

51. NA VAL ARCHITECTURE. An Exposition of the Elementary 
Principles of the Science, and their Practical Application to Naval Construc- 
tion. By J. Peaks. Fifth Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. 3s. 6d4 
53». SHIPS FOR OCEAN &* RIVER SERVICE, Elementary and 
Practical Principles of the Construction of. By H. A. Sommbrfbldt. is. 6d. 
53*». AN ATLAS OFENGRA VINGS to Dlustrate tiie above. Twelve 
large folding plates. Royal 4to, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
54. MASTING, MAST-MAKING, AND RIGGING OF SHIPS, 
Also Tables of Spars, Rigging, Blocks ; Chain, Wire, and Hemp Rope^ 
Sec, relative to every class of vessels. By Robert Kipping, N.A. 2s. 
54». IRON SHIP-BUILDING. With Practical Examples and Details. 
By John Grantham, C.E. 5th Edition. 4s. 

ay The t indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at (td. extra. 
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Shipbuilding, Navigation, Marine Engineering, etc., cont, 
55. THE SAILOR* S SEA BOOK: a Rudimentary Treatise on 
Navigation. By Jambs Grbbnwood, B.A. With numerous Woodcuts and 
Coloured Plates. New and enlarged edition. By W. H. Rossbr. 2s. 6d4 

80. MARINE ENGINES AND STEAM VESSELS, By Robert 
Murray, C.E. Eighth Edition, thoroughly Revised, with Additions by the 
Author and by Gborge Caruslb, C.E., Senior Surveyor to the Board of 
Trade, Liverpool. 4s. 6d. limp ; 5s. cloth boards. 

^Zhis. THE FORMS OF SHIPS AND BOATS, By W. Bland. 

Seventh Edition, Revised, with numerous Illustrations and Models, xs. 6d. 
99. NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, inThaory 
and Practice. By Prof. J. R. Young. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 

106. SHIPS* ANCHORS, a Treatise on. By G. Cotskll, N.A. is. 6d. 
149. SAILS AND SAIL-MAKING. With Draughting, and the Centre 

of Effort of the Sails ; Weights and Sizes of Ropes ; Masting, Rigging, 

and Sails of Steam Vessels, &c. xath Edition. By R. Kipping, N.A., as. 6d.t 

155. ENGINEER* S GUIDE TO THE ROYAL 6* MERCANTILE 

NAVIES. By a Practical Emoinbbr. Revised by D. F. McCarthy. 3s. 

55 PRACTICAL NAVIGATION. Consisting of The SaUor»s 

$C Sea- Book. By Jambs Grbbnwood and W. H. Rossbr. Toother with 

mc^ the requisite MaUiematical and Nautical Tables for the Working of the 

*"*• Problems. By H. Law, C.E., and Prof. J. R. Young. 7s. Half-bound, 

AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, ETC. 
6i». A COMPLETE READY RECKONER FOR THE ADMEA- 

SUREMENT OF LAND, 8cc. By A. Arman. Third Edition, revised 

and extended by C. Norris, Surveyor, Valuer, See. 2S. 
131. MILLER*S, CORN MERCHANTS, AND FARMER*S 

READY RECKONER. Second Edition, with a Price List of Modem 

Flour-Mill Machinery, by W. S. Hutton, C.E. 2s. 

140. SOILS, MANURES, AND CROPS. (Vol. i. Outlines of 

MoDBRN Farming.) By R. Scott Burn. Woodcuts. 2s. 

141. FARMING dr FARMING ECONOMY, Notes, Historical and 

Practical, on. (Vol. s.Outunbs op Modbrn Farming.) By R. Scott Burn. 3s. 

142. STOCK; CATTLE, SHEEP, AND HORSES. (VoL 3. 

Outunbs of Modbrn Farming.) By R. Scott Burn. Woodcuts, as. 6d. 

145. DAIRY, PIGS, AND POULTRY, Management of the. By 

R. Scott Burn. (Vol. 4. OirruNBa of Modbrn Farming.) ss. 

146. UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE, IRRIGATION, AND 

RECLAMATION OF WASTE LAND. (Vol. 5. Outunbs of Modbrn 
Farming.) By R. Scott Burn. Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 
%* No9, 140-X-2-5-6, tn One VoL^ handsomely half-bound, entitled " Outunbs of 
Modbrn Farming." By Robbrt Scott Burn. Price 12s. 
177, FRUIT TREES, The Scientific and Profitable Culture of. From 
the French of Du Brbuil. Revised by Gbo. Glbnny. 187 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d.t 
198. SHEEP; THE HISTORY, STRUCTURE, ECONOMY, AND 
DISEASES OF. By W. C. Spoonbr, M.R.V.C, «cc. Fifth Edition, 
enlarged, including Specimens ot New and Improved Breeds. 3s. 6d.t 

201. KITCHEN GARDENING MADE EASY. By George M. F. 

Glbnnt. Illustrated, xs. 6d.t 

107. OUTLINES OF FARM MANAGEMENT, and the Organu 

zation of Farm Labour, By Ri Scott Burn. 2S. 6d.t 
«o8. OUTLINES OF LANDED ESTATES MANAGEMENT 
By R. Scott Burn. 2s. 6d.^ 
*«* Not, 207 ^ 208 in One Vol,, handsomely half -bound, entitled " Outunbs of 
Landbd Estatbs and Farm Managbment." By R. Scott Burn. Price 6s. 

9^r The X indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra, 
7, STATIONERS' HALL COURT, LUDGATK HILL, K.C. 
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Agriculture, Gardening, etc., continued, 

209. THE TREE PLANTER AND PLANT PROPAGATOR. 
A Practical Manual on the Propagation of Forest Trees, Fruit Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Flowering PlanU. &c. fiy Samuel Wood. zb.X 
2ia TIfE TREE PRUNER. A Practical Manual on the Pruning of 
Fruit Trees, including also their Training and Renovation ; also the Pruning 
of Shrubs, Climbers, and Flowering Plants. By Samubl Wood, ss.t 
%* NffS, ao9 &• aio m One Vol., handsomely half -bound, entitled " Thb Tasa 
Planter, Propagator, and Prunbr." By Samuel Wood. Price 5*. 
S18. THE HA Y AND STRA W MEASURER : Being New Tables 
for the Use of Auctioneers, Valuers, Farmers, Hay and Straw Dealers, 8cc. 
By John Steele. Fourth Edition, as. 
22a. SUBURBAN FARMING, The Laying-out and Cultivation of 
Farms^ adapted to the Produce of Milk, Butten and Cheese, Eggs, Poultry, 
and Pigs. By Prot John Donaldson and R. Scott Burn. 3s. 6d.t 

231. THE ART OF GRAFTING AND BUDDING. By Charles 

Baltet. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d.^ 

232. COTTAGE GARDENING; or, Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables 

for Small Gardens. By £. Hobday, is. 6d. 

233. GARDEN RECEIPTS. Edited by Charles W. QuiN. is.6d. 

234. MARKET AND KITCHEN GARDENING. By C. W. SiiAW, 

^late Editor of " Gardening Illustrated." i%.X ijust published. 

239. DRAINING AND EMBANKING. A Practical Treatise, em- 

bodying the most recent experience in the Application of Improved Methods. 
By John Scott, late Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy at the 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. With 68 Illustrations, ist 6d. 

240. IRRIGATION AND ff^ATER SUPPLY. A Treatise on Water 

Meadows, Sewage Irrigation, and Warping; the Construction of Wells, 
Ponds, and Reservoirs, &c. By Prof. John Scott. With 34 lllus. xs. 6d. 

241. FARM ROADS, FENCES, AND GATES. A Practical 

Treatise on the Roads, Tramways, and Waterways of the Farm; the 
Principles of Enclosures ; and the different kinds of Fences, Gates, and 
Stiles. By Professor John Scott. With 75 Illustrations, is. 6d. 

242. FARM BUILDINGS. A Practical Treatise on the Buildings 

necessary for various kinds of Farms, their Arrangement and Construction, 
with Plans and Estimates. By Prof. John Scott. With 105 lllus. as. 

243. BARN IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES. A Practical 

Treatise on the Application of Power to the Operations of Agriculture^ and 
on various Machines used in the Threshing-bam, in the Stock-yard, and in the 
Dairy, &c. By Prof. J. Scott. With 123 Illustrations. 2S. 

244. FIELD IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES. A Practical 

Treatise on the Varieties now in use, with Principles and Details of Con- 
struction, their Points of Excellence, and Management. By Professor John 
Scott. With 138 Illustrations. 2s. 

245. AGRICULTURAL SURVEYING. A Practical Treatise on 

Land Survejring, Levelling, and Setting-out ; and on Measuring and Esti- 
mating Quantities, Weights, and Values of Materials, Produce, Stock, &c. 
By Prof. John Scott. With 62 Illustrations, xs. 6d. 
•^* JVos. 239 to 245 in One Vol., handsomely half-boundj entitled ** The Complbtx 
Text- Book of Farm Engineering." By Professor John Scott, Price 12*. 

250. MEAT PRODUCTION. A Manual for Producers, Distributors, 

8cc. By John Ewart. 2s. 6d.t 
266. BOOK-KEEPING FOR FARMERS ^^ ESTATE OWNERS. 

By T. M. Woodman, Chartered Accountant, as. 6d. cloth limp ; 3R. 6d. 

cloth boards. iJust published. 

Ui^ The t indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra. 
I,0ND0N; CR05BY LOCKWOOP AND §0N| 
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weale's rudimentary series. 



MATHEMATICS, ARITHMETIC, ETC. 

32. MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, a Treatise on; Their 
Construction, Adjustment, Testing-, and Use concisely Explained. By T. F. 
Heather, M.A. Fourteenth Edition, revised, with additions^ by A. T. 
Walmisley, M.I.C.E., Fellow of the Surveyors* Institution. Original Edi- 
tion, in I vol.. Illustrated. 2%.X [yust published. 
\* In ordering ike above, be careful io say^ " Original Edition " {No. 32), to disttn- 
guisk it from the Enlarged Edition in 3 vols. (Nos. 168-9-70.) 

76. DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, an Elementary Treatise on; 
with a Theory of Shadows and of Perspective, extracted from the French oi 
G. MoNGB. To which is added, a description of the Principles and Practice 



with a Theory of Shadows and of Perspective, extracted from the French ol 
G. MoNGB. To which is added, a description of the Principles and Practice 
of Isomctrical Projection. By J. F. Heather, M.A. With 14 Plates. 2s. 
178. PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY: giving the Simplest 
Modes of Constructing Figures contained in one Plane and Geometrical Con- 
struction of the Ground. By J. F. Heather, M.A. With 215 Woodcuts. 2S. 

83. COMMERCIAL BOOK-KEEPING. With Commercial Phrases 

and Forms in English, French, Italian, and German. By James Haddon, 
M. A., Arithmetical Master of King's College School, London, zs. 6d. 

84. ARITHMETIC, a Rudimentary Treatise on : with full Explana- 

tions of its Theoretical Principles, and numerous Examples for Practice. By 
Professor J. R. Young. Eleventh Edition, is. 6d. 
84*. A Key to the above^ontaining Solutions in full to the Exercises, together 
with Comments, Explanations, and Iinproved Processes, for the Use of 
Teachers and Unassisted Learners. By J. R. Young, is. 6d. 

85. EQUA TIONAL ARITHMETIC, applied to Questions of Interest, 

Annuities, Life Assurance, and General Commerce ; with various Tables by 
which all Calculations may be greatly facilitated. By W. Hipslby. 2s. 

86. ALGEBRA, the Elements of. By James Haddon, M.A. 

With Appendix, containing miscellaneous Investigations, and a Collection 
of Problems in various parts of Algebra. 2s. 
86*. A Key and Companion to the above Book, forming an extensive repository of 
Solved Examples and Problems in Illustration of the various Expedients 
necessary in Algebraical Operations. By J. R. Young, zs. 6d. 
88. EUCLID, The Elements of : with many additional Propositions 
80. and Explanatory Notes : to which is prefixed, an Introductory Essay 00 
Logic. By Henry Law, C.E. as. 6d.t 

•»• Sold also separately, viz. .•— 

88. EucuD, The First Three Books. By Henry Law, C.E. zs. 6d. 

89. Euclid, Books 4, 5, 6, iz, za. By Hbnry Law, C.E. zs. 6d. 

^o. ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS, 
By James Hann. A New Edition, by Professor J. R. Youno. as.t 

91. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, the Elements of. By James 

Hann, formerly Mathematical Master of King's College, London, zs. 6d. 

92. SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETR Y, the Elements of. By James 

Hann. Revised by Charles H. Dowlino, C.E. zs. 
%• Or with " The Elements of Plane Trigonometry^* in One Volume, 2#. 6d. 

93. MENSURATION AND MEASURING. Wilh the Mensuration 

and Levelling of Land for the Purposes of Modem Engineering. By T. 

Baker, C.E. New Edition by E. Nugent, C.E. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 
loi. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, Elements of the. By W. S. B. 

Woolhouse, F.R.A.S., &c. zs. 6d. 
102. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Rudimentary Treatise on the. By 

HoMRRSHAM Cox, B.A. Illustrated, zs. 

136. ARITHMETIC, Rudimentary, fcr the Use of Schools and Self- 

Instruction. By Jambs Haddon, M.A. Revised by A. Arman. zs. r>d. 

137. A Key to Haddon's Rudimentary Arithmetic. By A. Arman. zs. 6d. 

The 1 indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra. 
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lO WSALK'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 

Mathematics, Arithmetic, etc., continued. 

168. DRAWING AND MEASURING INSTRUMENTS. Indud- 

iag^~I. Instruments emploved in Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing, 
and in the Constmction, Copying, and Meararement of Maps and Plans. 
II. Instruments used for the purposes of Accurate Measurement, and for 
Arithmetical CompuUtions. By J. F. Hsathbr, M.A. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

169. OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. Including (more especiaUy) Tde- 

scopes, Microscopes, and Apparatus for producing copies of Maps and Hani 
by Photography. By T. F. Hbathsk, M.A. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
17a SURVEYING AND ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Including'— I. Instruments Used for Determining the Geometrical Features 
of a portion of Ground. II. Instruments Employe in Astronomical Obswva- 
tions. By J. F. Hbathbr, M.A. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 
*«* 7*ke adffvt three volumes form an enlargemtnt of the AuiJun^e origmal work 
" Maikematieal Insirumenh,** {See No. %2 in the Series,), 

tg%.-^MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. By J. F. Heather, 
169* r M.A. Enlarged Edition, for the most part entirely 're-wntten. The 3 Parts as 
Xfo.) above, in One thick Volume. With numerous Illustrations. 4s. 6d.t 
158. THE SLIDE RULE, AND HOW TO USE IT; containing 
full, easy, and simple Instructions to perform all Business Calculations with 
unexampled rapidity and accuracy. By Charles Hoarb, CE. Fifth 
Edition. With a Slide Rule in tuck of cover, as. 6d.t 
196. THEORY OF COMPOUND INTEREST AND ANNUI- 
TIES ; with Tables of Logarithms for the more Difficult Computations of 
Interest, Discount, Annuities, ftc. By FtfoOR Thoman. 434 
199. THE COMPENDIOUS CALCULATOR; or, Easy and Concise 
Methods of Performing the various Arithmetical Operations reauired in 
Commercial and Business Transactions ; together vrith Useful Tables. By 
D. O'GoRUAN. Twenty-seventh Edition, carefully revised by C. Norris. 
as. 6d., cloth limp ; 3s. 6d., strongly half-Sound in leather. 
204. MATHEMATICAL r.^-fiZ^.S', for Trigonometrical, Astronomical, 
and Nautical Calculations ; to which is prefixed a Treatise on Logarithms. 
By Hbnry Law, C.E. Together vrith a Series of Tables for Navigation 
and Nautical Astronomy. By Prof. J. R« Youno. New Edition. 4s. 
«04*. LOGARITHMS, With Mathematical Tables for Trigonometrical, 
Astronomical, and Nautical Calculations. By Hbnry Law, M.Inst.CE. New 
and Revised Edition. ( Formingj>art of the above Work). 3s. 
an. MEASURES, WEIGHTS, AND MONEYS OF ALL NA- 
TIONS, and an Analysis of the Christian, Hebrew, and Mahometan 
Calendars. By W. S. B. Woolhousb, F.R.A.S., F.S.S. Sixth Edition. 3s.t 
t^^. MATHEMATICS AS APPLIED TO THE CONSTRUC- 
TIVE AR TS. Illustrating the various processes of Mathematical Investi- 
gation, by means of Arithmetical and Simple Algebraical Equations and 
Practical Examples. By Francis Campin. C.E. Second Edition. i%.X 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE, NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, ETC. 
I. CHEMISTRY. By Professor George Fownks, F.R.S. With 

an Appendix on the Application of Chemistry to Agriculture, is. 
1. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Introduction to the Study of. By 

C. TOMLINSON. Woodcuts. IS. 6d. 

6. MECHANICS, Rudimentary Treatise on. By Charles Tom- 

UNSON. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

7. ELECTRICITY; showing the General Principles of Electrical 

Science, and the purposes to which it has been applied. By Sir W. Snow 
Harris, F.R.S., «tc. With Additions by R. Sabinb, C.E., F.S.A. is. 6d. 
7*. GALVANISM, By Sir W. Snow Harris. New Edition by 
Robert Si^iNB,C.E.,F.S»A. zs. 6d. 

8. MAGNETISM; being a concise Exposition of the General Prin- 
ciples of Magnetical Science. By Sir W. Snow Harris. New Edition, 
revised by H. M. NoAP, Ph.D. With 165 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d.< 

7''ke % indicates thai these vols, may be had strongly Iwund at bd, extra, 
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WSALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. IX 

Physical Science, Natural Philosophy, etc., continued, 
II. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH; its History and Progress; 

with Descriptions of some of the Apparatus. By R. Sabinb, C.E., F.S.A. 3s. 
la. PNEUMATICS^ including Acoustics and the Phenomena of Wind 

Currents, for the Use of Beginners. By Charlbs Tomlinson, F.R.S. 

Fourth Edition, enlarged. Illustrated, is. 6d. \Jusi published, 

72. MANUAL OF THE MOLLUSCA; a Treatise on Recent and 

Fossil Shells. By Dr. S. P. Woodward, A.L.S. Fourth Edition. With 

Appendix by Ralph Tatb, A.L.S., F.G.S. With numerous Plates and 300 

Woodcuts. 6s. 6d. Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

96. ASTRONOMY. By the late Rev. Robert Main, M.A. Tlurd 

Edition, by William Thynnb Lynn, B.A., F.R.A.S. as. 

97. STATICS AND DYNAMICS, the Principles and Practice of; 

embracing also a clear development of Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, and 
Central Forces. By T. Bakbr, C.E. Fourth Edition, is. 6d. 
138. TELEGRAPH, Handbook of the ; a Guide to Candidates for 
Employment in the Telegraph Service. By R. Bond. 3s.* 

173. PHYSICAL GEOLOGY, partly based on Marjor-General Port- 

lock's "Rudiments of Geology." By Ralph Tatb,A.L.S.,&c. Woodcuts, as. 

174. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY, partly based on Major-Greneral 

Portlock's "Rudiments." By Ralph Tatb, A.L.S., &c. Woodcuts, as. 6d. 

173 RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON GEOLOGY, Physical and 

& Historical. Partly based on Major^General Portlock's "Rudiments of 

174. Greology." By Ralph Tatb, A.L.S., F.G.S., «cc. In One Volume. 4s. 6d.| 

183 ANIMAL PHYSICS, Handbook of. By Dr. Lardner, D.C.L., 

& , formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in University 

18^ College, Lond. With 5ao Illustrations. In One Vol. 7s. 6a., cloth boards. 

* *• %» Sold oho in Two Paris, as follows .— 

183. Animal Physics. By Dr. Lardnbr. Part I., Chapters I.— VII. 4s. 

184. . Animal Physics. By Dr. Lardnbr. Part II., Chapters VIII.— XVIII. 3s. 



FINE ARTS. 

«0. PERSPECTIVE FOR BEGINNERS. Adapted to Young 

Students and Amateurs in Architecture, Painting, &c. By Gborgb Pvnb. ss. 

40 GLASS STAINING, AND THE ART OF PAINTING ON 

GLASS. From the German of Dr. Gbssbrt and Emanubl Otto From- 

bbro. With an Appendix on Tbb Art of Enambllino. 2s. 6d. 

69. MUSIC, A Rndunentary and Practical Treatise on. With 

numerous Examples. By Charlbs Child Spbncbr. as. 6d. 
71. PIANOFORTE, The Art of Playing the. With numerous Exer- 
cises & Lessons from the Best Masters. By Charlbs Child Spbncbr. xs.6d. 
69.71. MUSIC <y THE PIANOFORTE. In one vol. Half bound, Ss. 
181. PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED, includmg Fresco, 
Oil, Mosaic, Water Colour, Water-Glass, Tempera, Encaustic. Miniatun^ 
Painting on Ivory, Vellum. Pottery, Enamel, Glass, &c. With Historical 
Sketches of the Progress of the Art by Thomas John Gullick, assisted by 
John Times, F.S.A. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. 5s.t 
186. A GRAMMAR OF COLOURING, appUed tc Decorative 
Painting and the Arts. By Gborgb Fibld. New Edition, enlarged and 
adapted to the Use of the Ornamental Painter and Designer. By Ellis A. 
Davidson. WiUi two new Coloured Diagrams, &c. is,X 
246. A DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS, AND HANDBOOK FQR 
PICTURE AMATEURS ; including Methods of Painting, Cleaning, Re- 
lining and Restoring, Schools of Painting, &c. With Notes on the Copyists 
and Bnitators of each Master. By Philippb Daryl. as. 6d.t 

i^ The X indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra. 
7, stationers' hall court, LUDGATK HILL, E.C. 
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19 wealb's rudimkntary skries. 

INDUSTRIAL AND USEFUL ARTS. 

SJ. BRICKS AND TILES, Rudimentary Treatise on the Manufac- 
ture of. By E. DOBSON, M.R.I.B.A. Illustrated, 3s4 
67. CLOCKS, WATCHES^ AND BELLS, a RudimenUiy Treatise 
cm. By Sir Edmund Bbckstt, LL.D., Q.C. Seventh Edition, revised and en- 
larged. 4s. 6d. limp ; ss. 6d. cloth boards. 
83»«. CONSTRUCTION OF DOOR LOCKS, CompUed from the 
Papers of A. C. Hobbs, and Edited by Charlbs Tomunson. F.R.S. as. 6d. 

16a. THE BRASS FOUNDER'S MANUAL; Instructions for 
Modelling, Pattern-Making, Moulding, Turning, Filing, Burnishing, 
Bronsing, &c. With copious Receipts, &c. By Walter Graham. 9m,X 

205. THE ART OF LETTER PAINTING MADE EASY. By 
J.G. Badbnoch. Illustrated with 12 full-page Engravings of Examples. xs.6d- 

215. THE GOLDSMITITS HANDBOOK, containing fuU Instruc- 
tions for the Alloying and Working of Gold. By Gborgb £. GsB, is.t 

225. THE SILVERSMITH'S HANDBOOK, containing fuU In- 
structions for the Alloying and Working of Silver. By Gborgb E. Gbb. %%.% 
•»• Th4 fztfo preceding Works^ in One handsome Vol.^ half -bounds eniiiled " Thb 
Golusmith'b & Silversmith's Complbtb Handbook,*' ^s, 

249. THE HALLMARKING OF JEWELLERY PRACTICALLY 
CONSIDERED. By Gborgb E. Gbb. ts.t 

224. COACH BUILDING, A Practical Treatise, Historical and 
Descriptive. By J. W. Burobss. ss. 6d.t 

235. PRACTICAL ORGAN BUILDING. By W. E. Dickson, 

M.A., Precentor of Ely Cathedral. Illustrated, as. 6d.t 

262. THE ART OF BOOT AND SHOEMAKING, including 

Measurement, 'Last-fitting, Cutting-out, Closing and Making. By John 
Bedford Lbno. Numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. 2s. 

263. MECHANICAL DENTISTRY: A Practical Treatise on the 

Construction of the Various Kinds of Artificial Dentures, with Formubc, 
Tables, Receipts, fcc. By Charles Huntbr. Third Edition. 3s.^ 



MISCELLANEOUS VOLUMES. 

16. A DICTIONARY OF TERMS used in ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING, ENGINEERING, MINING, METALLURGY, ARCHM- 
OLOGY, the FINE ARTS, &»€. ByToHNWBALB. Fifth Edition. Revised 
by KoBBRT Hunt, F.K.S. Illustrated. 5s. limp ; 6s. cloth boards. 
50. THE LAW OF CONTRACTS FOR WORKS AND SER- 
VICES. By David Gibbons. Third Edition, enlarged. 3S4 
112. MANUAL OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE, By R. Gooding, 

B.A., M.D. A Family Guide in all Cases of Accident^d Emergency. ss.l 
I12*. MANAGEMENT OF HEALTH. A Manual ot Home and 

Personal Hygiene. By the Rev. Jambs Baird, B.A. is. 
I CO. LOGIC, Pure and Applied. By S. H. Emmens. is. 6d. 
IS3. SELECTIONS FROM LOCKE'S ESSAYS ON THE 

HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. With Notes by S. H. Emmsns. ss. 
11^. GENERAL HINTS TO EMIGRANTS. 2s. 
157. THE EMIGRANTS GUIDE TO NATAL. By Robert 

Jambs Mann, F.R.A.S., F.M.S. Second Edition. Map. 2s. 

193. HANDBOOK OF FIELD FORTIFICATION. By Major 

W. W. Knollvs, F.R.G.S. With i63Woodcuts. 3S.t 

194. THE HOUSE MANAGER: Being a Guide to Housekeeping. 

Practical Cookery, Pickling and Preserving, Household Work, Dairy 

Management, &c. By An Old Housbkbbpbr. 3s. 6d.t 

194, HOUSE BOOK {The). Comprising :— I. The House Manager. 

112 & By an Old Housekbepbr. II. Domestic Medicine. By R. GtOOdino, M.D. 

112*. ^^^' Management op Health. By J. Baird. In One Vol., half-bound, 68. 

83* The X indicates thai these vois. may be had strongly bound at 6d, extra. 
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WEALE'S EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL SERIES. 

EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL SERIES. 



HISTORY. 



I. England, Outlines of the History of; more especially with 

reference to the Origin and Progress of the English Constitution. By 
William Douglas Hamilton, F.S.A., of Her Majesty's Public Record 
Office. 4th Edt tion, revised. 5s. ; cloth boards; 6s. 

5. Greece, Outlines of the History of ; in connection with the 

Rise of the Arts and Civilization in Europe. By W. Douglas Hamilton, 
of University College, London, and Edward Lbvibn, M.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

7. Rome, Outlines of the History of: from the Earliest Period 

to the Christian Era and the Commencement of the Decline of the Empire. 
By Edward Lbvibn, of Balliol College, Oxford. Map, 2s. 6d. ; cl. bds. 3s. 6d. 

9. Chronology of History, Art, Literature, and Progress, 

from the Creation of the World to the Present Time. The Continuation by 
W. D. Hamilton, F.S.A. 3s. ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
50. Dates and Events in English History, for the use of 

Candidates in Public and Private Examinations. By the Rev. E, Rand. is. 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

11. Grammar of the English Tongue, Spoken and Written. 

With an Introduction to the Study of Comparative Philology. By Hydb 
Clarke, D.C.L. Fourth Edition, is. 6d. 

12. Dictionary of the English Language, as Spoken and 

Written. Containing above xoo,ooo Words. By Hydb Clarkb, D.C.L. 
3s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 4s. 6d. ; complete with the Grammar, cloth bds., 5s. 6d. 

48. Composition and Punctuation, familiarly Explained for 

those who have neglected the Study of Grammar. By Justin Brbnan. 
i8th Edition, is. 6d. 

49. Derivative Spelling-Books Giving the Origin of Every Word 

from the Greek, Latin, Saxon, German, Teutonic, Dutch, French, Spanish, 
and other Languages ; with their present Acceptation and Pronunciation. 
By J. Rowbotham, F.R.A.S. Improved Edition, is. 6d. 

51. The Art of Extempore Speaking: Hints for the Pulpit, the 

Senate, and the Bar. By M. Bautain, Vicar-General and Professor at the 
Sorbonne. Translated from the French. 8th Edition, carefully corrected. 2s.6d. 

53. Places and Facts in Political and Physical Geography, 

for Candidates in Examinations. By the Rev. Edgar Rand, B.A. is. 

54. Analytical Chemistry, Qualitative and Quantitative, a Course 

of. To which is prefixed, a Brief Treatise upon Modem Chemical Nomencla- 
ture and Notation. By Wm. W. Pink and Georgb E. Wbbstbr. as. 

THE SCHOOL MANAGERS' SERIES OF READING 
BOOKS, 

Edited by the Rev. A. R. Grant, Rector of Hitcham, and Honorary Canon of Ely; 

formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools. 

Introductory Primbr, ^d, 

«. dA t. d. 

First Standard • .06 Fourth Standard . • • i s 

Sbcond „ . . o 10 I Fifth „ . • • • i 6 

. Third „ . . x o | Sixth „ . . . .16 

Lessons from the Biblb. Part I. Old Testament, is. 

Lbssons from thb Biblb. Part 11. New Testament, to which is added 

Thb Gbography of the Biblb, for very young Children. By Rev. C. 

Thornton Forstbr. is. ad. *«* Or the Two Parts in One Volume, ss, 

7, STATIONERS* HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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^^'S EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL SERIES. 

FRENCH. 



24, French Grammar. With Complete and Concise Rules on the 
Genders of French Nouns. By G. L. Strauss, Ph.D. xs 6d 

*$. French-English Dictionary. Comprising a large number of 
New Tennsnsed in Engineering, Mining fcc. By Alfrbd Elwbs. is. 6d. 

«6. English-French Dictionary. Bv Alfred Elwes. 2s, 
iS,a6. French Dictionary (as above). Complete, in One Vol., 3s.; 
doth boards, 3s. 6d. V O' with the Grammar, cloth boards. 4s. 6d, 

47. French and English Phrase Book : contaimng Intro- 
ductory Lessons, with Translations, several Vocabularies of Wor£. a Col- 
lection of suitable Phrases, and Easy Familiar Dialogues, xs. 6d. 

GERMAN. 

39. German Grammar. Adapted for English Students, from 

Heyse's Theoretical and Practical Grammar, by Dr. G. L. Strauss xs 6d 

40. German Reader : A Series of Extracts, carefully culled fiom'the 

most approved Authors of Germany ; with Notes, Philoloeical and Ex- 
planatory. By G. L. Strauss, Ph.D. is. * 

41-43. German Triglot Dictionary. By N. E. S. A. Hamilton. 

In Three Parts. Part I. German -French-English. Part II. English-Ger- 
man-French. Part III. French-German-Enj^ish. 3s., or cloth boards, 4s. 

Ai-43 German Triglot Dictionary (as above), together with German 
OC 39. Grammar (No. 39), in One Volume, cloth boards, 5s. 

ITALIAN. 
«7. Italian Grammar, arranged in Twenty Lessons, with a Coune 

of Exercises. By Alfrbd Elwbs. is. 6d. 
«8. Italian Triglot Dictionary, wherein the Genders of all the 

Italian and French Nouns are carefully noted dewn. By Alfrbd Elwbs 

Vol. I. Italian-English-French. 2s. 6d. 

30. Italian Triglot Dictionary. By A. Elwes. VoL 2. 

English-French-Italian. as. 6d. 

3a. Italian Triglot Dictionary. By Alfred Elwes. Vol. 3. 

French-Italian-English. as. 6d. 
«8,30, Italian Triglol Dictionary (as above). In One VoL, 7s. 6d. 
3>. Cloth boards. 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE. 

34. Spanish Grammar, in a Simple and Practical Form. With 

a Course of Exercises. By Alfrbd Elwbs. is. 6d. 

35. Spanish-English and English-Spanish Dictionary. 

Including a large number of Technical Terms used in Mining, Engineering, &c. 
with the proper Accents and the Gender of every Noun. By Alfrbd Elwbs 
4S. ; cloth boards, 5s. %* Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 6s. 

55. Portuguese Grammar, in a Simple and Practical Form. 

With a Course of Exercises. By Alfrbd Elwes. is. 6d. 

56. Portuguese- English and English-Portuguese Dic- 

tionary. Including a large number of Technical Terms used in Mining, 
Kngineeringj^&c, with the proper Accents and the Gender of every Noun. 
By Alfrbd £lwbs. Second Emtion, Revised, 5s. ; cloth boards, 6s. %* Or 
with the Grammar, cloth boards, 7s. 

HEBREW. 

46*. Hebrew Grammar. By Dr. Bresslau. is. 6d. 
44. Hebrew and English Dictionary, Biblical and Rabbinical; 

containing the Hebrew and Chaldee Roots of the Old Testament Post- 
Rabbinical Writings. By Dr. Brbsslau. 6s. 

46. English and Hebrew Dictionary. By Dr. Bresslau. 3s. 
44f46. Hebrew Dictionary (as above), in Two Vols., complete, with 

40*. the Grammar, cloth boar ds, 12s. 
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LATIN. 

19. Latin Grammar. Containing the Inflections and Elementaiy 

Principles of Translation and Construction. By the Rev. Thomas Goodwin, 
M.A., Head Master of the Greenwich Proprietary School, is. 6d. 

20. Latin-English Dictionary. By the Rev. Thomas Goodwin, 

M.A. 2s. 
22, £nglish-Latin Dictionary; together with an Appendix of 

French and Italian Words which have their origin from the Latin. Bv the 
Rev. Thomas Goodwin, M.A. is. 6d. 
20,22. Latin Dictionary (as above). Complete in One VoL, 3s. 6d. 
cloth boards, 4s. 6d. *«* Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 5s. 6d. 
LATIN CLASSICS. With Explanatory Notes in English. 

1. Latin Delectus. Containing Extracts from Classical AuUiors, 

with Genealogical Vocabularies and Explanatory Notes, by H. Young, is. 6d; 

2. Csesarls Commentarii deBello Gallico. Notes, and a Geographical 

Register for the Use of Schools, by H. Young. 2s. 

3. Cornelius Kepos. With Notes. By H. Young, is. 

4. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica et Georgica. With Notes on the Buco- 

lics by W. RusHTON, M.A., and on the Georgics by H. Young, is. 6d. 

5. Virgilii Maronis .^ilneis. With Notes, Critical and '. 



b^ H. Young. New Edition, revised and improved With copious Adcd 
tional Notes by Rev. T. H. L. Lbary, D.C.L., formerly Scholar of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 3s. 
■^— Part I. Books i.— vi., is. 6d. 
— — Part 2. Books vii.— xii., as. 
6. Horace; Odes, Epode, and Carmen Saeculare. Notes by H. 
Young, is. 6d. 
V /. Horace ; Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica. Notes by W. Brown- 
\ Rioo Smith, M.A., F.R.G.S. is. 6d. 

8. Sallustii Crispi Catalina et Bellum Jugurthinum. Notes, Critical 

and Explanatory, by W. M. Donnb, B^., Trin. Coll., Cam. is. 6d. 

9. Terentii Andria et Heautontimorumenos. With Notes, Critical 

and Explanatory, by the Rev. Jambs Davibs, M.A. is. 6d. 

10. Terentii Adelphi, Hecyra, Phonnio. Edited, with Notes, Critical 

and Explanatory, by the Rev. Jambs Davibs, M.A. 2s. 

11. Tex*entii Eunuchus, Comoedia. Notes, by Rev. J. Bavibs, M.A. 

IS. 6d. 

12. Ciceronis Oratio pro Sexto Roscio Amerino. Edited, with an 

Introduction, Analysis, and Notes, Explanatory and Critical, by the Rev. 
Jambs Davibs, M.A. is. 6d. 

13. Ciceronis Orationes in Catilinam, Verrem, et pro Archia. 

With Introduction, Analysis, and Notes, Explanatory and Critical, by Rev. 
T. H. L. Lbary, D.C.L. formerly Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
IS. 6d. 

14. Ciceronis Cato Major, Lselius, Brutus, sive de Senectute, de Ami- 

citia, de Claris Oratoribus Dialogi. With Notes by W. Brownrigo Smith, 

M.A., F.R.G.S. 2s. 
16. Livy ! Histoiy of Rome. Notes by H. Young and W. B. Smith, 

MA. Part i. Books i., ii., is. 6d. 
i6*. — — • Part 2. Books iii., iv., v., is. fid. 
17. Part 3. Books xxi., xxii., is. 6d. 

19. Latin Verse Selections, from Catullus, Tibullus, Fropertias, 

and Ovid. Notes by W. B. Donnb, MA., Trinity College, Cambridge. 2S. 

20. Latin Prose Selections, from Yarro, Columella, Vitruvius, 

Seneca, Quintilian, Floras, Velleius Paterculus, Valerius Maximus Sueto- 
nius, Apuleius, &c. Notes by W. B. Donnb, M.A. as. 

21. Juvenalis Satirse. With Prolegomena and No^es by T. H. S. 

EscoTT, B.A., Lecturer on Logic at Kmg's College, London, as. 
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Tub Odyssby: Partx. Books i. to vi.^ is. 6d 
Part a. Books vii. to xii., xs. 6d, 



GREEK. 
14. Greek Gratntnar, in accordance with the Principles and Philo- 
logical Researches of the most eminent Scholars of our own day. By Hans 
Claudb Hamilton, is. 6d. 
15,17. Greek Lexicon. Containing all the Words in General Use, with 

their Significations, Inflections, and Doubtful Quantities. By Hbnry R. 
Hamilton. Vol. i. Greek -English, as. 6d. ; Vol. a. English-Greek, as. Or 
the Two Vols, in One, 4s. 6d. : cloth boards. 5s. 

14,15. Greek Lexicon (as above). Complete, with the Gilammak, in 

i;. One Vol., cloth boards, 6s. 
GREEK CLASSICS. With Explanatory Notes in EngUsh. g 
I. Greek Delectus. Containing Extracts from Classical Authors, I 
with Genealogical Vocabularies and Explanatory Notes, by H. YoaNO. New ^ 
Edition, with an improved and enlarged Supplementary Vocabulary, by John 
Hutchison, M.A., of the High School, Glasgow, xs. 6d. 
t, 3. Xenophon's Anabasis ; or, The Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 
Notes and a Geographical Register, by H. Youno. Part i. Books i. to iii., 
xs. Part 2. Books iv. to vii., xs. 

4. Lucian's Select Dialogues. The Text carefully revised, with 

Grammatical and Explanatory Notes, by H. Youno. xs. 6d. 
5-12. Homer, The Works of. According to the Text of Baeumlkin. 
With Notes, Critical and Explanatory^ drawn from the best and latest 
Authorities, with Preliminary Observations and Appendices, by T. H. L. 
LaARY, M.A., D.C.L. 
Thi Iuad : Part x. Books i. to vi., X8.6d. Part 3. Books xiii. to xviii., xs. 6d. 

Part 4. Books xix. to xxiv., xs. 6d. 
Part 3. Books xiii. to xviii., xs. 6d. 
Part 4. Books xix. to xxiv., and 
Qyinns, as. 

13. Plato's Dialogues : The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, and 

tbe Phsedo. From the Text of C. F. Hermann. Edited with Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, by the Rev. Jambs Davibs, M. A. as. 
14-17. Herodotus, The History of, chiefly after the Text of Gaisford. 
With Preliminary Observations and Appendices, and Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory, by T. H. L. Lbary, M.A., D.C.L. 

Part X. Books i., ii. (The Clio and Euteroe), as. 

Part 2. Books iii., iv. (The Thalia and Melpomene), as. 

Part 3. Books v.-vii. (The Terpsichore, Erato, and Polymnia), as. 

Part 4. Books viii., ix. (llie Urania and Calliope) and Index, is. 6d. 

18. Sophocles; CEdipus Tyrannus. Notes by H. Young, is. 

io. Sophocles: Antigone. From the Text of Dindorf. Notes, 

Critical and Explanatory, by the Rev. John Milnbr, B.A. as. 
23. Euripides s Hecuba and Medea. Chiefly from the Text of DiN- 

DORF. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by W. Brownrigq Smith, 

M.A., F.R.G.S. is.6d. 
26. Euripides : Akestis. Chiefly from the Text of Dindorf. With 

Notes, Critical and Explanatory^ by John Milnbr, B.A. is. 6d. 
30. .^schylus ! Prometheus Vmctus : The Prometheus Bound. From 

the Text of Dindorf. Edited, with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 

by the Rev. Jambs Davibs, M.A. is. 
3a. -^schylus : Septem Contra Thebes : The Seven against Thebes. 

From the Text of Dindorf. Edited, with English Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, by the Rev. Jambs Davibs, M.A. xs. 

40. Aristophanes ; Achamians. Chiefly from the Text of C. H. 

Wbisb. With Notes, by C.S.T.Townshbnd, M.A. is. 6d. 

41. Thucydides: History of the Peloponnesian War. Notes by H. 

Young. Book x. is. 6d. . , ^ 

42. Xenophon's Panegyric on Agesllaus. Notes and Intro- 

duction byLL. F. W. Jbwitt. is. 6d. T»t_.,. . 

43. Demosthenes. The Oration on the Crown and the Philippics. 
With English Notes. By Rev. T. H. L. Lbary, D.C.L., formerly Scholar of 

Brasenose College, Oxford, xs. 6d. _ 
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